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needed to go through college? That small salary of his is needed not alone 
for his own necessities, but in most cases for a family dependent upon him. 
So many a young man is held down to drudgery who should be drawing a 
larger salary at more congenial employment. Through the liberality of 
my Board of Directors, and of other prominent people interested in your 
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3 A Free Education 
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neering). No Tution Fee will be required from you if the Directors issue 
you this Free Tuition Contract until our Institution has educated you and 
secured you a position. This coatract allows you a complete course in any 
one subject, covering a period of oneor two years. While you are study- 
ing, the only expense is the cost of instruction papers, postage, and 
materials These incidental expenses we expect you to pay during the first 
four months. We advertise all over the country for positions for our stu- 
dents. 

In Illustrating and Advertisement-Writing we are able, through our 
Sales Department, to dispose of a great deal of our students’ work. Write 
me personally and mention the profession vou wish to take up. Iknow that J 


can help you. 
ALT F. CLARK, President, 
Correspondence Institute of America, 
Box 677, Scranton, Pa. 
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Prize Offer Money in their hands, and payment will be promptly made. For 
printed particulars in regard to this Prize Offer, write to Prize Department. 
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THE UNEQUAL YOKE 


AN ESSAY 


IN MATRIMONY 


By Neith Boyce 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Vicomte de 4G——, an old, old 
diplomat and friend of my aunt’s, 
who wore false teeth, cotton in his 

ears, double eyeglasses and a rich brown 
wig, once said to me: 

“Mademoiselle Beatrice, you are 
beautiful, like an American, an English- 
woman and a Russian, all at once. You 
have an American figure, an English 
complexion, hands and feet of a 
Russian, and you dress like an angel.” 

“And am I not French in anything?” 
I asked. 

“No,” said the old wretch, “for my 
countrywomen excel only in being wo- 
men. And you, my dear Well, I 
do not know what is under that charm- 
ing corsage of yours, but I am very sure 
there is no heart there.” 

“And haven't there been plenty of 
charming women without hearts?” I in- 
quired. 

“Doubtless,” said he, ‘but they have 
had some sort of substitute—call it soul, 
imagination, temperament, feeling— 
what you will.” 

“Temperament!” I cried. “I don’t 
know what you mean by that. I have 
a good temper, and that’s more than 
you have, you must admit.” 

In fact, the old gentleman was ex- 
tremely irritable, and he was at that 
moment piqued with me because I had 
yawned while he was telling me an anec- 
dote of Aurora von Ko6nigsmarck. He 
still considered himself a beau, or, at 
least, a wit, and, above all, a connoisseur 
of women; and would discourse to me 





by the hour about the famous beauties 
he had known or read of—their habits, 
foibles, frailties, and their toilettes. And, 
indeed, he was very amusing, except 
when he got too far into the past. Cer- 
tainly, I couldn’t be very much inter- 
ested in a lady who had been dead a 
century or two—hence the yawn and the 
vicomte’s ill-humored speech. He was 
often out of humor with me, but, of 
course, | knew he admired me; and as 
he had seen so much of the world, his 
admiration rather pleased me. 

3ut I liked the compliment that 
Whistler paid me better. My aunt gave 
him a commission for a portrait of me, 
and one winter, in Paris, I gave a hun- 
dred sittings for it, and, when I left for 
America in the spring, was told that the 
picture was still ‘‘unfinished.” 

I tried for a year to get that picture. 
Finally, he returned the money, and 
frankly said he meant to keep the por- 
trait, as he thought it the best thing he 
had ever done. I was flattered, but my 
aunt was furious. 

He painted me in a sort of opal- 
colored dress, one color of chiffon over 
another, with roses in my hair. It is 
lovely, and I only wish I could get it 
But that was years when I was 
twenty. 


ago, 


When I was twenty-seven I married, 
and it is the story of my marriage that I 
intend to put down here. But as all 
the pleasure of my life came before mar- 
riage, I ought first to say something 
about my girlhood. If only I had taken 
the warning that was given me when I 
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was on the eve of surrendering my 
freedom! 

People call me superstitious, but the 
mistakes of my life have been made 
when I disregarded the signs and omens 
that foretold the future. I have good 
reason to believe in dreams, in palmistry 
and other things that people make fun 
of. 

For example, I have one dream that 
always foretells misfortune to me. It is 
of a great ship in full sail. I have seen 
it often, and invariably something un- 
pleasant happens to me afterward. 

Then, to mention only one of the peo- 
ple I've consulted: I went to Cheiro, 
just before I left Paris for London to 
be married. 

He glanced at me with no apparent 
interest—I don't believe he knew 
whether I was handsome or not—but as 
soon as I laid my hands on the table, 
and he began to study them, his face lit 
up; he looked intent and eager. \ean- 
time, I was studying him, and thought 
him handsome and rather interesting in 
looks, as I had been told he was. He 
began with the left hand, the hand of 
the past, and told me a good deal of 
what actually had happened. 

“T see a great break in your life when 
you were very young—the death of 
your parents, and a complete change 
in your circumstances. Since then you 
have had a smooth and prosperous life— 
ease, a great deal of pleasure, of ad- 
miration. You have traveled almost 
constantly, in many countries, and have 
crossed the ocean many times. There 
is a person—a woman, I should say— 
who has had a very great influence on 
your life, not always a good influence. 
She is an imperious, strong-willed wo- 
man, and has a great deal of power 
where you are concerned; and at pres- 
ent she is impelling you to take a cer- 
tain course, about which there has been 
some little trouble between you. 

“You have recently had some sort of 
an affair which has perplexed you—a 
love affair, perhaps’”—he smiled slight- 
ly. “It has caused you some unhappi- 
ness, but is not deeply serious.” 

Not serious! I was indignant at that, 
and had to bite my lips to keep still. 
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He added some other details, which I’ve 
forgotten, and then turned to the hand 
of the future. 

At once he became very grave, and 
studied it for some time without speak- 
ing. At last he said: “You are about to 
take a very serious step, one that will 
not be for your happiness. You are 
making a mistake. The affair will not 
turn out as you expect. If you go on, 
you will suffer in various ways, you will 
be in great danger. There is also a 
great money loss.” He paused a mo- 
ment, and said, in a low voice: “I ought 
to tell you. I see death in that hand.” 

“Death!” I gasped. ‘“But—everybody 
has to die.” 

“Death by violence,” he said, still 
more gravely. “And—soon.” 

“Soon ?” 

“Within a year.” 

I don’t remember anything more of 
that interview. I got out of the place 
and into my carriage, trembling so that 
my maid had to support me. I was 
horribly frightened. 

Of course, somewhat of the effect 
soon wore off, but as soon as I got back 
to our apartment in the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée, my aunt saw that some- 
thing had upset me, and questioned me 
till I burst out with the whole story, 
and began to cry. 

Aunt Livingston flew into a passion, 
and pounded the floor with her cane— 
she was crippled with rheumatism. 

“Stop that nonsense!” she cried. “I 
never did see such a fool. Anybody 
would think you were a little shopgirl 
of fifteen, instead of an old maid of 
twenty-seven ! 

“You're your own mistress. Break 
off your marriage if you like, and tell 
everybody why vou do it. But don’t 
expect me to find you another husband, 
or to give you the money to get one 
with.” 

And she shook her cane at me like an 
old witch, till I fled into my own room 
and had my cry out. Then Ninette 
bathed my eyes, and I felt better, and 
ashamed of myself. After all, I should 
be a fool to take that sort of thing se- 
riously. It would make me terribly ridic- 
ulous—and my aunt was quite capable 







































of carrying out her threat and disinher- 
iting me. 

So I presented myself, smiling, at din- 
ner, and apologized for my conduct of 
the afternoon, saying that my nerves 
were a little out of order. 

“Of course, my dear,” said my aunt, 
graciously, “all girls are nervous at 
such a time. I was myself. But let 
this be a lesson to you not to meddle 
with that sort of people again—they’re 
all frauds and thieves. And, after din- 
ner, my child, I’ve got something pretty 
to show you.” 

I was excited at that, for I had won- 
dered if she would give me anything 
besides the money she was settling on 
me, and, of course, my trousseat. 

Dinner seemed longer than usual that 
night, though we were alone; but my 
aunt adored eating, and had as elaborate 
a menu for us two as she would for 
guests. 

Afterward she brought out a morocco 
case from her room, and inside it—oh, 
she could be generous !—was a heavenly 
necklace, that could also form a coronet, 
of diamond and emerald stars. 

[ was happy as a lark after that, and 
slept the sleep of the just that night, 
and did not dream of ships, or of that 
dreadful Cheiro—or of my bridegroom, 
either ! 


CHAPTER II. 


I was marrving. not for love, not for 
money, not exactly for position. I had 
—or would have from my aunt—enough 
money, and we knew very good people. 
But I was tired of being a girl, even an 
American girl, and, then, [ am more 
than half a European, anvway. By ex- 
perience, that is. I have spent most of 
my life in Europe, and there is nothing 
in America that I care about, except my 
investments. But, ves, there is one thing 
more—the comparative freedom allowed 
to girls there. If I had not been able to 
draw upon that, as I did upon my Amer- 
ican rents, I suppose I could not have 
lived in Europe. For I never could have 
been a jeune fille. I did not mind being 
thought eccentric. 
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Given money, beauty and family, one 
is allowed a good many eccentricities. 
In fact, not to have some, at least, is not 
to be individual; and as an Ameri- 
can, I am nothing if not individual. My 
eccentricity, then, consisted in taking as 
much freedom as possible—more than 
would have been possible to an ordinary 
person—in doing things and seeing life 
with my eyes very wide open, instead of 
casting them down modestly and peek- 
ing through the lashes, like the 
European girls I knew. 

I know this is supposed to be charac- 
teristic of American girls in general, 
but none that I ever knew would have 
dared to do the things I did, or could 
have carried them off as I did. 

For example, I used to like to go to 
the Café des Ambassadeurs, the Folies 
Bergéres, the Gymnase, the Variétés, 
the Casino de Paris, with only my 
maid for escort—a jewel of a creature. 
Naturally, I didn’t make myself con- 
spicuous in these places—I simply 
wanted to look on. I was curious. Few 
people knew I did this sort of thing. 
But the notion of being conspicuous in 
the view of my own world didn’t 
frighten me, by any means. 

At one of the gayest of carnival balls at 
Nice—an affair where the people of the 
great world had boxes (at enormous 
prices) and looked on, and the pretty 
people of the half-world came in fancy 
dress and competed for a prize, I went 
down on the floor, dressed as Aurora, 
“the rosy-fingered Morn,” in clouds of 
the palest pink tulle, and I got the 
prize, too—though there were some 
great beauties there. 

Again at dear Nice, in the Bataille des 
Fleurs, 1 went out alone in a carriage 
covered with roses, in a very stunning 
dress, with my feet in a cornucopia run- 
ning over with flowers. I had a crowd 
about me when I got out, at the hotel, 
and I dare say I did show some very 
pretty ankles in the prettiest stockings 
imaginable. 

But, for all that, and other things I 
did, people used to say only, “She is so 
American!” or, “She is eccentric,” or if 
they said anything worse, I’m not aware 
of it. 
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You will think I must have ‘had some 
very American parents; but the fact is, 
as Cheiro said, they had died when I 
was a baby. [ lived with my aunt, a 
personage in her way, who was almost 
as indulgent, and whom, moreover, | 
managed to hoodwink sometimes. For 
a long time she set the limits of my lib- 
erty; but after I was twenty-three or 
four, 1 began to go just a few steps be- 
yond—not far, for I would not strain 
that useful word “eccentricity” beyond 
its bounds. And, after all, it was as a 
young girl that I was known in the 
society of three capitals, and presented 
at Court in the only one of the three that 
had a Court; and my position was never 
for an instant doubtful. 

I enjoyed my life, but at twenty-seven 
I was tired of its limitations. I wanted 
the position of a married woman, my 
own household, and not to be dragged 
about any more by my aunt, who in- 
sisted on spending part of every year in 
America, and who, moreover, grew very 
ill-tempered and gouty in her old age. 

I married, then, for freedom, and for 
companionship—surely, considering my 
present state of slavery, the worst joke 
that Fate ever played on a mortal! 

But before I speak of my marriage 
and my present lord and master, the 
Marchese di Luna (as I shall call him), 
I ought to say something more of my- 
self and my unhappy love affair, which 
was rather serious, in spite of Cheiro! 


CHAPTER III. 


I belong, then (or belonged, for by 
my marriage I became an Italian), toa 
Virginian family which has given a 
President, two ambassadors, several 
senators and a score of beauties to the 
country. My branch of the family was 
ruined by the Civil War. My two 
brothers and myself were left orphans 
before I was seven, and we were grow- 
ing up the bitterest kind of little rebels 
when my aunt, whom I shall call Mrs. 
Livingston, got hold of us, or, at least, 
of me, for the boys would have nothing 
to do with her. She was “a Northerner” 
by marriage, and a very good marriage 


it was, too, into an old and very rich 
New York family. Her husband 
had been a_ distinguished diplomat, 
and after his death she lived chiefly 
in Washington or abroad, for she 
hated all his relatives, and had hosts 
of friends in Paris, Rome, and, in 
fact, everywhere it is worth while to 
live. 

It was mainly for this reason—her 
hatred of the Livingstons—and also be- 
cause she loved her own family as much 
as she could love anything, that she 
wanted to adopt us children, for she 
offered to take us all. But the boys, 
Robert and John—named for our fam- 
ily idols, the great general and our Pres- 
idential ancestor—refused to touch a 
penny of her money, though, of course, 
it had all been made long before the 
Civil War, or they, were thought of. | 
had a little more reason, even at that 
time, though I was but eight years old. 

I can see my aunt at this moment 
as she appeared then, richly dressed in 
black (she was in mourning for my 
father), but with a long gold chain 
around her neck and two large gold 
balls in her ears. She had me sleep with 
her that night, and when she was un- 
dressing she took off the gold chain, 
which had a very large watch, all set 
with diamonds and sapphires, at the 
end, and gave it to me to look at. I rec- 
ollect just how the diamonds glittered in 
the light of our one candle. Then she 
unfastened the gold balls at her ears, 
and they were hollow, made simply to 
fasten over two large diamond drops— 
“for safety in traveling, my dear,” she 
said. 

I thought her,a fairy godmother from 
that moment, and went with her in per- 
fect delight, and never regretted it. 

The boys treated me with contemptu- 
ous pity. “Of course, you’re only a 
girl,” they said. “I suppose it’s the 
best thing for you to do.” 

“What will you do?” I asked, for my 
other aunt, who had taken us in, could 
scarcely feed her own family. 

“We shall earn our own living,” they 
said, proudly, and so I believe they did, 
from an absurdly early age. 

They are both prosperous now—in 




















fact, Robert has made a fortune in West 
Virginia lumber, but I hate his wife, 
and she hates me, and has estranged 
Robert from me. 

1 did not miss my brothers, for, from 
the start, I completely enjoyed my new 
life. My aunt was a vain and conven- 
tional woman, but she was kind, and 
grew very fond of me, mainly because 
| promised to be a beauty. She, on her 
part, promised to leave me her money, 
and also to find a suitable husband for 
me, 

I must describe her—she has played a 
terribly important part in my life—and 
try to show how it was that she was able 
to keep me from getting my own way 
in the only matters that ever really con- 
cerned me. 

I have said she was vain and conven- 
tional, but kind; but that gives no idea 
of her. She was vain only of her power, 
and she wanted homage paid only to 





that. She was a handsome woman, but 
she would much rather have been a 
man. She was conventional, but only 


because she never had any desire to be 
anything else. She liked to arrange peo- 
ple’s affairs for them, but she never 
wanted any affairs of her own. I don’t 
believe she ever had an intimate relation 
with a single person. 

She used to say to me: “My dear, 
the only pleasures I have had in my life 
have been good eating and managing 
people, and the last has been far the 
greatest. There is nothing, my child, 
to compare with the joys of the intel- 
lect, and I tell you this because you will 
never have any, nor even understand 
what I mean. But, with your beauty, 
you won't need them, if I arrange well 
for you. You are utterly incapable of 
arranging for yourself. You are 
doomed to be personal in every relation 
of life. You will never have a real 
friend, and I am pretty sure you will 
bore your husband after three months. 
But I will find you a nice, reasonable 
man, who will have made provision for 
that uninvited but inevitable guest, En- 
nui—and as for you, as long as you have 
your toilettes and a mirror, you will be 
happy.” 

That my aunt was wrong in every- 
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thing she said about me my story amply 
proves. But she would go on in this 
style for an hour at a time. Naturally, 
I paid no attention, but would be de- 
signing dresses, or something of that 
sort. I simply thought she was an old 
cynic, soured by rheumatism, gout and 
old age, and, moreover, that she had 
never been a belle, as she claimed to 
have been, else she wouldn’t have said 
so much about the joys of the intellect. 

Her kindness was, perhaps, after all, 
not real kindness. She was generous 
by nature, and she was rich; it cost her 
nothing to give me beautiful dresses and 
stockings at a hundred francs the pair. 
It would have cost her a good deal to 
try to train me in any way, and she 
never did try. She let me amuse myself 
pretty much as I chose, partly because 
my performances amused her. She 
made sure that my French, my dancing 
and my clothes were good, and for the 
rest, “Enjoy yourself, my sweet child,” 
she said. 

There were only two things she in- 
sisted on: I must be sweet to her 
special friends, no matter how much 
they bored me, and she must choose 
my companions, “Of course,” she 
said, “we shall agree upon a husband 
presently, and then I shall give you a 
handsome dot and make my will.” 

But I was then in no hurry to marry. 
I had, well hidden, some romantic ideas. 
And, in fact, I did fall in love, though 
I think it was rather with love that I 
was in love, than with Edouard, at first, 
at least. 

To this day I do not know why my 
aunt hated him, for the reasons she gave 
for forbidding me to marry him were 
the most imbecile. As, for instance, that 
he was a Pole, and Poles were liable to 
strange kinds of madness, and all beat 
their wives. That we were not in the 
least sure about his family or his estates 
—though old friends of her own in 
Paris were ready to vouch for him. 
That all we knew was he could not live 
in Poland. He was, no doubt, an ad- 
venturer, perhaps a criminal, etc., etc. 
Finally, she made up her mind he was 
seeking her fortune, and swore he should 
never have it, and if I married him she 
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would not give me a penny. “And, 
anyhow, you cannot marry legally with- 
out my consent,” she said. 

It could have been done, of course. 
Why was it not done? Was it he who 
failed, or I? I am rather sure it was 
not the question of money that stood be- 
tween us. He had some, not a great 
deal, and he would have taken me, I 
am sure, without a penny; and so, I 
think, would I have gone to him, if he 
had insisted. I waited only for him to 
take me, to carry me away; and that, 
apparently, was just what he felt he 
could not do. Perhaps he thought the 
money sacrifice too much to ask of me. 
Perhaps, as my aunt said, he distrusted 
me. I don’t know—I never understood 
him. He never could speak out per- 
fectly clearly to me, though he said 
volumes with his eves, the clearest and 
most melancholy I ever saw. He was 
not handsome, but he was very refined 
in type, and grand segneur to his finger 
tips. 

“He is melancholy-mad, like all 
Poles,” said my aunt, scornfully. “I 
am sure he writes poetry, and hasn’t a 
practical fiber in him. He is exactly 
like Chopin's detestable music. He 
would lead you a devil's dance as soon 
as he found out there was nothing be- 
hind that big air of yours; and he could 
turn you round his finger. But I think 
he more than suspects now that you are 
a fool, and it is only the hope of my 
money that keeps him hanging on—and 
that shows /ie is a fool, too, for he'll 
never get it.” 

I would pay no heed to such speeches 
as this, for I knew she was half crazy 
with pain from her rheumatism. When 
she was at ease she never abused me, 
but would be gay, and make fun of my 
backward suitor. 

When my aunt dismissed him, he left 
Paris for a time, but we still corr 
sponded, through my maid, Ninette, who 
would take bribes from my aunt and 
pretend to tell her all my secrets. 

Edouard wrote beautiful letters—ter- 
ribly sad ones. He said he loved me, 
in a thousand pretty ways, but he 


seemed convinced that we had given one 
another 


up. I used to think, some- 








times, of what a Russian friend of ours 
used to say, and apply it to Edouard: 

“We Russians are idealists, your 
American men materialists. An Ameri- 
can wants a wife in his house, where he 
can be sure of her. A Russian wants a 
woman somewhere, far off, behind a 
mountain—where he can never reach 
her, but can dream of her always.” 

Perhaps that was what Edouard 
wanted of me—to dream of me. He 
would go through life dreaming, I was 
sure—and so—our love was not to be. 
The letters grew fewer—I hated to 
write letters, and what could I write 
to him, except “Come and take me.” 

My aunt was in a high good humor 
when he had taken himself off. 

‘Even if he had loved you,” she said, 
“how could you have got on together? 
If he is what you think he is—noble, 
disinterested, unworldly—what, my dear 
niece, would you two have in common? 
For I suppose you won't pretend 
that you are the soulful type? You are 
much too pretty, and too much a wo- 
man. I believe, with the Orientals, that 
women have got no souls.” 

Perhaps not. But there was some- 
thing in me—call it soul, or heart, or 
what you will—that responded to Ed- 
cuard, and to no other human being. 
I could have been something different 
from myself, for him—or so [ think. 
If he had loved me and had a high idea 
of me, I would have—— 

But all that is past now—my poor 
little love story—and I am what I am, 
and that is a very unhappy and, no 
doubt, a very foolish woman. 

As I look back on my life now (1 
speak as if I were a hundred, but I am 
only twenty-eight), I can see that I have 
been weak. I used to think I could rule 
the world, and even while thinking so, 
I let my aunt rule me, Edouard 
slip from me. 


and 


I thought, when I agreed to marry 
my marchese, that I was far the strong- 
er of us that [ 


two; would rule mv 
handsome boy—he was two vears 
younger than myself—and give him 


just as much or as little as I chose. 
That he would be a gay companion, 
charming, entertaining, a perfect lover, 











as he certainly was before marriage. 
That he would take me everywhere, 
to curious places, where I could not go 
as a demoiselle. That the marriage 
would please my aunt—as it did, for she 
| made it—and that she would give us 
her money, as she has. And that we 
would be gay, if I could not be happy. 

Hf In most of these ideas I was, as will 
appear, cruelly mistaken. I think now 
that no woman can fathom the simplest 
man, and that the weakest man is 
stronger than the strongest woman—at 
least, when she is his wife. 












CHAPTER IV. 

I have said that my aunt made my 
marriage; I am sure that all along she 
was much more in love with Angelo 
than I was. The really astonishing 
thing about the whole affair, to me, was 
the fact of his capturing my aunt’s 
heart. Not that he wasn’t charming— 
he was, perfectly charming—but, as I 
said, my aunt never before appeared 
to have a heart, in the feminine sense, 
and it really seemed as though she sud- 
denly developed one, for Angelo to con- 
quer. Conquered she was, so com- 
pletely that, though he was poor and not 
—apart from his title and his good 
looks—a man of distinction, she in- 
sisted, even before he had declared him- 
self, that I must marry him. 

“You will be the handsomest couple 
in Europe,” said she. “You, my dear, as 
the beautiful Marchesa di Luna, may 
have as much of the polite world as you 
wish, for I have money enough for you 
both, and I shall leave every cent of it 
to make my dear children happy.” 

She grew quite sentimental over that 
idea, and, I believe, thought herself 
very noble and disinterested, when the 
simple fact was that Angelo’s fine eyes 
had done the business. 

He had—and how well he knew it—a 
great gift with women. A gift, that is, 
: to find out and to play upon their weak- 
2 ness, and to use it for his own advan- 
tage. How often has he said to me 
since, apropos of some one of his rela- 
tives or my own, or some person that he 
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wanted to get something from, ‘Pooh! 
she is a woman. I have but to use my 
eyes, and I can get anything I want 
from her.” 

And he was not the coxcomb that that 
remark seems to indicate ; it was literally 
true. He had the sort of personality 
that always has played havoc among 
women of all ranks. From my own ex- 
perience, I can say that when he used 
his power he was irresistible. For I, 
who was not and never have been in love 
with him, would have given him at such 
times anything on earth that he asked 
for, simply for the happiness of making 
him happy—and I have given him 
enough to make myself miserable, as 
will appear in due time. 

I suppose the secret of his fascination 
was partly his beauty—beauty of a most 
striking and aristocratic sort—and 
partly his temperament, which had all 
the weaknesses most dear to women. 
Angelo was susceptible, sensitive, eager, 
passionately fond of pleasure, gay and 
desperately melancholy by turns. When 
he was gay he was joyous as a child, 
so charming that one would do anything 
to keep him in good humor. When he 
was melancholy, he had a childlike wist- 
fulness, a kind of appeal, like all things 
young and innocent and gentle, that 
would have softened a stone. He had 
other moods, too—but these did not 
make themselves evident till after mar- 
riage. During the time of courtship 
he was, of all things, gentle, courteous 
and chivalrous. Beautiful manners he 
had always when he chose. 

He was rather tall, rather slight, very 
graceful, with not the least hint of 
grossness or trace of dissipation in his 
candid face. He had dark-brown hair, 
very thick and inclined to curl, a per- 
fectly clear, olive complexion, and most 
beautiful eyes of the darkest blue. 
Everything about him showed race 
the modeling of his face, his hands, his 
way of carrying himself. He dressed 
perfectly, and knew his world perfectly, 
particularly Paris, speaking French as 
his native tongue. 

Angelo’s world was. simply the 
world of pleasure. He never had known 
any other, and had not the least desire 
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to explore. He had never done any 
work, naturally. He never thought 
about politics. Books bored him to 
death. There were only three things 
that he was really interested in—horses, 
gambling and women, and the last two 
were most important to him. He was 
fond, of the races, but, I think, paid 
more attention to the toilettes than to 
the horses, and he could describe a wo- 
man’s dress as well as I could myself. 
He had a passionate delight in beauty, 
and one of the greatest pleasures of my 
life was the flattery of his admiration 
of me. 

I delighted, also, in his talk. We had 
endless long talks, both before and after 
we were betrothed. He was witty, with 
a malicious French lightness of touch, 
and he could tell me infinite details of 
the life of the gay world—and I confess 
that has always seemed to me the only 
interesting life. He cared for pleasure 
and gayety as I did myself, and we used 
to make beautiful plans of life. He of- 
fered, before we were married, to take 
me to some of the cafés chantants that 
he knew I was interested in; to the 
Olympia to see Yvette, etc. But I pre- 
ferred to postpone these expeditions till 
after marriage, thinking that then I 
should be free as air. 

Angelo talked very little about his 
family to me. He told me that his par- 
ents were dead, that his only sister was 
married (as I knew), and lived in 
Rome, but that he had quarreled with 
her; that his two younger brothers lived 
in the country. He said he was poor, 
but I have discovered that at the time 
we married he was practically penni- 
less. He told me that he had always 
known that he would have to marry a 
rich woman, if at all, but that he had 
never expected to be able to love her. 
Then he would kiss my hand and look 
at me with adoration in his eyes. 

And I would laugh and say, “We 
will be good comrades.” 

Did he really love me at all? I’m sure 
I cannot tell. I think he was a good 
deal in love with mv beauty—and I was 
so foolish as to think that would last. 
For the rest, I thought he would be 
grateful to me for the money and ease 
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I brought him, and that we would have 
endless good times together. As for 
love—I did not take that into account, 
thinking that we could get on perfectly 
well without it. And so, I think, we 
could—if we had understood one an- 
other. 

But when I think how far I was from 
understanding Angelo, I stand perfectly 
aghast at my own blindness and his dis- 
simulation. I was a fool, then, for all 
my fancied knowledge of the world. 
And I have never pretended to be a 
very clever woman, or to look very deep 
into people. I am not deep myself, and 
I’m sure I never thought Angelo was, 
or I should certainly not have married 
him. I thought he was a nice, simple, 
sweet-natured boy. Good heavens! He 
was a man, with all the deceit and wick- 
edness of those nasty medizval Italians, 
and, for all I know, of the old Romans, 
in his blood. , 

I have thought a great deal about 
these things since, and I wish heartily, 
now, that I had married a man of my 
own race, since Edouard was impos- 
sible—or, at least, a Frenchman. I could 
have got on, I think, with any rational 
man. How ever could I have thought 
Angelo rational? Mon Dieu! I had not 
even a glimpse of his real nature! 

To begin with, he could not ‘speak 
English, and I could not speak Italian. 
We always spoke French together. 
Now, if our life together could have 
been limited, as I thought it could, 
to the pleasures we could enjoy to- 
gether, neither of us would have 
needed to know the other’s tongue. 
But that is not married life, is it? 
I see now that I did not want 
really to marry Angelo. I wanted 
of course. the position of his wife, 
but I wanted to be to him what one 
would be in a less regular relation—sim 
ply an amusing companion. With Ed- 
ouard it was different. I could have 
lived with Edouard in a country village 
and had a dozen children! 

Well, we were married, with appar- 
ently a perfect understanding. 1 told 
Angelo about my affair with Edouard. 
He told us about his poverty. My aunt 
settled on me a good, big sum of money, 


































































and gave her dear Angelo a handsome. 
check as a wedding gift. 

The marriage took place in London, 
for obvious reasons, and immediately 
afterward my aunt sailed for the United 
States to look after her business affairs, 
leaving us her blessing and the cheer- 
ing knowledge that her will had been 
made in our favor. 

If only I had been able to look for- 
ward one month! To know that in a 
month I should have been free, my own 
mistress, and that, after all, perhaps Ed 
ouard—— It was maddening to think 
of it, and I believe I was half mad when 
the news came, a cablegram announcing 
my aunt’s death from apoplexy. A real 
bombshell it was, that strip of paper, 
and a pretty wreck it made of our gay 
honeymoon. 


CHAPTER V. 
| remember so well, we were break- 
fasting together in our rooms, I in a 
ravishing matinée of embroidery and 
lace, and both of us in great good 
humor, for we had had a quarrel the 
day before, and then a reconciliation. 
The quarrel was about a letter Angelo 
had shown me, from one of his old 
flames, begging him to go and see her. 
He said he meant to go, and I, half in 
jest, made a scene—for though I’m not 
jealous by nature, I thought it a little 
early to begin that sort of thing. 

But I was still full of the idea that | 
could manage Angelo, and that he was 
in love with me, so I did not take the 
thing very seriously ; did not cry or lose 
my temper, but abused him so roundly 
that he was amused, and, indeed, quite 
charmed by my spirit ; and ended by de- 
claring that I was a thousand times 
prettier than Herminie, and that he 
would not leave me for a thousand Her- 
minies. So we had a very gay dinner. 

But, next morning, came the scene 
in earnest. Angelo’s valet, who brought 
in the cablegram, handed it to him, I 
suppose mistaking the address. 

“Oh! that must be for me!” I cried. 
“Why should you be having cable- 
grams? Give it to me!” 

But Angelo opened and read it; and I 
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jumped up and went and read it over 
his shoulder. 

He was the first to speak. 

“That’s sudden enough,” he said, 
turning to look up at me—I was holding 
to the back of his chair and feeling 
rather dazed—"and it’s too bad for you, 
chérie—it will mean going into mourn- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” said I, “it’s sudden. And, 
since it has happened, I wish it had hap- 
pened a month sooner.” 

{ was a fool for saying that—for it 
was done, anyway, | was married fast 
enough—but I had lost my hold on my- 
self, for once. I was thoroughly stirred 
up. I hardly knew what I was saying, 
and [ didn't care. 

“What do you mean?” flashed An- 
gelo—he is quick as lightning. ‘‘Do you 
mean you wouldn’t have married me?” 

He was on his feet, facing me, and as 
pale as ashes. 

Now, why should he have flown into 
such a rage, even though I couldn't 
deny that that was my meaning? He 
knew I had had such a feeling for Ed- 
ouard, and I had never pretended to be 
in love with im. I said something 
of the sort to him, and ended: “Do be 
rational about it.” 

Rational! As though Angelo ever 
could have been so, in any circum- 
stances! These particular circumstances, 
I admit, may have been trying. But I, 
instead of a rational man, had married 
a jealous man, who, even on very slight 
provocation, could become a fiend. I 
began to realize that when Angelo, still 
with that dreadful pallor on his face, 
burst out with a volley of abuse, pacing 
round the room, all the while, like a 
tiger. 

I couldn't put down the things he 
called me—shameful things, such as are 
not written down or printed, and I had 
never seen or imagined. I have dis- 
covered, since, that Angelo possesses 
a whole vocabulary of this character, 
which, in the main, he reserves for me 
and my actions. 

Then, however, after a few moments, 
I put my fingers in my ears and fled 
into my own room and locked the door. 
Angelo, after some furious blows on 
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the panels and a final salvo of bad 
language, slammed into jis room. 

In a little while I heard him go out, 
and he did not come back to the hotel 
till three o'clock next morning. 

I forgot to say that we had spent the 
first three weeks in a country house, 
lent us by an English friend, and the 
last week in London, finding the coun- 
try dull; and that we had intended to 
cross to Paris in a day or two. 

After Angelo had gone I cried so 
much that it gave me an indigestion. 
Nothing is worse than having em« 
after eating. [I was more shocked than 
grieved, just then, by my aunt’s death; 
and I was t ily about my 
self, Edouard and Angelo. 

I had often heard it said that mar- 
riage changes, in a way, a woman’s 
whole being, but had not believed it. 
Now, when I had done crying and 
calmed down, I began to feel that I was 
not the girl who had loved Edouard. | 
did love him still, but I felt that I be- 
longed to Angelo and he to me, and | 
did not want to lose him. In the first 
violence of my emotion, I had said more 
than I really meant, and I was sorry. 

\fter all, Angelo had been charming 
to me. We were married, there was 
no such thing as divorce for us. Ed- 
ouard was far away, and I was really 
interested in my husband. 

When I had lunched and dined alone, 

and stayed alone in the hotel all day, 
[ began to miss him very much; and | 
did not sleep till he came back. 
When I heard his step in the sitting- 
room, my heart beat fast; I longed to 
see him, really. But he did not come 
into my room. He went into his own, 
and banged the door. 

I was offended, then, for I thought 
he ought to apologize for the things 
he had said to me, and turned on my 
pillow and went to sleep. I thought, 
when he had slept off his temper, like 
the spoiled child he was, we would have 
an explanation, and things could be 
smoothed down. But they never have 
been smooth between us since then—the 
mischief was done. We had begun 
wrong, perhaps. But, no! In reality, 
I think that Angelo was impossible to 
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live with, anyway. He was not a reason- 
ing being. He lived altogether by in- 
stinct, and the strongest instinct in him 
was jealousy. 

Jealousy, they say, is the shadow of 
love. Angelo had the shadow without 
the substance. I do not believe that he 
ever really loved me; but he had very 
strongly the feeling that I was his prop- 
erty. 

He is really a sort of Turk in temper- 
ament. Everything about him has a 
strong Oriental tinge, even his beauty— 
except that he has a good deal more en- 
ergy than one expects in the Oriental. 
\ngelo was not lazy—he was all nerves. 
And all his life long he had _ been 
coddling and pampering his nerves and 
ill, now, they absolutely ruled 
him. In a way, I had done the same 
thing—that is, I had always tried to get 
as much pleasure as possible, and to 
avoid disagreeable things. But, of 
course, a woman, much less a girl, never 
goes to the extremes that a man does. 


{ 
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senses, 


Besides, I was of a different tempera- 
ment. I was, they used to say, phleg- 
matic. At least, my nerves never both- 
ered me, so long as [ was reasonably 
happy. 

[ suppose that, as the phrase is, I got 
on Angelo’s nerves. But how any hu- 
man being could have avoided doing so, 
I cannot see. He used to tell me that 
he hated everything about me, from my 
French accent to my way of putting on 








my gloves. But we have not quite got 
li 
I 


to that yet. I must finish telling about 


our first real quarrel. 

By the time of our midday breakfast 
we were both pretty calm. I had been 
reflecting that I was now, in one way, at 
least, independent. I was mistress of a 
1andsome fortune, and Angelo was 
practically dependent on me. The 
thought that he was, pleased me. I 
meant, of course, to be perfectly gener- 
ous about the money, and I thought that 
would probably balance in Angelo’s 
mind the injury that his pride had re- 
ceived. Where I made my mistake, I 
believe, was in crediting him with a 
mind, or, at least, in not realizing how 
very small a proportion mind bore to 
passion in his makeup. 
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We breakfasted, then, he quiet and 
sulky, I all good humor. I saw he 
wanted to be coaxed, and, as I had the 
whip hand, or thought I had, I was 
quite willing to coax him. Gradually, he 
seemed to brighten up, as I talked 
about plans for a year’s travel, and then 
a gay time in Rome, Nice, etc., after | 
was out of mourning. I told him I 
thought I ought to go to America for 
a time, as there would be a good deal 
of business connected with the estate. 
He asked, rather pathetically, if 1 
wanted him to go with me, and, of 
course, I did. 

Then I said, rather hastily : 

“I am sorry for what I said yester- 
day. I did not mean really all I said, 
but you know I blurt out everything 
in my mind. You knew all about that 
beforehand.” 

“Matters are very different now,” 
said Angelo, coldly, “and you are my 
wife.” 

“Yes, and I am really fond of you.” 

“Are you, really?” 

I assured him of it again and again, 
and he kissed me, and I thought he had 
forgotten his displeasure against me, 
for he was very nice then for several 
days. ... 

Somebody, Kipling, I think, says that 
an Oriental will carry a stone for his 
enemy seven years in his pocket, then 
turn it and carry it seven years longer, 
and then seize his opportunity and hurl 
it. 
\ngel 


ing 


o had something of that pa- 
tience in him—not, however, that he 
waited fourteen years to throw his 


stone. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


We had a rough passage, and Angelo 
was very ill, and treated me as a spoiled 
baby treats its nurse. I had to stay in 
the stateroom nearly all the time; to 
sit beside him and hold his hand and pet 
him. And for all that no thanks, but 
only petulant complaints. He was sure 
that he should die, and that I had 
brought him to take this infernal jour- 
ney for no other purpose. 
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Happily, the last two days he was 
able to be on deck and to go to his meals ; 
and after carefully looking over all the 
women on the ship, chose to be inter- 
ested in an American, young, very well- 
dressed in black, and very easy to make 
acquaintance with. She was a widow, 
he told me, and he was much surprised 
that I would have nothing to say to her. 
I said something contemptuous about 
her, and he retorted angrily, and then 
devoted himself to make up for my un- 
friendliness. He was with the widow 
for most of the two days, and spent his 
evenings with the men at cards. He 
lost several hundred franes—seven or 
eight hundred. (That night, in London, 
when we quarreled, he had lost two 
thousand.) I did not reproach him in 
the least for any of these things, but was 
perfectly good-natured. 

“You amuse yourself now,” I said. 
“Later, it will be my turn.” 

“Yes, provided you amuse yourself 
in a proper way, as my wife.” 

I did not take such speeches very 
seriously, still thinking that I should 
do exactly as I chose. 

“But 1 am not much afraid for you,” 
he would go on. ‘You have no temper- 
ament, no imagination and no heart. 
You have curiosity, but not enough to 
make a fool of yourself. You go through 
the world trying to see life, and you 
look here and look there, and never see 
anything at all. If you had any feeling, 
there are some things you’ would not 
want to see. But, as it is, nothing 
shocks you, because you understand 
nothing.” 

Frequent remarks like this showed 
that Angelo nourished a grudge against 
me; but how deep it went I did not 
realize till later. And I did not worry 
about it, because Angelo seemed to need 
me quite as much as | desired he should; 
and often appeared as much in love with 
me as during the first days of our mar 
riage. Then he would praise my beauty, 
and say that he really loved me more 
than any one; and when he made him- 
self charming, I tried, on my part, to 
please him. 

\s one way of pleasing him, I prom- 
ised, as soon as the estate was in my 
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hands, to settle on him a large amount 
of money. 

With this reward in view, the mar- 
chese was perfectly friendly and consid- 
erate all the time we were in Washing- 
ton. And he made ‘himself so agree- 
able to my two brothers, who came to 
see me there, that they liked him ex- 
tremely. 

John was still unmarried, but Robert 
had brought his wife with him, and she 
promptly struck up a great friendship 
with Angelo. Angelo knew, of course, 
that she and I hated each other, and | 
did think it a little unkind in him to 
make love to her. But, as it was plainly 
she who ran after him, and as he used 
to make fun of her to me, in his droll 
way, | forgave him. She had been a 
country girl before her marriage, and 
now put on very fashionable airs, and 
Angelo, who was a good amateur actor, 
would imitate her for my amusement, 
and repeat the things she said about me, 
which certainly were nasty enough. Of 
course, she was furious, as my aunt had 
left absolutely everything, including her 
house in Washington, to me. 

Angelo hated America, weather and 
all, and would go about buried in a 
fur-lined overcoat. “Triste,” was his 
word for Washington, and, in fact, for 
the country in general. So miserable 
was he that I took the first opportunity 
I had of cheering him up, and just as 
soon as I could get hold of the money, 
settled nearly a hundred thousand dol- 
lars on him. The more fool I! 

I have had occasion, since, to prove 
the truth of the saying, “Gratitude is a 
thread, hope a cable.” I really thought 
the marchese would be grateful to me 
for what I had done, and would con- 
tinue to be on his good behavior. But, 
apparently, he regarded my gift as 
payment for his past devotion. 

No sooner was he in possession of the 
money than a terrible restlessness took 
hold of him. He vowed to me that 
he could not endure Washington any 
longer, and that he must go to New 
York and see a little life for a few days, 
or he should go mad. I cheerfully told 
him to stay a week. He gave me the 
name of the hotel he would stop at, 
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promised to write, and was off like a 
shot. 


CHAPTER VII. 


That was the last I heard of him for 
nearly three weeks. 

He did not write, and when a week 
had gone by I began to be a little wor- 
ried. I was so tied up with business— 
lawyers, agents and what not—that | 
hardly knew how to get away, but at 
the end of a fortnight I was really 
troubled, and, my telegrams remaining 
unanswered, I went to New York. 

Angelo had not been to the hotel he 
had named, and I found him two days 
later at the Savoy. He was ill in bed, 
and his vale-—whom he had brought 
from Italy with him—at first said the 
marchese was asleep and could not he 
disturbed. 

I went into his room, however, and 
found him looking very much done up. 
He was suffering from a bad neuralgic 
headache, which often afflicted him. 
He said he was nearly crazy from 
these pains in his head. He seemed sur- 
prised, but rather glad to see me, as 
he always was when ill; and at once be 
gan to complain about the weather, the 
food, and the dullness of the place. 

“Well, my child,” I said, “if you were 
so dull as all that, you might have 
spared time to write me a line.” 

“Oh, but I knew you would not 
worry about me, you are so sensible,” 
he said. “Besides, | did not think of 
writing, that is the truth. You know 
I hate to write letters.” 

“Then you must have had some 
amusing companions,” I said. 

No. He declared he had been bored. 
He had seen the widow, whom he met 
on the ship, two or three times—but 
there was no gayety, he declared, in 
this triste land. A French girl, who 
was singing in vaudeville, he had taken 
out to supper, and since then he had 
been perfectly homesick. There was 
nothing to do except gamble. 

“As for you,” he said, “I understand 
you now. You are a true American. 
Everything in this country is hard and 
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the air, the water, even the sun- 
Everything is business. There 


cold 
light. 
is no grace here, nothing alluring, no 
real beauty, no softness, no comfort— 
nothing but plush and ice water.” 

“Ah, well, my infant, we will go back 


to Paris,’ I said. “I don’t want to 
stay here, Heaven knows. I will rent 
the house in Washington, and, as for 
the other property, my aunt was a good 
business woman and | shall let well 
enough alone.” 

“Ves,” grumbled Angelo, “but I shall 
never get rid of America so long as you 
are with me. You are a piece of it.” 

Now, wasn’t that unkind, after what 
| had done for him? But I ignored it, 
thinking it was simply the childish pet- 
ulance he always showed when he was 
ill; exasperated, no doubt, by a bore- 
dom which I felt myself, and so could 
pardon him. If I had not been so busy 
during the month we had = spent in 
America I, too, should have been ter- 
ribly ennuyée. Even it was, [| re- 
joiced as much as Angelo in bidding 
what I hoped was to be a long farewell 
to my native land. 


as 


We went directly to Paris, for my 
wardrobe needed replenishing, and 
stopped at the lly sée Palace Hotel, 


where | had lived a good deal before 
mv marriage, and was well known. 

‘T had, I confess, another reason for 
going there. Edouard always spent 
part of the winter at that hotel, and | 
did hope to see him. [| had not heard 
a word from him since the very brief 
formal note in which he acknowledged 
the news of my engagement, and 
wished me happiness. 

He was there at the hotel; | saw him 
the very first evening at dinner. | 
know, too, that he must have seen me, 
for he was the only man in the room 
who never glanced at our table. 

I am noticeable anywhere, if it were 
only for my height and figure, and es- 
pecially so when dressed in black. Of 
course, he had seen me. But, as I say, 
he finished his dinner without glan- 
cing toward me, and went out. 





$v that time Angelo was in a fury. 
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“Who is that man you are staring 
at?” he cried. “Don’t you see you have 
driven him away! You are. making 
yourself ridiculous—everybody in the 
room sees it!” 

This was a little strong. I had 
hardly glanced two or three times at 
Edouard. 

I said, in a light, conversational tone, 
smiling, as though we were talking of 
indifferent matters, “What is the use 
of flying into a rage? That gentleman 
is an old acquaintance of mine, and I 
haven’t looked at him a tenth as often as 
you have at the little brunette behind 
me. Who is she—a danseuse?” 

Be silent!” cried Angelo. “I know 
well enough who that man is. You 
came here to meet him’—and so on. 

I did not try to answer him, but fin- 
ished my dinner quietly. Then I pro- 
posed taking coffee in the court, where 
we could listen to the music, but the 
marchese said: 

“IT am going out, and I[ can’t trust you 
alone. I wish you to go upstairs.” 

“But I prefer,” said I, serenely, “to 
have my coffee down here. Then, if 
you like, you can go out.” 

Accordingly we went in and ordered 
coffee. 

Presently the little brunette came— 
she was dressed in white, with a big 
white hat, and arranged herself very 
conspicuously in full view of Angelo. 
She was a very graceful, pretty crea- 
ture, young, with black hair and velvety 
eyes. I turned my chair a little to look 
at her, and Angelo immediately broke 
out: “No lady would do such a thing!” 

“I’m only looking at her feet,” I said. 
“IT want to see if she is a dancer.” 

Angelo looked daggers at me. “If 
you say another word,” said he, “I will 
go over and sit with her, before you.” 

And I kept silent, not wanting a pub- 
lic scandal. Afterward we went up- 
stairs. 

Then Angelo went out and was gone 
till three in the morning. 


That first day is a fair sample of the 
fortnight we spent in Paris. I was in 


mourning and could not go out in the 
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evening. Angelo was out every even- 
ing and for luncheon, and would come 
and tell me his adventures, on purpose 
to make me miserable. He was gam- 
bling and losing heavily, and had spent 
extravagant sums on clothes and jew- 
elry for himself. 

He told me the little dancer, whose 
name was Eloise, was in love with him, 
and showed me a photograph she had 
given him—and such a photograph! 

As for me, he said, he was tired of 
me, hated me. He could see I re- 
gretted Edouard, and would never for- 
give me. He had, of course, found out 
that Edouard was in the hotel, and 
knew him by sight; and he told me that 
he knew I had come to the Elysée Pal- 
ace simply to see Edouard, and that he 
had me watched every moment when 
he was away. Also that he was going 
to tell the manager of the hotel not to 
serve me anything to drink in my room, 
for I was a slave to that habit. Did 
one ever hear anything so outrageous? 

All this time he was going out every 
night in my carriage, and Heaven only 
knows who his companions were. 

One evening at dinner I noticed a 
man in the dining-room who had been 
pointed out to me several times as a 
notorious card sharper. 

I directed Angelo’s attention to him, 
and asked him to be careful not to play 
with the man. He was an American, 
they said, of good family, and certainly 
of good presence, and had a knack of 
getting in with people, whom after- 
ward he would fleece at cards. Surely 
there was nothing in my warning that 
ought to offend Angelo, but all the same 
he was angry. 

“T shall make his acquaintance this 
evening,” he said. ‘Probably he is some 
old lover of yours that. you don’t want 
me to see, but I’m not to be so easily 
fooled !”’ 


Two or three times I met Edouard 
face to face in the hotel, and he simply 
bowed and went on. He looked, I 
thought, older and graver than in the 
days I had known him. I saw that he 
did not mean to approach me, and made 


up my mind that I would speak to him 
at the first opportunity. _ 

I used to go every afternoon for five 
o'clock tea into the court, which at that 
hour is crowded with fashionable people 
of both worlds, returning from the Bois. 
I used to see some of my acquaintances 
there, and also liked to watch the fine 
ladies with whom one is not acquainted. 
La belle Otero would come in, trail- 
ing her fine plumage; and the Span- 
ish girl, Guerrero; and _ occasionally 
Cléo de Merode. And there would be 
all the gay English and Americans. It 
was a pretty sight, though, to be sure, 
I was not much in the spirit of it. 

One day I saw Edouard at a table 
with some distinguished-looking French 
people whom I did not know. They 
were just finishing their tea and toast 
when I came in. I hurried over mine 
and got out in time to see Edouard 
alone, going into the library. I fol- 
lowed him. There was no one within 
hearing, and I said: 

“You are unkind to have forgotten so 
completely an old friend.” 

“T remember, madame, only too well,” 
he replied, coldly. 

“T cannot believe,” I exclaimed, “that 
you do not wish even to speak to me.” 

“There are things that pass belief, 
but that, nevertheless, occur,” he said. 

“So be it!” I said, haughtily. “But 
for what has occurred you are as much 
to blame as I.” 

“T do not blame you. We are what 
we are,” he said, gravely. 

“Men are. And women are what 
men make them.” 

“And therefore blameless, whatever 
happens. Well, perhaps——’” 

“T want to talk to you,” I said, im- 
petuously. “I am terribly lonely.” 

“No,” said Edouard. “You must not 
be compromised in your husband’s eyes. 
You are unhappy. It is easy to see 
that. The marchese is a man of violent 
temper. It will be for your comfort to 
have as few complications as possible.” 

All this in a voice like the gentle 
dropping of an icicle. I looked at him, 
but I might as well have tried to look 
into a stone. 
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“Then,” I said, in despair, “i am not 
to have a single friend?” 

“Many, I hope—who have not had 
the misfortune to——” 

He stopped. Was it because he would 
not say that he had loved me once? 

“Adieu,” he said, abruptly. “I am 
leaving Paris to-night.” 

He looked at me sadly—in sadness 
rather than grief—and left me. 

[ sat down and took up a magazine 
and turned the leaves slowly, without 
seeing them. 


What a strange man was Edouard! 
What harm could it have done to sit 
and talk with me for h 
Even supposing a scene with Angelo, 
what cared I for that? I was by now 
well accustomed to scenes, about any- 
hing or nothing. 

What was the matter with me, any- 
way, that everything I touched turned 
to ashes in my hands? Why was it 
that I had failed to recover Edouard’s 
friendship, as I had failed to keep An- 


alf an hour? 


gelo on good terms with me? Other 
women, with not half my advantages, 
managed to make a success of their 
lives, even though they demanded far 
more than I did. All I asked of life 
now was a reasonable amount of com- 
fort and pleasure—and who was so 
bored and watched as [? 

I was not clever at managing people, 
that was evident, and neither had I the 
temper of a bully. It was Angelo—my 
iful, soft-voiced Roman—who had 


that. and used it. Several times of late 





| seen him strike his valet—a small, 
old man—and I wondered if it 
soon come my turn. 

I went up to my room, and did the 
i I could do—began to cry, 
out of sheer disgust with life and my- 
self. It would have been better to drive 
llv did, alone, even though 





out, as I usual 
that bored me to extinction. Crying is 
terribly unbecoming to me. When I 
am pale and my eves red I look more 
than my twenty-eight vears, while at 
other times I pass for twenty-three or 
four. And, good heavens, if my good 
looks forsook me, what would be left? 


My maid, the same good creature 
who had been with me all these vears, 
came to dress me to go out. Instead 
she had to put a cold compress on my 
head and try to cheer me up by talking 
of my new dresses, which had just 
come. 

“Why do you stay here?” she asked. 
“Paris is not gay for you now—it is 
cold and rainy. Go south—go to 


Naples, where at least you can have 
hy 99 
i 


sunshine. 
, if [ can get the marchese 
away,’ I said, “but he is well amused 
riCT¢ 
Oh, the marchese,” said Ninette, 
who hated him. “Go without him. You 
have got friends there, haven’t you? 


> ° 
In my opinion, you would be well rid 
of the marchese.” 

Yes, it was easy to say that. A good 
many people, | dare say, who had seen 
the way he treated me, would have said 
the same. But. after ail, what had I 
married him for? Not, certainly. in or- 
der to figure as a deserted wife, or to be 
handicapped as is a decent woman liv- 
ing apart from her husband. Neither did 


I wish to imitate the example of one 
of my acquaintances, the Princess 
X——, an American, married to an 


1 


Italian, and driven from him by cruelty, 
who was now living openly with an- 
other man at Naples. [ wanted the 
legitimate position for whicl 12d mar- 
ried, and to keep that I must keep the 
marchese. 

I had decided on this, and controlled 
my tears, while Ninette bathed 1 head 
with eau-de-cologne, when I heard An- 
gelo come into his room. In a moment 
the door opening into my room was 
shut and bolted. I could hear him 


swearing at Luigi, his valet. 

I sent Ninette to ask if he would dine 
at the hotel. 

He shouted back, rudely, “Nof” 

I suppose | would h 
to let him alone after that, but it 
was my impulse to go and speak to him, 
and I did so. I rapped at his door and 
called him by name. In a moment the 
door was flung open. There stood the 
marchese in evening dress, with his 
overcoat on and his hat in his hand, 


' 
ave done better 
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looking very handsome, but pale, and 
glaring like a demon. 

“How dare you approach me!” he 
burst out. “Do you think I don't know 
what you have been doing? Do you 
imagine I’m such a fool as not to have 
you watched? Leave me, vile creature 
that you are. [ will not live with you 
a day longer!” 

[ tried to interrupt him, went up and 
put my hand on his arm. 

His response was a stinging blow 
with the clinched fist, striking me full 
on the temple. I staggered and would 
have fallen, but that Luigi ran to sup- 
port me. 

“If you stay with me,” cried the mar- 
chese, “I will kill you. And it won't 
be by poison. I will knife you all over, 
so that you will suffer as much as pos- 
sible, before you die! I hate and de- 
spise you, vile woman that you are!” 

And he rushed out, banging the door 
behind him. 

Poor Luigi fell on his knees and 
kissed my hand, and pointed to his fore- 
head, muttering that the marchese was 
mad. 

For some moments I could neither see 
nor think, the pain in my head was so 
great. I sat for a while quiet, till I 
had recovered my senses; then I knew 
what to do. 

{ would go to Edouard. 
do something to help me. 

I sent Luigi to find out the number 
of his rooms, if he had not yet left the 
hotel. 

Luigi, trembling with fear, went and 
got the number, and the information 


He should 





that Monsieur de V was in his 
rooms. Meanwhile Ninette had dressed 
me. I put on a hat and veil, which 


hid the mark on my temple, and, tak- 
ing Ninette with me—she protesting 
against my recklessness—I went to 
Edouard’s apartment, which was on the 
same floor with ours. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ninette knocked, went in and said, 
‘‘Madame is here.” 
I passed her. 


Edouard was sitting at a desk, writ- 


ing. He was dressed for dinner. He 
sprang up in great surprise. 

“You! But this is terribly imprudent ! 
Why did you not send for me 

{ was trembling, beside myself with 
pain and anger. I pushed back my veil 
and showed him the red mark on my 
temple. 

“He struck me!” I said, half crying. 
“He threatened to kill me. [am afraid. 
What shall I do?” 

Edouard took my hand and put me 
into a chair, and sat down near me. I 
clung to his hand with both mine, and 
implored him to help me. In fact, for 
the first time in my life I was almost 
hysterical. I hardly knew what I was 
doing. Edouard tried to quiet me, but 
he himself was deeply moved. He was 
deadly pale, but no longer cold and se- 
vere, as he had been toward me that 
afternoon. His face and voice had sof- 
tened wonderfully. He called me again 
by name. 

“My poor Beatrice,” he said; “my 
poor Beatrice’’—soothing me as though 
I were a frightened child. 

[I tried hard to control myself, and in 
a few moments succeeded, let go Ed- 
ouard’s hand, and dried my tears. 

“T am very foolish,” I said. “Why 
should I come to you, of all people? 
3ut—there is no one else. I don’t know 
a soul in this hotel. I don’t want a pub- 
lic scandal. What can I do?” 

“You were right to come to me,” said 
Edouard, very quietly. “I can help 
you, at the last resort.” 

There was something strange in his 
voice. He got up and began to walk 
up and down the room. I watched 
him, fascinated by his look, as I always 
was. I always felt, in Edouard, the 
presence of some unknown force, some- 
thing mysterious, something far beyond 
my understanding and _ control—a 
strength that was not like the strength 
of other men, a depth that was beyond 
their depth—and beyond that, endless 
other depths. So he seemed to me, what- 
ever he may have been to other people. 
And I think that even to those most in- 
timate with him he must always have 
seemed reserved—always solitary in 
soul, 




















[ began now to feel doubtful about 
what I had done. After all, what could 
Edouard do—how could he help me? 

“Has this happened before?” he 
asked, suddenly, pausing before me. 

“Flas the marchese -? No, but he 
strikes his valet constantly, and he has 
often threatened me,” I said. ‘Now 
that he has begun, I have no idea what 
he may do.” 

“How has he threatened you?” 

“He said just now that if I did not 
leave him he would kill me, and not by 
poison, but he would knife me all over, 
so that I should suffer as much as pos- 
sible before dying. His valet thinks he 
All this happened because | 
He is insanely 





is insane. 
spoke to you to-day. 
jealous.” 

“You could leave him. You could 
ect a separation,” said Edouard, looking 
very grim. 

“T cannot get a divorce. I hate the 
scandal of a separation. And there are 
two other reasons against it. First, I 
could not leave him just now, for he has 
all my jewels and every cent of my 
ready money. Also, I am afraid of him. 
[ am sure that he would do me harm 
sooner or later, if I left him and he 
could not get any more money out of 
me. And then it has been predicted to 
me that I shall die by violence i 
\nd at that I began to sob again. “‘I 
have no relatives on this side the ocean,” 
[ added. “If my brothers were here, 
he would not dare.” 

“Have no fear, Beatrice,” 
ouard, very gently. “I will 
brother.” 

“You are good to me. 
you help me, after all?” 

“Tf can do what your brother would 
I shall find the marchese and reason 
with him.” 

“But,” said I, aghast and bewidered 
by Edouard’s look, “that would only 
inake him ten times more furious. After 
all, you are not my brother, and———” 

“T shall find some way to convince 
him,” Edouard said, with an ironic, 
rather abstracted smile. “I must think 
over my arguments—and you must not 
stay here longer.” 





said Ed- 
be thy 


But how can 


do. 
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“Edouard!” I cried, “what do you 
mean to do? Surely——” 

“Surely you can trust me,” he inter- 
rupted, “I shall go and find the mar- 
chese. People have told me that he 
plays every night at one of the hotels. 
I shall, as J said, reason with him.” 

“Edouard! You mean to——’’ 

Suddenly, like a steel spring released, 
he came toward me as I rose, put his 
two hands on my shoulders and turned 
me about so that the light fell full on 
my face. 

“You do not love the marchese,” he 
said, with suppressed violence. 

Love him! All the feelings of the 
last hour swept through me like a tor- 
rent, and I cried: 

“T hate him! I hate him! I would 
rather have a snake, a spider, touch 
me!” 

Then I forgot everything but Ed- 
ouard, whose eyes were searching 
through me, and put up my hands to 
him. 

“T never loved but you,” I whispered. 

He took my two hands and kissed 
them lightly, and his eyes filled with 
tears, 

“Adieu, Beatrice,” he said. 

I could not speak. He took his hat 
and coat and walked with me to my 
door. As we approached, the marchese’s 
door opened, and my heart stood still. 
But it was only Luigi. 

“Has the marchese 
asked. 

“No, madame,” Luigi said. 

I went into my room with Ninette. 
Edouard said, quickly: 

“T have some letters to write and my 
trunks to dispatch. I leave Paris to- 
night. I am going to Spain. But I 
shall see the marchese before I go, and I 
will write you. Adieu, madame.” 

He touched my fingers, bowed form- 
ally, and went on down the corridor. 
Ninette closed my door. I stood like 
one ina daze. She took off my hat and 
veil and put me gently into a chair. | 
was almost fainting, yet I knew that I 
ought to collect myself and think—that 
things of fearful importance were hap- 
pening. I shuddered at Edouard’s 


returned?” JI 
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I did not know what 
he meant to do, but I knew that a meet- 
ing between him and Angelo must have 
terrible consequences. 
Angelo was no coward. 
matters that touched him personally, 


look and manner. 


His pride 


vas alert and fierce. If Edouard now 
took up my quarrel, irritated as Angelo 
already was against him, there could be 
only one outcome. 

I started up—as this became plain to 
me—and called to Luigi, who was in the 
adjoining room. 

“Go to Monsieur de \V——'s 
and, if he is there, be -¢ him to come here 
at once,” I said, “Tf he is not there, 
go down to the reading-room—search 
the hotel—find him—quick, quick !”’ 

Ninette begged me to lie down, not 


roon, 


to excite myself, but I silenced her, and 
began to walk about the room in 
terror. 

I saw it all now. [Edouard meant 


to quarrel with the marchese; he meant 
to fight him. There could be no other 
possible outcome; and that duel, if it 


took place, would be to the death. | 
knew both men well enough to be sure 
of that. 


\Was it possible that Edouard had so 
understood my appeal to him? Did 
he think I had gone, deliberately, with 
that idea in my mind? He must be 
found, must be assured that nothing 
was further from my thoughts—that | 
had not thought at all in my panic. 

It seemed an hour that Luigi had been 
gone. Evidently, he had not found 
Edouard in his rooms. Yet he must be 
somewhere in the hotel, if what he had 
said about writing letters and dispatch- 


ing trunks were not—as very likely it 
was—simply a pretext. If he had al- 
ready left the hotel, then, indeed, I had 


launched a force which I could not con- 
trol, and which would go straight to 
its end, whatever that might be. 

It would be easy enough for him to 
find Angelo. Evidently, he knew as 
well as I did that it was the marchese’s 
habit to play every night at either the 
Hotel Ritz or the Continental. Evident- 


ly, too, they had acquaintances in com- 
mon. 
meet, 


It would be easy for them to 
to quarrel, ostensibly, perhaps, 








about the cards. Oh, yes, I knew how 
such things were managed. 

I am not a deeply passionate or re- 
vengeful person. I could never desire 
the death of any person, I think, 
no matter how much I might have 
been injured. Certainly, I was very 
far from wanting any bodily harm 
to come to Angelo. I did not 
want to retaliate on him in = any 
way, ._but only to protect myself 
from his violence. did not want him 
hurt, no—while, as for seeking his death 
simply for a blow, however humiliating, 
how could such a thing be thought « rf ? 
He was my husband, and though, in a 
way, | did hate him, I had a feeling for 
him that than hatred. It 
was not fondness, certainly, but, 
how, it now made me want to protect 
him from [douard. 

[ remembered, with a momentary feel- 
ing of relief, Angelo’s unusual skill with 
both sword and pistol, which he had al- 
ways put in an hour or two each day 
in perfecting. He was well able to take 
care of himself in ordinary circum- 
stances. I knew nothing of Edouard’s 
ability. But assuredly Angelo’s safety 
meant Edouard’s death, or serious harm, 
Here I plunged back into wretchedness. 
Why had I been such a fool as to drag 
Edouard into my unhappy affairs? 
What good could he do me, after all? 
He could not terrify Angelo 
into treating me well. [I did not want 
my husband killed. Yet | had told Ed- 
ouard that I could not escape from him, 
and that, with him, I was afraid for my 
life. 

That was true only at the 
I am not a timid person, ph 
suffered far more from fear, 
night of than 
since. 

Luigi was gone three-quarters of an 
hour. He came back and reported that 
he could not find Monsieur de V—— 
and that it was believed at the office that 
he had left the hotel, his baggage having 
already gone. I sent Luigi down again, 
end he found a porter who had seen M. 


was stronger 


some- 


reason or 


moment. 
sically. I 
during that 
ever 


suspense, before or 





de V drive away in a fiacre, with 
his servant and portmanteaus, about 
half-past six—that is, a few minutes 








































after he had left me. But the porter 
had not heard the address given 

One reflection gave me some hope. 
Edouard had not dined, and probably 
he would not try to find Angelo till 
late in the evening, for neither of us 
knew where Angelo was dining. Very 
likely he was with Eloise, and ardently 
I prayed that she might keep him with 
her all the evening. In that case, Ed- 
ouard would not find him at his accus- 
tomed haunts. Or, possibly, Angelo 
might return to our hotel. But that, of 
course, was most unlikely, and I could 
not trust to the other chance. 

I told Luigi to take a cab and see if 
he could find M. de V—— at any of 
the hotels of which I|I gave him a 
list, ending at the Ritz and Continental. 
I gave him a note to Edouard, begging 
him to return to me immediately, as 
something important had happened. It 
was a forlorn hope, but the only one I 
could think of. There was no way in 
which I could appeal to Angelo, even if 
he were to be found. 

Luigi went off, evidently much fright- 
ened, and Ninette tried to get me to take 
some dinner, but I could not touch a 
morsel, nor even lie down, though my 
head was raging. I walked up and 
down, up and down, for hours, till my 
heart gave out—it was always weak— 
and I fell upon the bed, utterly ex- 
hausted. 

Luigi came back about two o'clock, 
and said he had not seen either the 
marchese or M. de V——, but he had 
found that the marchese had been at 
the Hotel Ritz about eleven, and, later, 
had gone out with some gentlemen. The 
attendant who told him this had said 
that the party had evidently been drink- 
ing, as there had been some slight dis- 
turbance, he did not know exactly what, 
but enough to attract notice. 

Thus my worst fears were confirmed, 
and I was prepared for the events which 
followed. 


About seven in the morning came a 
messenger with a note to Luigi, from 
the marchese. ‘The valet was ordered 
to pack the marchese’s trunks at once, 
and to take them with him on the first 
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train for Naples, where he was to go to 
the Grand Hotel and await his master. 
Above all, Luigi was to tell me that they 
—the marchese and himself—were go- 
ing to Rome, and that the marchese 
would write me from there and arrange 
for me to join him. On no account was 
I to know of the Naples address. 

Luigi showed me the note, weeping, 
and said he must obey, but promised to 
telegraph me from Naples, or sooner, 
if he could find out what had happened, 
and to let me know as much as he could 
of the marchese’s movements. 

I always paid him double the wages 
which the marchese owed him, so I felt 
I could depend on him. 

Luigi took leave of me, and I col- 
lapsed, feeling as though I was about to 
die. ly heart seemed scarcely to beat, 
my hands and feet were icy cold, my 
head a furnace. Ninette bustled about 
with brandy, hot-water bags, ice, and 
beef-tea, and I passively took what she 
gave me, assuring her, however, that | 
preferred to die, and should count it 
the greatest good luck. 

I felt sure Edouard had been wound- 
ed—perhaps killed. In the latter case, 
I should hear of it ‘soon; in the former, 
T might not know anything of him, un- 
less he himself could have word sent 
to me. I was resolved I would stay in 
Paris till I knew. Indeed, I was in no 
state to travel, and, besides, whither 
should I have gone? Angelo evidently 
meant that I should not know his where- 
abouts at present. I did not believe he 
would write to me. I knew he must be 
enraged against me, and, besides, 
he had—thanks to my folly—money 
enough to supply even his extrava- 
gant wants for a long time. 

And, then, suddenly, with a shock, 
I realized that I myself was almost with- 
out money. Angelo had not only his 
own money, but also twenty thousand 
francs I had given him for our living 
expenses, and all my diamonds, which 
he had taken when we left America, 
for safety in traveling, as he said. 

In this situation I remained two days, 
without a word from Angelo or Ed- 
ouard, or the promised telegram from 
Luigi. 


CHAPTER 3%, 


The afternoon of the second day a 
visitor was announced, Captain de 
R——. I knew the name. It was that 
of a countryman and friend of Ed- 
ouard’s, whom I had seen with him 
once, but had not met. 

He was shown into my sitting-room— 
«a young man, rather small, dark and 
military looking. He bowed, scarcely 
looking at me, and remained standing. 

“You bring me news of M. de V * 
] said, hardly able to speak. 

“The saddest news, madame.” 

His face showed only too plainly 
what it was. He had a small package 
in his hand, which he now laid on the 
table. 

“MI. de \V—— directed me to bring 
vou this, and to be of service to you, 
madame, so far as I could,” he said, 
with cold precision. “But it is neces- 
sary for me to leave Paris, to perform 
the last duty to my friend.” 

“But.” | broke out, “I know nothing! 
Tell me what happened. I know 
only that there was a quarrel between 
M. de V and my husband, but I 
have not heard a word from the mar- 
chese since !”’ 

He looked at me with evident sur- 
prise, and said, coldly: 

“They met in the Bois de Boulogne, 
at six yesterday morning. The mar- 
chese had chosen pistols. At the first 
shot, M. de V—— fell, shot through 
the lungs. I was not on the ground, 
but M. de V *s second sent for me 
to the hotel where they had taken him, 
and confided him to me. Both the sec- 
onds and, I suppose, the marchese, also, 
then left Paris at once. 

“Last night, at seven, M. de V 
died, and as soon as the necessary form- 
alities are completed, I shall take his 
hody to his cld home, in compliance 
with his request. Meantime, if you have 
any commands a 

“No,” I said, faintly, “none.” 

I then thanked him, and he mur- 
mured a perfunctory phrase or two and 
took his leave. 

There is no use in trying to describe 
my feelings—my grief and remorse— 
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my tears, misery and despair. How 
I cursed my own folly, now that I had 
spoiled my own life and destroyed Ed- 
cuard’s, which, no doubt, was worth 
more than mine. And, yet, was the 
blame all mine? Had I ever had the 
faintest idea that all this could happen, 
simply from a moment of folly on my 


part? 
And now my own lot was worse thar 
\nd 1 n lot was worse than 
ever. Angelo had a good pretext for 


anger and ill-treatment of me, if he re- 
quired a pretext, and other people a 
pretext for speaking ill of me, for, of 
course, the main facts of the affair 
would be known. And if Angelo was 
alienated from me and Edouard gone, 
what was to become of my life? 

Finally, | was unable, in the present 
state of my money affairs, to leave 
Paris at once, as I wished. I could not 
even leave the hotel, for I had actually 
only about a hundred francs in my pos- 
session. I had friends in Paris, but |] 
would have died rather than appeal to 
any of them in the circumstances. If 
they knew that the marchese had left 
me in this way, it would seem a positive 
proof against me. And however fool- 
ish I might have been, my character 
was good, and I could not bear to have 
suspicion thrown upon it. 

Some hours after Captain R had 
left me, I opened the parcel he had 
brought. I thought very probably it 
contained my _ letters to Edouard. 
But it was a small ebony box, and a let- 
ter addressed to me in his hand, and 
containing the key to the box. This was 
the note: 





“My Dear Beatrice: In a certain event, 
which is not unlikely, I have thought that 
you may need what I send you with this. 
Take the money, go to America, where you 
will be safe; and from there, if you will, 
make a gift to the convent of the Sacred 
Heart, in Paris. E. pe V——” 


The box was full of gold pieces. 

So thoughtful for me, and, in another 
way, so harsh and reckless, was this 
strange man. 

I felt, then, that his life and character 
would always remain a riddle to me; 
and so it would have been but for a cer- 
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tain illumination that came to me, some 
weeks later, in a strange and unexpected 
way—by a means none too pleasant, 
which I will narrate later. 

Meanwhile, | made preparations to 
leave Paris that night, but not 
for America. | could not act on Ed- 
ouard’s advice. | wanted nothing less 
than to go to America. | did not know 
what would be the next step in my life 
with Angelo, but, as yet, | was not sep- 
arated from him, and J] was not sure 


that 1] wanted to be. After all, he was 
the best, so far as I could see, that was 
left to me. If | could tame him, | 


might be able to live with him; and 
when he had spent the money which I 
had foolishly given him, | should prob- 
ably be able to bring him to some terms. 
At least, | was of a mind to try. What 
else could I do? 


CHAPTER X. 


| resolved to find the marchese, to 
have an interview with him, and ar- 
range, if possible, some way of living 
respectably before the world; or, at 
least, to get from him some of my 
money and my jewels. 

| therefore left with Ninette for 
Naples, went to the Grand Hotel, and 
found that the marchese was there. I 
engaged rooms, as near his as I could 
get them, and very dreary and desolate 
I felt while Ninette was gone to find 
Luigi and bring him to me. It was 
terrible weather, raining and windy, the 
waves dashing over the promenade 
against the hotel. Truly a fine ending 
of the old year and beginning of the 
new ! 

Well, Luigi came in trembling, with 
tears in his eyes, protesting that he had 
not been able to send the telegram to 
me. The marchese was ill and had 
hardly allowed him out of his sight, and 
besides had threatened him with all 
sorts of things if he let me know their 
whereabouts. 

But when I heard that Angelo was 
ill in bed and the doctor attending him 
I plucked up courage; for he was al- 
ways easy to manage when he was ill. 


So I ordered Luigi to follow me, and 
went boldly into his room. 

He was looking quite ghastly, his 
head done up in ice bandages; stared 
when he saw me, but seemed too ill to 
talk. He shut his eyes and groaned, 
and even allowed me to sit on his bed- 
side and take his hand. I knew what 
to do for him when he had these terrible 
headaches, and stayed im his room wait- 
ing on him till late at night, when he 
was sleeping soundly. 

The next day he was better, and ac- 
cordingly received me worse, and | 
spent less time with him. Nothing had 
as yet been said of the circumstances 
in which we had parted. But on the 
second day after my arrival Angelo got 
up and dressed, and then we had an 
explanation. That is to say, he got into 
a rage and abused me, said he would 
not stay another night under the same 
roof with me, and called me all the bad 
names in the long catalogue which he 
reserved for me. 

Still no mention of the tragedy. 

Finally he said that if I had the least 
blue blood in me, if I were a lady, I 
would be ashamed to follow him or to 
stay with him. 

Then I said very quietly that I had 
no wish to stay with him, that I simply 
wanted the money which I had given 
him for our joint expenses, as I had 
been left entirely without money in 
Paris, and my jewels which he had. ' 
said I intended to go to America. This 
staggered him, as I knew it would. 

After a silence, he said he had only 
five thousand francs left—out of the 
five thousand dollars I had given him 
two months before!—that he had lost 
enormously at cards. He gave me the 
thousand dollars, and also the bag con- 
taining my diamonds, and asked me to 
count them, to be sure he had not stolen 
any. He said he should go, as soon as 
he was able, to Nice—which I suppose 
meant Monte Carlo. 

I told him that I did not want to sail 
for America in the middle of win- 
ter, and should go to Capri for two 
months or so. He appeared relieved at 
that, and became _ correspondingly 
abusive. He said that he did not wish 
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to see me or hear of me for some time 
to come, for he was afraid that he 
would do me the harm which I richly 
deserved. At that he glared at me like 
a demon and took out his revolver, 
which he always keeps loaded in a 
drawer. 

“I have a mind to end it all now,” 
he said, furiously. 

“Very well, do so,” I replied, calmly, 
and he put the revolver back in the 
drawer. 

Then he spoke of Edouard; said I 
had committed a crime, that I had done 
murder; for I had tried to have him, 
my husband, killed; and he had killed 
in self-defense. He said he believed 
Edouard was not the guilty person, for 
he had tried to get away from me, but 
I had pursued him, and was responsible 
for his death. 

As he got more and more furious, | 
left him. 

I sent for the manager of the hotel, 
who knew me, and told him that the 
marchese, though ill, intended to leave. 
In fact, I wanted to find out when he 
was going, and the manager told me 
he had asked for tickets for himself and 
his valet for the next day. 

I did not see him again before he 
went. 

I decided to stay on a few days, till 
the weather was better; and it was 
nearly a week before the sun shone out. 
Then I took the little steamer across 
the bay, and came to the charming hotel 
where I have been for three weeks, and 
where this is written. I have delightful 
rooms, full of sunlight—the sky has 
been as blue as the bay all this time— 
and I’ve had peace and quiet, or, at 
least, quiet. Sorely I needed it, too, for 
by the time I got here I was really ill. 
My heart gave out and I could hardly 
crawl around, and ‘felt like an unhappy 
ghost. 

During the first fortnight I had my 
meals in my room, and gave myself up 
to my weakness and misery. I was ter- 
ribly lonely, too. There isn’t a soul in 
the house that I know, and I’m glad 
of that, for it would have been awk- 
ward to appear without the marchese, 
in the circumstances, but I have wished, 


sometimes, that I had some one to talk 
to—really talk to, I mean, confiden- 
tially. 

For lack of any other distraction I be- 
gan to write this narrative, thinking, 
too, that if anything should happen to 
me, I would want my family to know 
the truth; and, indeed, for the first few 
days, I thought that I was going to die, 
or have some nervous breakdown, at 
least. It may be that the occupation of 
writing this has saved me from hysteria 
or melancholy. 

During the past week I’ve been a 
little stronger, and have gone down to 
my meals, and stayed a good deal in the 
gardens. The people in the house seem 
a very unobjectionable lot, several of 
them quite attractive, but I don’t care 
about making acquaintances. I notice, 
however, a great many glances of in- 
terest in my direction, and, of course, 
they know who I am. 

I wonder what will be the next event 
in my life—and whether it will add to 
this account, or end it for good? Some- 
how I have a feeling that the calm of 
my existence here is unnatural—like 
the calm of the heart of a storm—and 
that pretty soon I shall be out in the 
gale again. Chi lo sa? 


. . . . . 


February 17th—I have made some 
acquaintances — a young American 
woman, a widow with a little girl, who 
one day stepped on a flounce of a new 
white dress of mine and tore it (the 
little girl did, I mean, not the widow), 
and in that very casual way we got to 
talk to one another. I like them very 
much—Mrs. Flower and her brother, 
Henry Care, who is staying here with 
her. 

I met him a day or so after the ac- 
cident to my dress, but had noticed him 
some time before, and, of course, knew 
him for an American the minute I saw 
him. Mrs. Flower might be anybody, 
almost—a beautiful, soft voice and nice, 
gentle manners. 

I have not cared much, as a rule, to 
meet Americans abroad; for the bad 
qualities of my countrymen seem to 
flourish and bloom in foreign air. If 
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they were pushing at home, they are 
ten times more so abroad; and if they 
are naturally dull or quarrelsome you 
find it out sooner than you would at 
home. Of course, I mean the sight- 
seeing classes, not those who have lived 
much in Europe. 


But Mrs. Flower, and her brother,’ 


Henry Care, are exceptions. They are 
in a way sight-seers, but not at all tire- 
some about it. Mrs. Flower’s health is 
delicate, and she can not stand the 
American winters. It is her brother's 
first visit abroad. He is a newspaper 
man, and has written a novel, which it 
seems is very successful, so that he 
could take a vacation—the first, he told 
me, in six years. 

It is some time since I have known 
anybody who really worked hard like 
that, for a mere living; but I will say 
for him that you could never have 
guessed it from his manner. He is the 
laziest-looking man, I think, that I ever 
saw. He seems to do absolutely noth- 
ing from morning till night except 
smoke, and even that he does as if it 
were almost too much trouble. He 
lounges about with his sister and me, 
and sits for hours looking sleepilv at the 
sea, and the flowers, and people pass- 
ing; apparently not caring whether any- 
thing ever happens again or not. He 
is about thirty-five, rather a handsome 
man: black hair, beginning to wear off 
at the temples; very blue eyes, and a 
lean, clean-cut kind of face, also show- 
ing a good deal of wear and tear. In 
fact, he looks very experienced; but as 
he talks very little, and then not about 
himself, it is difficult to find out whether 
he really is or not. He is a cynical per- 
son—that I discovered early—always 
laughing, or chuckling, rather, at other 
people—quite rude about it, he is, some- 
times. He treats me in that cool Amer- 
ican way, just about as though I were 
another man; but yet seems interested 
in me and always very ready to talk, 
or to hear me talk, for he doesn’t con- 
tribute much. 

February 20.—When I first found 
out he was a newspaper man I admit 
I was rather upset; I immediately had 
visions of long stories about me, and 


perhaps even my picture, appearing in 
those horrid American papers. I took it 
for granted he knew something about 
me. I asked him if he was writing let- 
ters from Capri to his paper; and he 
looked at me and burst out with his 
abrupt laugh. Certainly he can be very 
disagreeable at times. 

“No,” he said, “I came over here to 
forget there were such things as news- 
papers. It’s most unkind of you to 
mention them. Pray don’t do it again. 
But anyhow, even if I did write letters 
from here, I’m afraid they wouldn't be 
of much use to the paper. You see I’m 
the Wall Street editor. You don’t 
know what that is, do you?” 

I didn’t, and he explained, and then 
asked me to drop the painful theme for- 
ever, and I was quite willing. 

Mrs. Flower is rather a sweet person, 
very quiet and ladylike, well-dressed, 
tall and good-looking, though not hand- 
some, like her brother. She is lighter 
than he, and very pale, but with beau- 
tiful eyes and beautiful white teeth. She 
seems somewhat reserved and sad; has 
been widowed about two years, and 
was, I believe, very much in love with 
her husband. She and Mr. Care do not 
mix with the other people at all; but 
she and I were attracted to one an- 
other at once. I suppose she saw I was 
ill and unhappy; she was very sympa- 
thetic. And a few days ago, when I 
was feeling especially miserable and 
forlorn, I came out with the whole 
story to her. 

That was about two weeks after our 
acquaintance began, and nearly a month 
after my arrival. In all this time I have 
not heard a word from Angelo, though 
I have written him twice. I have not 
a soul to confide in, for I would not let 
my family know what humiliation I 
fiave suffered; and it was a great relief 
to speak out at last. 

I told her everything, even things 
that I have not put down here; and she 
was shocked and horrified. She begged 
me to let her tell her brother, who 
might be able to suggest some way to 
help me. I said she might tell him, 
though I knew he couldn’t do anything 
for me. Then I talked to him myself, 
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and gradually have come to talk to him 
more than to Mrs. Flower. 

A man’s mind is always more inter- 
esting to me than a woman’s. There is 
more point to what they say, especially 
if they’re at all clever—and then there 
are all the things that they don’t say. 
In Henry Care’s case, however, I’m not 
sure that the things he doesn’t say are 
the usual things. [ can’t tell at all what 
he thinks about me. In the first place, 
he didn’t say anything at all for a long 
time, but asked a question now and then 
to draw me out—not that it was neces- 
sary, either, for I talked to him per- 
fectly frankly. I hate prudishness and 
the American idea that a married wo- 
man must be as squeamish as a 
young girl. I talked to him as a 
Frenchwoman talks to an_ intelligent 
man, and, to do him justice, he 
was not the least shocked. He 
would lounge in his chair and look at 
me with his half-shut eyes, and listen 
with the greatest attention. 

At last, when I came to tell how the 
marchese had struck me, and abused me 
before the servants, he let his cigar go 
out; then sat up in his chair; then got 
up and walked away some rods, and 
came back again. 

“T’d like to get hold of him,” he said. 
“A good horse-whipping is what he 
needs.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t you think 
of interfering!” I cried, quite alarmed 
by his look. “It would only mean more 
misery for me.” 

Then I told him about Edouard—not 
that he had been in love with me, but 
that he had been an old friend. Mr. Care 
had not heard anything at all of the 
duel, it seemed, except from Mrs. 
Flower, to whom I had told it all. 

“That was no way to go about it,” 
he said, with great decision. ‘“‘What’s 
the use of giving a man like that the 
chance to kill you? I tell you I’d horse- 
whip him!” 

“Then he would certainly kill you.” 

“No. I'd be ready for him,” said my 
American. “But the devil take all for- 
eigners, anyway. I don’t understand 
their ways, and the more I know of 
them the less I like them. What made 





you marry one, anyhow?” he cried, 
whirling round upon me. ‘Couldn’t 
you find an American good enough for 
you?” 

“You must remember,” I said, “that 
I’m half a European myself.” 

“No, you’re not,’ quoth he, “not a 
bit of it. If you were you'd be up to 
their tricks. You'd have got on better. 
The European women must know how 
to manage men like your marchese, or, 
good Lord! how could they live at all? 
No, you haven’t been in on the game for 
a minute. The marchese has bluffed you 
right along, and now he’s raised the 
ante on you till you’ve got to have a 
pair of pistols to come in; and [ tell 
you it isn’t worth while. What you want 
to do is to get right out of the game. 
It’s too swift for you. You ought to 
go back to America, and stay there.” 

I had never heard Mr. Care make so 
long a speech; I had never seen him so 
much awake. He stood before me, with 
his feet planted well apart, his arms 
folded, frowning down upon me, with 
a most determined look on his face. I 
became alarmed, lest he should insist 
on shipping me off to America by the 
next boat. 

“T should be bored to death there,” I 
said. 

He stared at me, blankly. 

“Oh, well, if this sort of life amuses 
you,” he growled; “if what you’re after 
is excitement, why, I suppose you'd bet- 
ter stay where you're likely to get stilet- 
toed, or thrown downstairs.” 

Then he relaxed into his chair again. 

“T forgot [ was on my _ vacation. 
Don’ excite me again for nothing,” he 
said, in his usual ironical manner. 

“You don’t understand,” I said. 
“You men never understand a woman.” 

“That may be—some women. But 
tell me this—if you’re so set on living 
over here, why don’t you get a di- 
vorce ?” 

“There is no divorce in Catholic coun- 
tries,” I explained to him. I should 
think any newspaper man would have 
known that. 

“But you are an American, and not a 
Catholic.” 

“But, by the laws here, I became an 
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Italian when I married. And the laws 
of Italy permit a husband to appropriate 
all his wife’s property, even her clothes 
and jewels; and even to strike her, so 
the marchese informs me.” 

“You could get a divorce from him in 
America.” 

“Perhaps so; but it wouldn’t be legal 
here, and | want to live in Europe.” 

Mr. Care pondered this a moment. 

“T thought marriages between Protes- 
tants and Catholics were not legal,” he 
remarked. 

“You were mistaken,” I assured him. 
“Unfortunately, mine is perfectly so.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Care, “there ought 
to be some way out of this. Of course, 
the simplest way is for you to go back 
to America, where your property is se- 
cured, and where, I believe, the law does 
not smile on a husband’s beating his 
wife; get your divorce there, and be a 
good American citizen.” 

Mr. Care’s persistent harping on the 
American string suggested an idea to 
me. Was he entirely disinterested? 
In mapping out an American future for 
me, did he, perchance, imagine himself 
included in it? Certainly, his manner 
did not exactly indicate anything of that 
sort, but one never can tell. It would, 
I thought, be amusing to find out. 

However, at this point in our conver- 
sation a visitor for me was announced— 
Prince R——, an Italian, and an old ac- 
quaintance of the marchese’s. I was a 
good deal agitated. Was there some 
news of Angelo? I left my American 
abruptly, and went in to receive the 
prince. 


CHAPTER XI. 


He was a_ charming creature, 
with those beautiful manners, that 
smooth courtesy, which make a man of 
Latin blood so attractive. But I could 
not help interrupting his flowery 
speeches, to inquire after Angelo. 

Alas! he said he was afraid he had 
brought me bad news. Angelo was at 
Monte Carlo, where he had been play- 
ing desperately, and losing very heavily. 
He looked ill, and friends of the family, 


who had seen him, were much troubled, 
both by his looks and his behavior. 
They all sympathized with me, said the 
prince, and thought Angelo treated me 
ill. They knew he was of a very vio- 
lent and jealous temper, and it was gen- 
erally believed that Angelo had been at 
fault in the late unhappy affair at Paris. 

Moreover, several of Angelo’s Italian 
acquaintances had asked him, Prince 
R , if we were really married. As we 
were never seen together, it was thought 
that very likely I was not his wife. 
Now, is that not outrageous? 

Prince R made but a brief visit. 
He was going back to Naples next day, 
and I did not see him again. 

Most of the news he brought me is— 
strange as it may seem—rather welcome 
than otherwise. I know that I shall 
have no chance with Angelo so long as 
his money holds out. I know he will 
lose or squander it, sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better, for my purpose. 
Moreover, if he is ill, I can manage him 
all the more easily. 

When he has spent his capital, he will 
come back to me, I am sure. Indeed, 
what else can he do? Then I shall be 
requested to sell out some of my Amer- 
ican property in order to supply him 
with more funds. But I have had my 
lesson; I shall keep the purse-strings in 
my own hands, and my precious hus- 
band on his good behavior. I will not 
separate from him; but I will have a 
treaty of alliance by which my position 
before the world as his wife is secured 
to me; by which, also, I shall be secure 
from public humiliation and private 
abuse. In return, I shall allow him an 
income sufficient for his position, and 
perfect liberty, within the easy conven- 
tions of the society in which we shall 
live. I shall expect him to appear with 
me in the world, but shall make no other 
claim on his time or attention. 

This arrangement, I flatter myself, is 
both proper and practicable. But I 
shall not tell my American friends that 
[ meditate it. Mrs. Flower, with her 
romantic and bourgeois ideas, would be 
shocked. And Mr. Care would prob- 
ably accuse me of lack of spirit. He 
would have me—to use a very vulgar 
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expression—cut off my nose to spite my 
face. Now, I have spirit enough, but I 
see no use in having it in the wrong 
place, and doing myself harm instead of 
good by it. 

If Angelo ever tries to make love to 
me again, he will find I have some. 
When I think of the way he has treated 
me, I quite hate him. It is true that I 
cannot imagine myself doing, or even 
wishing, him any actual harm. I don’t 
want him shot at, or horsewhipped; 
but that is the extent of my tender feel- 
ing for him. 

I do not think, when.I can possibly 
avoid it, of Edouard. It agitates me 
too much. I have sent back the money 
to the convent he named. 

Some time, when I have got over the 
shock somewhat, I think I shall try to 
find Captain de R and talk with 
him about Edouard. 





February 25.—Well, that time will 
never come! I have had another shock. 
My ideas about Edouard are completely 
changed, and my feeling for him. 

Yesterday came a letter. It was 
postmarked Paris, and addressed to the 
Elysée Palace Hotel, in a hand unknown 
to me. The faire suivre in the corner 
of the envelope showed that the writer 
had believed me to have left Paris, and 
had not known my further address. I 
opened it, and was startled to see that 
the thick letter was in the handwriting 
of Edouard. 

I may as well state here the conclu- 
sion to which I came after reading that 
letter. It was not written to me, but to 
a woman, evidently, from the context, 
residing in some convent at Paris— 
probably the one to which, at his re- 
quest, I had sent the money. She ob- 
viously sent me the letter out of pure 
feminine spite and_ revengefulness. 
Doubtless, she had been in love with 
Edouard; and she was willing to part 
with his last letter—which, to be sure, 
could not have- been any great comfort 
to her, either—for the purpose of dis- 
turbing me, whom, of course, she con- 
sidered as the cause of his death. Well, 
that purpose was attained. 


I am disturbed, and my amour propre 
wounded, that Edouard should have 
judged me as he did, and particularly 
that he should have written so of me to 
another woman. This is the letter. I 
translate the body of it: 


“Mon Amie:—Forgive me for not 
saying farewell to you, otherwise than 
by this letter ; but it is written at an hour 
too late for me to be admitted to the 
convent, and early to-morrow morn- 
ing I am to fight a duel, the event 


of which, if I fall, you will have 
learned from the bearer of this. | 
have challenged the Marchese di 


Luna; we meet at six, in the Bois. 
The marchese has chosen pistols, and I 
know that he is a much better shot than 
I. Moreover, I have a presentiment 
that, in writing this letter to you, I am 
taking farewell of life. Therefore, I 
wish to write fully, freely—more freely 
than I have ever spoken to you. I wish 
you to know all the events which have 
led to this act of mine. You will grieve 
less for me so, and, perhaps, will see, as 
calmly as I see it now, that life holds no 
possibility of happiness for me, and so 
death is, perhaps, best. You may say, 
as you have said to me before, that I 
throw away my half loaf because it is 
not a whole one; that I starve rather 
than content myself with what is, after 
all, the general ration dealt out to man 
by his stern jailer. Be it so. I am 
made like that. And I have been pris- 
oner long enough. 

“Let me be tedious. I want to pour 
out to you everything that is in my 
mind. I feel a little light-headed, talk- 
ative, as one feels in the evening, after a 
good dinner and a tiresome day. Per- 
haps it is the prospect of action that 
makes me almost light-hearted, almost 
gay. I can almost persuade myself that 
I am risking my life, that I am willing 
to take life, in a good cause. I shall try 
to kill the marchese. And I am trying 
to believe that I shall think it a good 
deed, if I am successful. You see how 
frank I am. I might say to you, I am 
performing a chivalrous action, I am 
defending a woman, and, if necessary, I 
shall sacrifice my life in the attempt to 
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free her. 
called me a dreamer, a visionary, would 


And you, who have always 


believe me. But, alas! how shall I de- 
ceive you, if I cannot deceive myself? 

“T am more than willing to deceive 
myself. Ever since I grew out of the 
dreams of my boyhood I have tried hard 
to contribute that ‘voluntary illusion,’ 
without which the spectacle of life is 
but a meaningless and tiresome show. 
I have tried to believe that the gilt 
wooden dishes held food and wine; that 
there was beauty under the paint and 
tinsel; that there was mystery behind 
the painted doors and windows; and I 
have not been able to believe it. 

“Who is it says that any human exist- 
ence which is truly respected and ad- 
mired is one long hallucination? I have 
longed that such an hallucination should 
master me; I have tried to induce it, as 
one lies in the dark, with closed eyes, 
and tries to call up images and sounds. 
But it has never come; and, therefore, 
my life has been useless, to the world 
and to myself. 

“[ have the religious temperament, 
and [ am a skeptic. I could have been 
a patriot; I am a man without a coun- 
try. I could have worshiped a woman; 
and I have never found her whom I 
sought. I have had beautiful dreams, 
and all realities seem insipid beside 
them. Some fortunate men, by the mere 
force of dreams, can give to reality the 
illusion of beauty and worth. But I, 
poor wretch, have never been able to 
believe in my dreams. I have had no 
illusions. I did have, once, a delusion. 

“Beatrice was that delusion. I used 
to talk to you a little of Beatrice. I told 
vou she had married. Her husband is 
the Marchese di Luna. I provoked the 
marchese, he insulted me, I challenged 
him, ostensibly over a difference at 
cards; but the real reason was Beatrice. 
She appealed to me, flying from him in 
fear; he had struck her; I saw the mark 
of the blow; he had threatened her life, 
and I am convinced that, if they re- 
mained together, sooner or later he will 
kill her, for he is half a maniac on cer- 
tain subjects. With the most violent in- 


stincts, he is utterly without balance or 
Before the crash came, he 


self-control. 
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had behaved himself so as to make his 
wife the talk of the hotel. She is not 
the woman to rule him. She is weak 
as water. If he conducts himself thus 
within a few months of their marriage, 
what can be before her but a life of mis- 
ery, or a violent death? The marchese 
is a gambler, and he is a fool; he plays 
with all sorts of sharpers, and has lost 
enormously here. When he is not gam- 
bling, he is pursuing women, and 
flaunts his affairs before his wife. I do 
believe this, that in ridding the earth of 
him I should do well. 

“It is not love of Beatrice that moves 
me; still less jealousy. You, I know, 
have believed in my love for her, simply 
because I spoke so little to you of my 
feeling for her. Truly, I could not talk 
about it; I was ashamed of it. It was 
a sort of fever, with alternate hot gnd 
cold fits; and, even in its most ardent 
moments, I knew it was a disorder. 

“Tf you could see her, you would un- 
derstand better, for she is truly beauti- 
ful, and with a beauty which appeals to 
me with a terrible strength. To de- 
serve that body of hers—tall, straight, 
supple, and firm—her spirit should have 
the keenness, the strength, the fine tem- 
per of a Damascus blade. Alas, it is 
base metal! It is like the tin sword 
which thakes such play in the hands of 
the stage hero. My shame is that I was 
deceived for a time; and that I was 
gradually undeceived without ceasing to 
want her. 

“The ideal woman of whom I have 
dreamed must look like Beatrice. 

“It is a type, however, which could 
not appeal generally, in spite of its 
beauty, to men of my race, still less of 
yours. There is something delicately 
masculine, or, rather, sexless, in its fresh 
vigor. It was precisely that element— 
a certain independence, robustness, lack 
of the ordinary feminine point of view 
—which I thought characterized Bea- 
trice, and which attracted me. The 
strength and joy of a young creature in 
love with life—how I longed for them! 
If such a woman loved me, could not I, 
even I, love life? I saw Beatrice liv- 
ing, as it seemed, a life of her own; 


making up the lack of home life, the 
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lack of sympathy between herself and 
her guardian, by observing and investi- 
gating life in general. That independ- 
ence and carelessness of conventions 
which would have frightened most men, 
pleased me. I thought it showed intel- 
ligence and courage. Ah, very soon | 
discovered that Beatrice had no ideas 
about what she saw; she had simply the 
ordinary feminine curiosity, a little per- 
verted. 

“Well—in spite of all this, though I 
found weakness in place of strength, and 
obtuseness in place of intelligence—I 
still wanted to marry Beatrice. I had 
given up the ideal companion, I wanted 
the woman. She became interested in 
me, a little. Then a difficulty arose. I, 
as you know, am proscribed and poor. 
She was absolutely dependent on her 
aunt. And the aunt hated me, for what 
reason, I do not exactly know. If Bea- 
trice married me, she would have noth- 
ing. 

“If she had been the woman I at first 
thought her, I would have ventured it. 
But poverty—with her? I distrusted 
her, and myself still more. There was 
one chance left. If she really cared for 
me, and if she had the strength of in- 
stinct to offer what I could not ask— 
[ knew well enough that conventions, 
feminine shyness, would not hold her 
back. Therefore, when she let me go, 
[ knew it was simply coldness and pov- 
erty of heart, for she had told me she 
cared for me. 

“Once away from her, I saw clearly 
enough. Her influence is purely per- 
sonal. There is no lingering charm, no 
perfume, which follows and haunts one. 
She is without temperament, without 
soul—a machine beautifully made. Yet 
I gave to her what no other woman has 
had from me! Is not that enough to 
prove that I am a being hopelessly di- 
vided against itself, incapable of har- 
mony, therefore incapable of action, and 
of life? 

“You, my dear, always too indulgent 
to me, may answer that question with 
those gentle feminine sophistries which 
comfort where they cannot convince— 
but I shall not hear you. Be assured 
that my last remembrance, the only 


memory, except those of my childhood, 
that I choose to carry with me, is of 
your friendship. I cannot wish you 
happiness, for | know that word has no 
meaning for your ears. But I do wish 
you, from my soul, calmness and peace, 
such as your religion can give to you; 
such as has come now—who knows why 
or whence?—to me. You are the only 
human being, since my mother died, 
who has constantly loved me. If you 
could have been freed from your mar- 
riage, we should be together now; I 
should have forgotten the follies of the 
world in your sweet and pure compan- 
ionship. Thrice dear, thrice honored, 
would you ever have been to me, as you 
are now. EpOUARD.” 


Naturally, I was not overpleased with 
that letter. Setting aside my own pride 
—or vanity, if you choose—I think it 
shows Edouard in a very unfavorable 
light. I had not suspected that he was 
such an egotist. Is it not outrageous 
that, after coolly weighing me, and find- 
ing me wanting, he should make himself 
out to be a martyr for me—should say 
that he risked his life, not because he 
had any affection for me, but because I 
appealed to him to do it? Heaven 
knows I did no such thing, and the ac- 
count of that conversation, which I have 
faithfully written down, proves it. 

Then his saying that my not throwing 
myself at his head and offering to run 
away with him, showed that I had no 
heart! I have only too much, as the af- 
fection I wasted on him shows, as well 
as my kindness to Angelo. Then, the 
unkindness of his writing all that about 
me, and even giving my name, to that 
woman at Paris, whom, evidently, he 
would have married if she had not al- 
ready had a husband. And I do not 
know her name, nor even that of the 
convent where she had had to go to get 
rid of her husband! 

Well, the letter has done one thing for 
me, at least; it will prevent me from 
grieving any more for Edouard. I see 
I have been completely mistaken in him ; 
I am perfectly convinced that I am not 
responsible for his death. It was all his 
own folly. I see now that he never 
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loved me, nor was he grateful to me for 
loving him. So how could I love him 
any longer? 


CHAPTER XII. 


By the same mail that brought me 
that letter, came a note to Ninette from 
the marchese. It was written from 
Nice, and asked her to let him know 
when I intended to leave Capri, where I 
was going, and what I was doing there. 

I told Ninette to write him that I was 
ill, and was going to America as soon 
as I could travel. I thought that would 
probably fetch him round, for no doubt 
his money was giving out. 

Then I determined to amuse myself a 
little with Mr. Care, as he was the only 
man I knew in the hotel. I was hurt 
and angry, that was the truth, and I 
wanted a little admiration and flattery 
forachange. Mr. Care had never flat- 
tered me, but I thought he might, if he 
had a chance. 

[ have a lot of beautiful, new clothes 
for half-mourning from Doucet, and I 
put on for dinner a white and black 
gown, which was excessively becoming. 
[ had more color than usual, and even 
Ninette, who is a severe critic, said, com- 
placently : “Madame, est vraiment belle 
ce sor, 


Truly beautiful! That was what 
Edouard had said of me. He had to 
concede that, at least. Well, I was 


beautiful, and I made up my mind that 
Henry Care should see it. 

I dined with them, and I caught him 
staring at me a dozen times during the 
meal, under his lazy, half-shut eyelids. 

At last he said: ‘Polly, the marchesa 
is very handsome, isn’t she?” 

Margaret Flower—a nice, good-na- 
tured woman—said: “Fancy your tak- 
ing all this time to find that out!” 

“No, I’d suspected it before. But she 
certainly looks ripping to-night,” he 
went on, meditatively. “Too bad, 
though, to waste all that splendor on 
a 

“Oh, it’s only a simple gown,” I 
smiled; “and, if you like it, surely it 
isn’t wasted.” 
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“Like it? I adore it. But who am 
[?” he drawled. 

I disliked that drawl. I never could 
tell whether he was making fun of me 
or not. 

“You are an American,” I said, “and 
I love Americans. I should like to go 
home, and never see another European.” 

“Ah, you’re not in earnest. If you 
were ” he sighed. 

Mrs. Flower looked amused, and I 
was nettled. 

“If you knew what I’ve been reading 
about myself!” I said, and then I told 
them about the letter—or most of it. 

“Now that shows,” I added, “how 
foreigners misinterpret American wo- 
men. They simply can’t understand us. 
To call me cold, insensible, heartless! 
Anything but that. There couldn’t be 
a greater mistake. I’m sure no Amer- 
ican could make it.” 

“Oh, I’m not sure. Even American 
men don’t perfectly understand women. 
I’ve been puzzled once or twice myself.” 

“At least,” I cried, “American men 
can be generous and kind. They don’t 
jump to a conclusion about a poor girl 
and then solemnly try her by it—they’re 
good to their wives. Oh, I wish I'd 
married an American!” 

“Tt isn’t too late,” said Mr. Care. “If 
you leave on the next boat and go to— 
let me see, North Dakota, isn’t it?” 

“Now, Harry protested 
Flower. 

“I’m just as serious as the marchesa 
is,” he rejoined. “She doesn’t mean a 
word she says.” 

“T’m not so sure,” I said, smiling. 

After we had had our coffee, Mrs. 
Flower went upstairs for a little while. 
I believe she used to hear little Polly say 
her prayers every night. Mr. Care and 
I went out on the terrace. It was 
moonlight, and charming, with the 
music in the distance. He smoked his 
perpetual cigar, and I talked to him 
about Edouard. Before, I had told him 
that Edouard was simply an old friend, 
but now I explained everything in de- 
tail. I was still feeling hurt, and 
wanted somebody to comfort me. 

“Do you wonder,” I said, “that, after 
such experiences as mine, I want to go 
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away where I shan’t be misconstrued 
and abused, and all my affections tram- 
pled on?” and I began to cry a little. 
‘Please don’t do that!’ he exclaimed, 
in evident alarm. “It’s the one thing I 
can't stand. I would rather listen to 
hard-luck stories for a week than see 


you shed a single tear.” Then he 
patted my shoulder, nervously, and 
said : 


“Don’t cry, little girl, don’t cry; 
You have broken your doll, I know.” 


“Oh, why can’t you be serious!” I 
cried. 

“T can,” he said, “but I’d much rather 
not. I did give you some serious ad- 
vice the other day, and felt like a fool 
afterward.” 

So he was piqued! 

“T’ve been thinking about it ever 
since,” I assured him, “‘but I can’t de- 
cide on a step like that in a minute. 
And I would be very lonely. I have no 
special friends there. If I had even one 
friend, who was really interested in 
me 2 

“Marchesa,” said he, “there is no rea- 
son why you shouldn’t have a hundred.” 

Was there ever such a stupid man? 

“One never has a hundred friends,” 
said I. “Even a _ fortunate person 
hasn't, much less a person like me, that 
is hard to understand. Very few peo- 
ple even guess at my real nature. I 
suppose I am foolish to hope that any 
one ever will really sympathize with 
me.” 

He blew out a dozen rings of smoke, 
very rapidly, and suddenly asked: 

“Did you ever try sympathizing with 
anybody else ?” 

What a question! I 
what to say for a moment. 

“Do you want me to sympathize with 
vou?” I inquired, rather ironically, for 
I was taken aback. “Or are you going 
to preach to me?” 

“Neither—Heaven forbid! I only 
meant to illustrate the difficulty of the 
thing. You see, one must have imagi- 
nation in order to be sympathetic. 
Now, numbers of the most worthy peo- 
ple have no imagination. J, for in- 
stance, am totally devoid of it.” 





hardly knew 





Well, I did not want to listen to a lec- 
ture on the imagination—only fancy, on 
such a night, moonlight, and all in per- 
fection ! 

“Yes, I think you are,” I 
rose to go indoors. 

He got up, took my hand, bowed over 
it, and kissed it as gracefully as the mar- 
chese himself could have done, and 
wished me pleasant dreams. 

So my gown was wasted, after all! 

American men are horribly prosaic 
and matter-of-fact, and tiresome. 


said, and 


I am rather tired of Capri, too. Nin- 
ette has just had a telegram from An- 
gelo, saving he was coming here in a 
few days, and to telegraph him if [ in- 
tended to leave before then. 


I don’t want him to come here. It 
is dull, and I’m going to Nice. Then 
we shall see what we shall see. If he 


behaves himself, perhaps I shall go back 
to him. And, if anything happens to 
me, this narrative of mine, placed in my 
banker’s hands, will be sent to my fam- 
ily. They can judge between Angelo 
and me. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Nice, March 4th.—Dear, dear Monte 
Carlo! Truly, I think it is the most 
fascinating place in the world! 

I am staying at Nice because it is less 
frightfully expensive, and because some 
friends of mine, Colonel Grace and his 
wife, are here and are most anxious to 
have me go about with them. That is, 
the colonel is. I must confess he is the 
more cordial of the two; but I am used 
to wifely jealousy, and it doesn’t worry 
me. The colonel must give her a good 
deal of trouble; he is a very handsome 
man, soldierly and distinguished, and 
she a most ordinary little person. 

Well, we three have just been over at 
Monte Carlo on the gamblers’ train, 
and spent the afternoon, getting back 
in time for dinner, at which Mrs. G. 
sulked, while the colonel and I were 
quite gay. Mrs. G. thinks: Monte Carlo 
a most immoral place, and was furious 
with the poor colonel for betting a hun- 
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dred francs and Josing them at roulette. 
She will not let him go there alone, and 
yet, I believe, thinks her own soul is in 
danger, from patronizing the place. 

I am in high good humor, for, in the 
first place, the colonel is amusing and 
devoted to me; second, I won a little— 
two hundred francs; third, Monte Carlo 
always makes me feel gay; and last, 
but not least, | have just got a good deal 
of money from America; my quarterly 
rents, interest on mortgages, etc., and 
can draw on my bankers there to the ex- 
tent of twenty thousand dollars, the re- 
sult of a fortunate sale of land. 

\gainst all this good luck I have to 
set the fact that Angelo has not an- 
swered the note I wrote him yesterday, 
on my arrival. He is at a hotel in 
Monte Carlo, and I asked him to meet 
me at the Casino, but he did not appear. 
Colonel Grace has seen him there sev- 
eral times, and spoken to him, when An- 
gelo said he was expecting me to join 


him. So it’s all right, and appearances 
will be saved, if he presents himself 
soon. 


I wasn't pining for him this after- 
noon, for I had plenty of amusement. 
There was the usual show of pretty wo- 
men and wonderful clothes. Among 
others, the Langtry, in the most stun- 
ning white dress and a huge hat, at- 
tended by a young American official 
who has succeeded in making a pretty 
scandal. She plaving high, he 
standing behind and handing over the 


was 


money. I saw her put down the last 
piece of gold and then she left: and 
somebody said she was leaving Monte 


Carlo that evening, without even money 
enough to pay her board bill. 


But there was a bigger sensation 
this afternoon—an American multi 
millionaire, the president of a great 


American corporation, who was play- 
ing in a way that tliey said had never 
been equaled there. He had _ been 
about a week at Monte Carlo, and spent 
every day from noon till midnight in the 
Casino. He had been winning steadilv. 

While I watched him, no one else at 
that table was playing at all. All those 
sitting at the table, and rank: upon rank 
of people standing about it, were simply 
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absorbed in his play. It was as much 
as the croupier could do to follow it. 
He played like lightning, with great 
piles of notes and gold all over the table, 
sometimes getting up out of his seat and 
reaching clear across to place his money 
in some new way. He looked as ex- 
cited as a boy. His wife, who was 
standing behind him, finally asked how 
much he had won, and he = said, 
brusquely: “I don’t know. I can't 
count this money.” 

Because it was French money, I sup- 
pose, but I don’t see how he could have 
counted it anyway, for he simply 
grasped handfuls of bills that the crou- 
pier pushed toward him and _ stuffed 
them in his pockets, or placed them 
again, with scarcely a glance at them. 
At last, he cleared out all the money the 
bank had at that table, and then he 
stopped playing and went out. 

Mrs. Grace’s indignation, when she 
learned who he was, was quite fierce. 
What! An American magnate, head of 
a great financial institution and presi- 
dent of a Sunday-school, to make such 
a show of himself! The colonel had a 
little stock in one of the millionaire’s 
corporations, and she wanted him to sell 
it out. 

“It’s not safe,” she cried, “if the head 
of the concern is a gambler!” 

“Pooh!” said the colonel. ‘‘He could 
buy out this whole business, bank, 
Prince of Monaco and all, and never 
miss it!” 

So the colonel and I began to play, 
and madame had to swallow her wrath. 
I wonder what she will think of Angelo, 
if he turns up. She said to me this 
evening, very severely: “When do you 
expect your husband?” I said: “Any 
minute.” And she said: “Humph!” 
And I thought army women were al- 
ways nice! But I suppose you can 
hardly expect good nature in a plain 
woman with a good-looking husband. 

March 6.—Well, he has come! Yes- 
terday morning about eleven T awoke, 
to find Angelo at my bedside. He 
greeted me very pleasantly, said he had 
got my note late the night before, and 
had come over and taken a room near 
mine, but it was so late he did not want 
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to disturb me. We _ breakfasted  to- 
gether, very amiably. Tle looked tired 
and said he was not well. 

“T have been looking at some houses 
in the country,” said he, “and I think 
we'd better buy a place and settle down. 
What do you say?” 

What I thought was, that would prob- 
ably mean a score of pretty peasant 
girls, and other complications, but I 
said : 

“Very well. Hotels 
are terribly expensive.” 

He looked gloomy, as he always does 
when I speak of economy. 

“T’ve been very unlucky lately,” he 
said, finally; and then, putting on his 
pathetic, appealing air, he told me of 
his gambling losses. I had expected 
this, so the amount did not stagger me, 
though it was practically everything he 
had. 

“Tam sorry,” I said, “but if we can 
go away and live quietly for a little 
while perhaps we can make it up.” 

“1 don’t know whether we can live 
quietly,” said he, getting excited. “You 
don’t care anything for me.” 

“T could, if you would treat me well,” 
I said. 

“No. All you cared for was him.” 

Then I told Angelo how I had been 
mistaken in Edouard’s feeling for me, 
and mine for him; but, of course, said 
nothing about the letter. I told him all 
about the events of that evening at the 
hotel in Paris, and how terrified I had 
been on /iis account. And then we had 
quite a melting scene. Angelo shed 
tears, and said he really loved me. 

In the afternoon he made himself per- 
fectly charming to the Graces, and Mrs. 
G. promptly fell in love with him. She 
discovered he had a cold, and gave him 
and things to rub on his chest 
at night; and, in speaking of him to me, 
always called him “the poor marchese.” 
We four dined together at Monte Carlo, 


and traveling 


lozenges, 


and then went to watch the play. Our 
millionaire was there, losing this time, 
as enormously as he had won. I lent 


Angelo some money to play with, which 
he promptly lost. But Mrs. G. had not 
Such is 


a word of reproof for Jum. 
feminine consistency. 


Angelo was so nice to-day, and so re- 
pentant about losing all his money, that 
I wanted to tell him about my American 
luck, but didn’t. And I am glad now | 
didn’t. I dreamed last night of the ship 
in full sail, and knew I was going to 
have trouble. 

Sure enough, | discovered that Eloise, 
the lady of the photograph, is here. 1] 
think it is too bad. I saw Angelo star- 
ing at her at dinner, but didn’t let him 
see that I saw her, for fear he would fly 
into a rage. However, he has not vet 
spoken to her, so far as I know. He is 
most attentive to me, hardly leaves me, 
and [| shall keep him on his good be- 
havior, if I can. 

That will depend, [ think, on whether 
I can keep the money in my own hands. 
I suppose he will find out, sooner or 
later, that | have it—and then will 
come the tug of war. It will be terribly 
hard for me to resist him, if he tries to 
coax it from me. 

And he has so many ways of making 
me miserable, | don’t dare to cross him. 

He has promised that I shall be pre- 
sented at Court as soon as I am out of 
mourning. I was presented, of course, 
as jeune fille, but I told him I wished to 
be presented again as a married woman, 
if we were to live in Rome. He agreed. 

March 9.—I have dreamed three 
times running of the ship in full sail, 
and [ am terribly nervous, and have the 
best reason to be. Something has hap- 
pened that is sure to make trouble for 
me with Angelo. 

Yesterday he told me that he had not 
paid my Doucet bill in Paris, though | 
gave him the money, and he said then 
he had paid it. 

I was extremely vexed, and, in trying 
to control mvself, so as not to say any- 
thing harsh to him, or rouse his temper, 
I, without thinking, sat’ die sn at my 
desk and wrote out a draft on my New 
York bankers for the amount, nearly 
fifteen hundred dollars. 

Angelo knew that when he left me | 
had no money there, and the moment | 
had finished writing, he looking over 
my shoulder, I realized, with a shock, 
what I had done. 

The pen dropped from my fingers. 
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made a desperate effort, and 


But | 
smiled up at him. 
“A little surprise for you, mon ami,” 


I said. “One of my farms has been 
sold, and that gives me a little ready 
money.” 

“Ts it possible?” said Angelo, looking 
down, with a narrow, malignant gaze. 
“T congratulate you.” 

He walked off across the room, and 
] knew there was going to be a scene. 
He came back,,and stood close to me, 
and burst out: 

“Why do you try to deceive me?” 

“T don’t,” said I. “Why should I?” 

“But you do! You concealed from 
me that you had this money!” 

“How absurd, Angelo! I just now 
told you, of my own accord.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me when I spoke 
of buying the house? That would have 
been the natural time. And just now 
you betrayed yourself—do you think I 
didn’t see that? You did not intend to 
tell me of it! Did you think perhaps I 
should steal it?” 

Then I lost my temper, like a fool, 
and said: 

“T thought you might want it to play 
with at Monte Carlo, or to buy horses 
or diamonds for Eloise !” 

Well—the storm broke. To listen to 
Angelo’s hail of words, you would have 
thought that a more vile and abandoned 
creature than I never existed on this or 
any other planet. The most favorable 
thing he said of me was that Eloise was 
a thousand times better than I, in every 
way. I had deceived him in this, and, 
Heaven knows, how many other things. 
But he would not endure life in such cir- 


cumstances—he would be revenged on 
me for all I had cost him. 
And hs glared at me like a demon, 


seized my arm, as I sprang up in fright, 
and pushed me violently, so that I reeled 
and fell against the desk. 

Just at that moment a knock sounded 
at the door of our sitting-room, and I 


heard Mrs. Grace’s voice outside. I 


rushed into my bedroom, and locked the 
door, leaving Angelo to go out with 
them—we four had an engagement to 
drive. 
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[ heard him say that 1 had a bad 
headache, and couldn’t go. Indeed, 
couldn’t leave my room, for I have a 
bruise on my cheek, where it struck the 
corner of the desk. So here I have beer 
ever since—twenty-four hours. Angelo 
did not come back at all last night. 

About an hour ago—three in the af- 
ternoon—he came in through the sit- 
ting-room, where I was lying on 4 
couch, went into his room, undressed, 
and went to bed. Then he called to me, 
to ask me to close the shade in his room, 
and I did so. He said, in a dull way, that 
he was going to consult a specialist in 
brain diseases the next day—that he 
was afraid he was going crazy. 

[ sat down on his bed, and -tried to 
take his hand and question him, but he 
turned away from me, and would not 
utter another word. So I left him. 

It is seven o’clock now, and I sup- 
pose he is asleep, and that I shall dine 
alone in my room again, for my cheek is 
black and blue. How dreary every- 
thing is! I don’t much care if Angelo 
kills me, as I believe he will. 

I do not believe he is insane, but ] 
think he hates me; and either he is try- 
ing to frighten me, or else to set up a 
defense for himself in case he does it. 

He keeps the loaded revolver in his 
top-drawer. I saw it there to-day. 

[ am determined on one thing—I will 
not give up the rest of my money to 
him. I believe that the cause of his last 
outbreak was simply his finding out that 
I had this other money, and that he will 
try to get it away from me. He should 
have been more politic. JI am on my 
guard now, and, if he tries to wheedle 
me out of it, I shall simply laugh at him. 
Then, very likely, he will shoot me. 
Meantime, I shall send this away to my 
bankers, so that it may be evidence 
against him, for I want him to be pun 
ished. 

Just now I don’t seem to care whether 
I die to-morrow or not. There is only 
one future that frightens me—to be 
penniless, and at Angelo’s mercy. To 
be miserable, poor, shabby—or depend- 
ent on my brothers—non merci. It can- 
not be so very terrible to die. 

I am horribly vexed about to-night. 
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We four were to have gone over to 
Monte Carlo for a gay dinner and even- 
iny—that is, the colonel and I would 
have been gay, whatever the others 
might have been. Not that the colonel 
is, ordinarily, very exciting, but I’m in 
the mood. I should even like to play 
to-night, though, as a rule, the tables 
have no fascination for me. 





And, after all, I am playing, gam- 
bling with the chances of life—it’s the 





toss of a coin, the turn of a card, one 
might say, that my future depends on. 

In a way, I’m like those people that 
I’ve watched so often at the Casino— 
those men and women with stony faces 
and the gamblers’ fever in their eyes, 
following the motion of the wheel and 
the croupier’s rake. Not that I’m ina 
fever about it—on the contrary, I’m per- 
fectly cool. But I’ve put down my 
stake on the board, and the fate of it is 
beyond my control. Le jeu est fait. 

In a way, too, I’m like the most des- 
perate of gamblers—for I don’t know 
whether or no it’s my last stake. But 
I don’t feel desperate—not a bit. After 
all, the turn of the wheel may bring me 
some good fortune—though where it 
could come from, at this moment I 
can’t imagine. 

But it is impossible not to hope, it 





seems, while one goes on living—an:l 
has the wherewithal to live. If I were 


gambling for money, now, and stood to 
lose my all then, indeed, I might de- 
spair. It really seems to me that losing 
all one’s money is the only excuse for 
suicide. 

I was in the Casino once—years ago 
—when a man shot himself beside one 
of the roulette tables. We were not in 
the room, but were just leaving the 
place, when the doors were shut in our 
faces, and we were told we would have 
to wait. We did not know what had 
happened. The music had _ stopped. 
Some one came and took our names and 
addresses—then the doors were opened, 
and the crowd came out—and they car- 
ried out the man. He had lost his last 
franc, poor wretch! He was right. 
What use is life, when everything that 
makes life worth while is lost ? 

But, thank Heaven, it hasn’t come to 
that for me—and it never will, for I 
shall hold on to what:is left of my 
property. On that point I am so clear 
that I feel perfectly calm. I do not 
know what Angelo will do when he 
finds I am perfectly determined. Che 
sara sara, as he would say. 

What must be, must be. 
wait. Le jeu est fait. 





I can only 
Rien ne va plus, 


#& 


THE 


EBB OF 


THE YEAR 


~~ROM out the place where the sun had set, 
Soft as a whisper a gray wind crept, 
And all the dark wood stirred and sighed, 
Where it, before, had slept. 


Then Autumn walked the quiet world, 
Grown dusky as a curtained room, 
Trailing her purples through the dust 
In wakened aster-bloom. 


ARTHUR KETCHUM. 

















TINY SLIPPERS 


(ON SEEINC 


A PAIR OF EGYPTIAN SANDALS TWO THOUSAND YEARS OLD) 


By Sir Edwin Arnold 


INY slippers of gold and green, 

Tied with a moldering golden cord! 
What pretty feet they must have been 

When Cesar Augustus was Egypt’s lord! 
Somebody graceful and fair you were! 

Not many girls could dance in these: 
Who was the shoemaker made you, dear, 

Such a nice pair of Egyptian “threes?” 


Where were you measured? 


In Sais, or On, 


Memphis, or Thebes, or Pelusium? 
Fitting them featly your brown toes upon, 
Lacing them deftly with finger and thumb, 
I seem to see you—so long ago! ~ 
Twenty centuries, less or more, 
And here are your sandals; but nobody knows 
What face, or fortune, or name you bore. 


%¢ 


CLOTHES MAKE THE MAN 


By Henry M. Blossom, Jr. 


Author of ‘‘ The 


SURPRISED and highly indig- 
A nant young man was Otto Frel- 
inghuysen, when he awoke one 
morning, in the Pfalzer Hof, in the 
German town of Mainz, and _ dis- 
covered a strange assortment of 


new and very “Dutch’’-looking gar- 
ments upon a chair beside his bed, 
while his own clothes, which he had 


Documents in Evidence,” 


‘*Checkers,” Etc. 


carefully brushed and folded upon re- 
tiring the night before, were nowhere to 
be found. 

An envelope, bearing the writing of a 
well-known hand, stood upright against 
a little green Alpine hat with a feather 
in it, which lay atop of the pile. Has- 
tily tearing it open, he read as follows: 

“Dear Otto: Don’t you think we would 
better take in Wiesbaden, after all? I hap- 
pened to wake up early this morning, and as 
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you were sleeping peacefully, I thought I 
wouldn’t disturb you. I have packed up 
everything and have taken the trunk with me. 
Unfortunately, in a fit of absent-mindedness, 
I put in all your clothes and sent the trunk 
off before I thought, so I have tried to make 
amends, as you will perceive. 

“Your purse must have been in your coat 
which I packed, but I have left you some 
small change. The hotel bill is paid. ‘Take 
the 10:30 train. I'll be waiting at the station 
when you arrive. 

“Yours hastily, 
“Jack.” 


Otto tore the note into bits, and, step- 
ping to the open door of the adjoining 
room, looked in. ‘Empty, of course!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘The pup! I suppose he 
thinks this is funny.” Returning, he 
picked up the little green hat, and, cock- 
ing it upon his head, glanced into the 
mirror. “Well, he’s right; it is,’ he 
added, laughing, in spite of himself. 
‘But what the deuce shall I do?” he 
continued, growing serious as he held 
the oddly-shaped trousers up for inspec- 
tion. “I can’t put on things like those. 
[’d look like a tea-merchant.” 

Jack North and Otto Frelinghuysen 
were doing Europe together. It was 
their first trip, and their experience had 
been varied and interesting. Perhaps 
no two men, differing as widely as they 
did in appearance, temperament and 
general bias, ever formed and main- 
tained a closer or more lasting friend- 
ship. Otto was a big, blond, fine-look- 
ing fellow, an all-round athlete, a re- 
markably clever actor, fastidious in his 
dress, and fond of his ease. Jack was 
slight and dark; he had attractive man- 
ners and beautiful teeth. He possessed 
an unusually sensitive nature, was con- 
sidered witty, and cultivated his humor 
—usually at others’ expense. They had 
been abroad six weeks, and up to the 
present time Otto had planned the itin- 
erary without any question. But when, 
the night before, he announced that they 
would leave for Strasburg the follow- 
ing afternoon, Jack objected. “Why, 
we've barely arrived,” he said. “I don’t 
want to leave without seeing Wiesbaden. 
It’s only ten or twelve miles from here.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing at Wiesbaden 
but hotels and baths,” answered Otto. 

“That’s fifty per cent. more than 


there’s been in any other place we've 
struck,” said Jack; “I mean the baths.” 
And they continued to argue, in a ban- 
tering way, until at last Jack, calling his 
friend “an obstinate Dutchman,” ap- 
peared to acquiesce. But it was only an 
appearance, as his subsequent action 
showed. 

Now, the truth was, that each of them 
had an ulterior motive in desiring to go 
—the one to Strasburg and the other to 
Wiesbaden. It must be related that 
there were two most attractive young 
Américan girls—Miss Thorpe and Miss 
Gordon—cousins, traveling with Thorpe 
pere and mére in the same general di 
rection that they were; and that, while 
our friends had seen them a number of 
times, it had always chanced that this in- 
teresting party was leaving, or had lett, 
some place just about as the boys ar- 
rived. It was most annoying. They 
had mutual friends; indeed, Miss 
Thorpe’s brother, “Kid,” had been a 
classmate of theirs at college, and had 
played on the same eleven with Otto, so 
that they felt reasonably sure of a wel- 
come reception, were an opportunity 
granted them to present their cards. But 
when in Frankfort they learned that 
once more they were just too late. Jack 
grew discouraged. “I’m through,” he 
said, in a tone of personal aggrieve- 
ment, “they’re not the only girls in the 
world, and I move that we pass them up 
and try to see something of the coun- 
try, as long as we’re over here.” 

“Well, I'm with you,” laughed Otto, 
and so for several days the matter re- 
ceived no further mention, but it was not 
forgotten. In Mainz, Otto discovered 
the name of Thorpe on the register, and 
was told by “mine host” that the party 
had left the previous morning. Of their 
destination he knew nothing more than 
that Mr. Thorpe had ordered any mail 
which might come for him the follow- 
ing week to be forwarded to Stras- 
burg. The clerk understood no English, 
but had gathered that they had gone to 
spend a day or two at the villa of some 
American friends who lived in Castel, 
across the river. Of all this Otto said 
nothing, but meanwhile Jack surrep- 
titiously examined the register for him- 
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self. He likewise held his peace, but it 
suddenly occurred to him as_ highly 
probable that the Thorpes had gone to 
Wiesbaden. Surely, being so near, they 
wouldn't fail to visit so famous a resort. 
This conviction grew, until that night at 
dinner occurred the discussion above re- 
ferred to. 

It had been a wild conceit of Jack’s 
since they had first crossed the Rhine, 
to see Otto in the conventional German 
dress, and now occurred to him a 
scheme by which he might be able to 
kill two birds. They occupied adjoining 
rooms, and upon retiring that night 
Jack lay awake with a book until confi- 
dent that Otto was asleep. Then, taking 
all of his friend’s belongings, he packed 
them with his own in the trunk which 
they were using jointly. In the morning 
early he hurried out and purchased a 
costume complete. “I don’t know but 
I’ve overdone this thing a bit,” he mur- 
mured, as he quietly piled the varied ar- 
ticles on a chair beside Otto’s bed, “but 
I couldn’t give up the hat. That will 
brand him ‘Made in Germany,’” and 
with a backward glance at his sleeping 
friend, he carefully tiptoed out of the 
room. 


II. 


For an hour Otto paced the floor like 
a caged wild animal. “If it wasn’t for 
smearing things up around here I’d 
commit suicide,’ he groaned, finally 
donning the coat and trousers. “But 
just let me lay my hands on him! for 
just two minutes!” he added, and he 
struggled into the little round coat, and 
the thought of what he would do seemed 
very pleasurable. 

A neighboring clock struck nine. 
“Well, I must have some breakfast and 
catch that train,” he sighed. ‘“‘After all, 
{ don’t know that I look much worse 
than most of the local talent if it comes 
to a show-down,” and with that encour- 
aging thought, he crept out into the 
world. But his philosophy availed him 
little, and by the time he had run the 
gauntlet of the crowds and reached the 
station at Castel he was in a humor to 
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fight with any one, upon any pretext. 
He secured a first-class ticket to Wies- 
baden, and purchasing a Flegende 
Bliétter with his last remaining mark, 
he pushed his way to the waiting 
train and jumped into an unoccupied 
compartment. “Now I hope I'll be left 
to myself,” he growled. “If I only had 
a bit more change I could fix the guard 


—Oh, yes! Of course! Here they 
come. Some ladies, too. HOLY 
MOSES!” And_ suddenly making 


himself as small as he could in his cor- 
ner he held his paper before his face, 
and appeared to be deeply interested. 
But this ruse did not avail him for long. 
With the starting of the train a bundle 
of rugs, which the invading party’s 
dienstmann had insecurely placed in the 
rack above him, suddenly dropped on 
to his lap and thence to the floor. Lean- 
ing forward to pick it up, his head 
came smartly in contact with that of 
Mr. Thorpe, who sat directly opposite 
and was making the same attempt. 

“Entschuldigen Sie!” exclaimed Otto, 
speaking German with great presence 
of mind, picking up the rugs at the same 
time and replacing them slowly to hide 
his embarrassment. 

“Don’t mention it, if you're apologiz- 
ing,” groaned Mr. Thorpe, rubbing his 
damaged head, ‘‘but 4 

“You should say ‘bitte,’ papa,” in- 
terrupted Miss Thorpe, making no at- 
tempt to restrain her laughter. “Where’s 
the advantage in studying German un- 
less we are to use it in emergencies ?” 

“A blow like that would knock the 
German out of any one’s head,” said 
Mrs. Thorpe, sympathetically. 

“Or into it,’ put in Miss 
“Considering what struck him 

“Girls, be careful,’ whispered Mrs. 
Thorpe, reprovingly. “Perhaps he un- 
derstands English.” 

“And wears an embroidered shirt? 
And a made dress-bow in the day- 
time?” laughed the young ladies. ‘Not 
at all.” 

“Papa, get out your ‘German Before 
Breakfast,’ or whatever you call that 
book of yours, and see if he knows any- 
thing,” said Miss Thorpe. 

“Knows anything!” echoed Miss Gor- 





Gordon. 
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don. “He doesn’t even suspect any- 
thing.” 

“Girls, please be careful!” entreated 
Mrs. Thorpe. 

“Wouldn’t he make a hit at Weber 
& Fields’, though, Katherine?” laughed 
Miss Gordon. 

“My dear, they’d be crazy about him. 
By the way, I'll. tell you whom he re- 
minds me of. Do you remember that big, 
fat Frelinghuysen that played full-back 
on Kid’s eleven? He’s the breathing im- 
age of him.” 

“Oh, that reminds me, Anne,” re- 
turned Miss Thorpe, “speaking of Otto 
Frelinghuysen, Kid writes that he and 
his friend Jack North are over here 
somewhere, and he wants to know if 
we've met them.” 

Otto lowered his paper and shifting 
his position, glanced innocently about 
him; but he was inwardly plotting 
vengeance. Mr. Thorpe, book in hand, 
was awaiting his opportunity. “Will 
you be so kind as to tell me, sir,” he 
asked, in execrable German, “at what 
hour we shall arrive at Wiesbaden?” 

“We are almost there now,” answered 
Otto, also in German. 

Mr. Thorpe did not understand, but 
then, he was seeking practice, not in- 
formation. 

“What say we ask him something, 
Anne?” said Katherine. “Say, papa, 
is, ‘Where did you get that hat?’ any- 
where in your book?” 

But Mr. Thorpe did not reply. He 
was mastering the German for “Believe 
me, sir, your acquaintance has given me 
the greatest pleasure.” Of course, the 
acquaintance had been a bit short, but 
he decided to waive that objection. As 
the train came to a stop, he arose, and 
taking Otto’s hand, made his little 
speech. Otto replied in kind that the 
pleasure was mutual, and, raising his 
hat, turned to Mrs. Thorpe and said 
something equally unintelligible to her. 
Then, passing the girls, as they were 
collecting their belongings, he paused 
as he reached the step, and bowing pro- 
foundly, continued, in English: “And 
as for you, young ladies, I hope I shall 
have the pleasure of meeting you 
again.” 


Consternation instantly reigned. The 
girls stood sheepishly looking at each 
other for a moment, and then both fell 
upon the seats and laughed immoder- 
ately. Mrs. Thorpe simply wrung her 
hands in distress, while her husband 
continued to repeat, under his breath, 
“Well, I'll be damned!’ 

Jack was there as he had promised, 
and at the sight of Otto he laughed till 
the tears rolled down his cheeks. Otto 
smiled in turn, but kept one eye on a 
certain compartment and bided his time. 
He feigned an excuse for delay, and 
held Jack’s attention with a number of 
trumped-up questions until he saw Mr. 
Thorpe step down and begin to assist 
the ladies to alight. Then, suddenly 
throwing his arms around Jack, he 
prattled German and hugged him in the 
most approved Teutonic style of ex- 
uberant friendly greeting. 

“Quit! Get away!” protested Jack, 
struggling fiercely to escape, but he was 
like a child in Otto’s hands. 

As the ladies approached, Otto turned 
the embarrassed youth about so that he 
could see them fairly, and still spout- 
ing German terms of endearment, he 
lifted him up and exploded a large stage 
kiss in the vicinity of his ear, the while 
the sound of two smothered but very 
audible girlish giggles completed his 
mortification. 

“Old man,” said Jack, suddenly, as 
they sat at table at night, “I’ve been a 
cad all day, and I want you to forgive 
me. I confess I was a little ‘sore’ this 
morning, as, who wouldn’t be? But 
you turned the tables fairly, and played 
the Dutchman to a finish! It’s one on 
me—that’s all. What shall we drink ?” 

“Champagne,” Otto promptly an- 
swered. 

“Good,” said Jack. “Waiter, a quart 
of Roederer. Of course,” he contined, 
after a moment’s silence, “I can’t meet 
them now—at least, I shouldn’t care to. 
One can so nearly judge of a girl by 
her voice, you know, and the way she 
laughs; and I can’t say I was pleased 
with the way your friends laughed-— 
either of them. I may be mistaken, but 
it seemed to me much too loud to be 
ladylike—much too loud.” Otto smiled, 





“mays 
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as he always did, at Jack’s sallies, and 
the waiter served the wine. 

“Well, here’s to the girls, anyhow,” 
said Jack, raising his glass to his lips. 
“Always remembering that ‘there are 
others... And now a bumper to this: 
‘Above and before all else—stronger, 
dearer and more lasting—our friend- 


ship,’ Otto, yours and mine—Our 
friendship above all else.’ ”’ 

Otto drained his glass at a draught, 
then laying his huge hand affectionately 
upon Jack’s, he smiled his happi- 
ness into the eyes of his friend, after 
which the dinner proceeded in the usual 
course. 


Me 


A SONG IN AUTUMN 


By Arthur Stringer 


se AKE sure to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new’— 
For one, as the water is restless; 
And one, as the beacon is true, 
And if sober and touched with the Autumn— 
Of old it was April to you! 


“Make sure to be off with the old love’— 
The love that in sorrow and change 
Endures and is deep and could doubt not, 
Though touched with unrest you should range 
Beyond bonds that are born of an April, 
And snow and October estrange! 


“Make sure to be off with the old love” — 
For soon all the new, with its gleam, 
And music, and whisper of morning 
Will stand but the shadow, the dream— 
But the autumn, the ashes of glories 
Which only the old can redeem! 


“Make sure to be off with the old love’— 
Lest thoughts of the tales that were told, 
Of lips that were dear in the rapture 
Of youth and the days that were gold, 
Should re-whisper that life has its one love, 
And the New is the ghost of the Old!” 
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IN CUBA 


By Josephine Dixon 


HE was by instinct and education 

a flirt. None could deny it, not 

even her old mother, who had 
something of the same glint in her gray 
eye, that led one to wonder if Angelica 
had not been another victim of heredity. 
I met her first in a bicycle shop in Gre- 
noble. Her American bicycle had taken 
some offense at French roads, and lain 
limply down on the summit of the Grand 
Chartreuse. But Angelica, who walked 
as well as she wheeled, had footed it to 
the city, while one of the men in the 
procession that always followed her like 
the tail to a kite, carried the pieces of 
the broken wheel, and humbly thanked 
Heaven for the opportunity. 

We met often in the little shop, 
and one day, when I was winded 
from trying to make the little French- 
man understand what I wanted done 
to my wheel, she supplied the word, 
and thereafter no introduction was 
necessary. It is needless to say that 
I invented various disabilities of my 
wheel that it might not be ready until 
hers was fit for the road; but before 
that day arrived I had lain my heart at 
the curve of her bulldog-tipped No. 5's, 
and had taken my position in the pro- 
cession. 

I paddled about after her like the 
other poodles in the bunch, until one 
cold, drizzly day in Paris she went 


out with me in a hired cab, and 
we had some beer in an open gar- 
den, with the rain drippine down 
my coat collar, and she told me 
how it could never be, and whv not, 
and how sorry she was. ard all that. 


She shed some teers, and I bolted bac'x 
to the states as if the evil one were back 





of me. And I carried her picture on 
my heart, and after five years it still 
shook me up to remember her face as 
we sat out in that cold rain drinking 
German beer. 


Then I met her again. This time it 
was in Washington, where she was “do- 
ing”’ official society and the automobile. 
She had grown a little stouter—I with- 
draw the word; it may have been her 
automobile gowns, or the straight front, 
or some of those things, but I was con- 
scious of certain richer lines and fuller 
curves and deeper tones of the light 
shadows about her chin and ears. But 
here, turn me off. I'll be breaking into 
poetry next. Angelica always affects 
me that way. Her manner was the 
same, unless for the same ampliation 
of charm. She promptly took me back 
into her confidence, insisting, generous- 
ly, on forgetting my mooning period in 
Paris, and in three days I had again 
joined the procession, and was dancing 
joyously to the tune she set. And after 
a time she called it off again, and I 
went back to my neglected business, 
and contemplated suicide or a life of 
and found myself waking every 
morning at three to think of the color 
that lay on her cheek like sunlight fall- 
ing through and neg- 
lected my business worse than ever, and 
—well, generally played the ass. 

Then, one day, came the word from 
Washington that made the Cuban trip 
necessary. I went by rail to Tampa, 
and late at night boarded the boat for 
the Gulf passage. In the morning, as I 
lav in my tight little berth, I was awak- 
ened by a certain vibrant voice on the 


shame, 


ained « 
stained glass 
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deck that sent a thrill straight through 
my one-hundred-and-ninety-five-pound 
bulk. It wasn’t necessary to peep 
through the shutters to know who it 
was-—no one has a voice like Angelica 
—but I did, and there she was, prettier 
than ever, in her long silk coat, with the 
early morning and the rippling sea re- 
flected in her face, and every shiny, 
brown hair of her head in place under 


her waving veil. You know, I don’t 
stand for frowzy girls. 

Lined up alongside of her were 
the captain and the engineer, and 


that jay attaché, Proubasta, of the 
Spanish Legation, and Walcott, who 


had secured a government job in 
Havana as soon as he found she 
was to winter there. It didn’t take 


me long to hop into my clothes. It 
was clearly some one’s duty to drag 
the captain and engineer back to their 
posts, and I appointed myself the com- 
mittee. It’s neither here nor there how 
well I succeeded. Angelica was charm- 
ing; she gave me to know that of all the 
inhabitants of the earth, I was the one 
she most desired to meet. She allowed 
me to carry her field glasses, and her 
steamer rug, and her feather boa, 
which was as big and as long as an an- 
aconda, and tripped me up abominably. 
She permitted me to See that her mother 
was wrapped in her steamer chair, to 
carry her wine, to hold the smelling- 
salts, and to trot her up and down the 
deck, for the old lady was a bit seasick. 
When we reached Havana, I was 
allowed to see that their baggage was 
examined by a man with clean hands— 
Angelica insisted on this—to get them a 
carriage with a humane driver, to drop 
around to the post office—about two 
miles away—for their mail, and in va- 
rious other ways exercise myself. 

At every turn, I met Walcott or the jay 
attaché, or the captain, or the engineer, 
perspiring, but energetic, in the dis- 
charge of her commands. But, then, 
one forgets tired legs and an empty 
stomach when he has put Angelica 
down at her hotel, and she has laid her 
arm on one’s sleeve and said, sweetly: 
‘Rags”’—Rags was her tender, dimin- 
utive for my illustrious patronym of 
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Riggs, you know—"Rags, you're a 
darling. Come to dinner with us.” 

Of course, I went to dinner, and so 
did an officer from Battery 5, and a 
subcollector of the port; and, after 
dinner, some more officers and the En- 
glish Consul dropped in, just to pay 
their respects to her mother, you know. 

I called pretty regularly after that, 
and when Angelica wasn’t dining at the 
Arsenal, or driving in the Carnival, or 
automobiling in the only automobile in 
Havana, or with the chambermaid in 
the hotel attic learning the “danson” 
(that’s the national Cuban dance, you 
know—sort of an exaggerated Midway 
affair), or down on Campostela, haunt- 
ing the pawnshops for antique fans and 
lace, she granted me the privilege of 
seeing her. I found at Matanzas a real 
old-time volante, with huge wheels and 
an equally old-time driver, who rode at 
the side of our horse and led him. An- 
gelica was charmed,and we drove every- 
where, and things seemed to be going 
all my way, until one day I got word 
to pack myself off to the Isle of Pines. 

When I got back, my volante might as 
well have been in the hold of the Maine, 
and I, too, for all Angelica was caring 
for us. A French warship in the mean- 
time had cast anchor in the harbor, and 
an officer, who had met Angelica in 
Genoa the year before, had discovered 
her again with joy and thanksgiving. He 
was active and enterprising, and there 
wasn’t much time to lose, for the ship 
was to remain only a few days, and the 
rest of us temporarily sat down ‘way 
back—that is, all but the jay attaché. 
He stormed, and pouted, and sulked, 
and declared he wouldn’t. We gave him 
good advice, but el Senor de Proubasta 
treated it with contumelious scorn. The 
bluest blood of Spain was boiling in 
his veins, and to be set about for an un- 
distinguished French officer, to have his 
invitations to the theatres refused for 
shipboard dances, to see his flowers 
mixed with those sent by another, to 
share the charming society of Angelica 
with one who was as much in earnest as 
himself, was too much for the impe- 
rious Spaniard. 

“T luf her,” he said to me, tragically. 
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waving his arms about as these pivotal 
foreigners do. “I luf her, I am ready 
to lay my hand at her feet 5: 

“Better look out she don’t step on it,” 
said Walcott, coming in. . ‘“Angelica’s 
no featherweight.” 

But Proubasta 
ruption. 

“The honor of my name I am willing 
to upon her bestow.” 

“Better put it a little differently when 
you tell her,” I ventured, knowing very 
well it wasn’t going to 
ference how he put it. 

“But,” he went on, 
scoffs me, she puts me to the run for 
this skinny officer of the French. When 
I explain her I luf her, she tells me | 
learn English ‘jolly well.” She 
me none of the oportunidad, and all for 
this greasy French sailor.” 

We let him ramble on, and watched 
him froth, our Occidental intelligence 
not catching on how sore he really felt. 
But things progressed gallantly enough. 
Proubasta, hollow-eved and unresigned, 
looked us up to tell us how \ngelica 





scorned the inter- 


make any dif 


unheeding, “she 


Fives 


had chucked him for a dinner at the 
French Consulate. The officer—I have 
forgotten his name—lBDarres, or Dar 
ras, or something of the sort—in 
vited us out to the ship to con 
fide in us how merriiy he hated 


the little pig of a Spaniard, who was al- 
ways poking about where and when he 
was least desired. 

“Tt warmeth,” 
eves for a scrap. 

And, truly, it did warm, through a 
series of tragic enough 
from the inside, | but right 
droll to the rest of us—and Angelica. 
It reached a climax one night, and this 
note from Angelica announced it to me 


early the next morning: 


Walcott, all 


laughed 


events seen 


suppt Se, 


“Dearest Racs: I need you every hour 
and most of all times to-day. Proubasta and 
the licu each other 
Mamiuna’s in vith a nervous chill, and 
I’m scared to death. 


Fancy it getting in the 
papers and going to 


Washington. They’d 
pass a bill in Congress—international compli 
cations, and all that sort of thing, you know. 
But it mustn’t come off—simply must not, 
and I’m trusting you to prevent it. Come 


er and scold all you like. Mamma’s un- 





al 
tenant challenged 











corked a whole vat of eloquence and I'll listen 

to all you have to say; only don’t—don’t let 

them clinch. Yours, 
“ANGELICA.” 


I had just finished the note and given 
inyself over to the reflection of the prob- 
able risk to myself in interfering in the 
affair, when the glass doors of my room 
were thrown violently open and Prou- 
basta, wild of eve and uncombed of 
hair, rushed upon me. Close behind 
him came the concierge, pale and trem- 
bling with terror. 


» puedo el prevenir!” gasped the 


horizontal coat 
the attache, who turned and ab- 


Stracte dly kicked him out. 


servant, clutching at the 


P " 
tails oO} 


“T have him challenge, challenge, you 
comprendo Bueno!’ he shouted. 

| begged him to make less noise about 
it, for the matrimonio in the next 
were not awake vet. 


room 


‘It is all arrange,” he continued to 
shriek; “you shall be my second, and | 
shall do him thus and thus,” and he 
grabbed my shell cane, and was about to 
crash into the \merican mir- 
ror. | vy cut-glass brandy bot- 
tle that Angelica herself had given me, 
and pleaded with him to be rational. 
It wasn't easy the cooling him 
down. Il administered various and sun- 
dry whisky-and-sodas. 1 persuaded him 
to go down the hall and get under the 
shower, and then when I had him safely 
stowed away in bed, | got at the trouble. 


landlady s 


saved m1 


work, 


He and the lieutenant, it seemed, had 
hauled up at Angelica’s hotel together 
the night before. They had glared at 
each other, refused to take part in the 


? 
1 
i 


same conversation, separately tried to 
monopolize their hostess through a long 


and tedious evening, until Angelica, 


taking pity on her mother, who had 
dozed uncomfortably in her chair for 
hours, had cleared them both out, and 
had taken herself and her mother to 
bed. Then the two hot bloods pro- 


ceeded to have it out with each other— 
all, I divined, under Angelica’s win- 
dow, from which coign she had over- 
heard it. Fora part in their duel | con- 
fact, 
Prou- 


fess 1 had no great craving. In 
the arguments I 


presented to 
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basta to prevent the business, lacked 
nothing from not being divinely unself- 
ish. I’m not heavy on rhetoric, as a 
rule, but the pictures I painted, for that 
wild-eyed young blood, of a sorrowing 
mother, disgraced sisters, a house with- 
out a head, a blighted career, a dip- 
lomatic vacuum, etc., ete., would have 


wrung tears from a donkey engine. But 
the young man was unmoved, still 


thirsting for the gore of the greasy 
Frenchman. When my eloquence was 
exhausted, I looked up Walcott, and 
while I went to interview the midship- 
man, who was to second the lieutenant, 
I turned my friend loose on Proubasta. 

“It’s no go, though,” he reported, 
when I got back. “He’s as hard-headed 
as a Soudan fanatic. The thing’ll have 
to gothrough. I only hope we can keep 
Angelica’s name out of it.” 

“Angelica be deviled!” I said, hotly. 
“Angelica right roundly deserves any- 


thing that comes to her out of it. She’s 
played with them both like rag 





dolls 

Walcott interrupted me_ grandly, 
white to the roots of his stiff black hair. 

“Angelica is as innocent as an angel 
from heaven. No man who denies it 
can claim my friendship.” 

If a measure of Occidental intelli- 
gence had not been left us, I think Wal- 
cott and I would have landed in a duel, 
but we shook hands on his last propo- 
sition, and set again to devise expe- 
dients. But we succeeded badly, and at 
last Walcott brought the fore feet of his 
chair down loudly on the marble floor 
of the corridor, and emitted a despair- 
ing sigh like the whistle of a locomotive. 

“You'll have to see her through, old 
man,” he said. “It’s a rummy bad go, 
but we'll hope they both get punctured.” 

I like Walcott—always did—but he 
has a sort of Theosophistic, fatalistic, 
faith-curist way of dismissing things 
that makes me infinitely weary. ‘‘Punc- 
tured!” Just as if any lunatic didn’t 
know there wouldn’t be a scratch! 

But, inside my room, Proubasta was 
already moving about. We looked at our 


watches simultaneously. It was two 
o'clock. The duel was arranged for 
four that afternoon at Almendares 





(that’s the river west of Havana, you 
know). He was calculating nicely on 
an hour to dress and an hour in which 
to make_the trip. 

“Tf it’s all up, Walcott, and it looks 
suspiciously like it,” I said, “you go 
around and let Angelica know. Any- 
thing is better than suspense to a girl 
like her.” He went, dutifully enough, 
and came back shortly with the news 
that Angelica had been invited out for 
luncheon, and had not yet returned. 


“Tt looks queer,” he volunteered. 
One would think she’d stay in and 
await developments. But Angelica 


never did do the thing any one expected 
of her, so, without further speculation, 
we got in the cab with Proubasta, who 
made no objection to Walcott. At Al- 
mendares we dismounted. It was four 
to the minute. 

“Ah! the coward, he 
laughed Probasta, fiercely. 

The spot selected in the bend of the 
river had every advantage for secrecy 
in the affair. On two sides lay the 
river, which, even as scenes go down 
there, was good to look at. On the east 
was a thick hedge of cactus still further 
screened by palms and Royal Poinciana. 
To the south we looked out on the bay 


come late,” 


and the ruins of the old Spanish 
fort. Right across towered Morro, 
flaunting her plume of stars and 
stripes, and_ stretching along the 
coast lay Cabanas. None of us 
were much in the mood for sight- 


seeing, though, and the time dragged 
atrociously. Proubasta shunted up and 
down, but Walcott and I, less fond of 
a Cuban sun, stretched ourselves un- 
easily in the shade. When four-thirty 
arrived, Walcott’s eyes hung on mine, 
and I knew we had the same thought. 
At five the whistle of the cement factory 
up the river blew long and loud. 

“The warship leaves at six-thirty. 
If the scrap is off now, it’s off for 
good,” whispered Walcott. 

The attaché continued to shunt about, 
saying uncommonly nasty things about 
the officer. The things I might have 
thought, I didn’t, for 1 was singing a 
little private pean of joy. Well, we 
waited until six. Proubasta wouldn't 
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have it otherwise. Then we caged him 
and carried him home. I left Walcott 
to put him to bed, and 1 took the car- 
riage back to Angelica’s hotel. I had 
the honor of helping her to alight from 
another at the steps. 

“Don’t dare say a word to me until 
I’ve had something to eat,’”’ she said, 
before I had a chance to speak. “I’m 
famished. Mozo, una botela de ginger 
ale. What will you have—ginger ale, 
too? That shows what a pure, white 
soul you have, Rags. I’m starved to 
death. I’ve lost ten stone, whatever 
they are, I know. I feel like that coyote 
of Mary Parsons, that ate up the Bok- 
hara rug and the Benares water jug. 
You should have seen how satisfied and 
replenished he looked, with his sides all 
sticking out Oh, at last!” 

She stopped to drink the ginger ale, 
and I had a chance to ask, severely: 

“Angelica, where ave you been?” 

She glanced over the edge of the 
glass, and held up her hand to warn me 
to wait. 

“You haven’t any right to ask,” she 
said, as she placed the glass on the 
table. ‘Anyway, not in that fashion. 
But I don’t mind telling you. I’ve been 
up in Cabafas. You know how I love 
Spanish forts, and dungeons, and pris- 
ons. Yes, I’ve been there all day—or 
all week, I forget which, right in the 
dungeons. I think I’ll make the first 
and only correct map of them, and mail 
it to Washington. Be handy for an- 
other war, you know, and no one ever 
took so much time before to explore 
them, unless it was the man who made 
them. Oh, no, I wasn’t alone. The 
lieutenant was there with me.” 

There wasn’t any use trying to dis- 
guise my amazement. Angelica laughed, 
and clapped her hands. 

“You're delicious, Rags,” 
“positively delicious. Your expression 
is food for the soul. Don’t be a goose, 
and I'll tell you all about it, though I 
am perishing with hunger. You see, I 
couldn’t let that stupid duel come off. 
It was too preposterous, too monstrously 
silly. I knew you’d do what you could, 








she said, 


but you know you’re just a mere man, 
About 


with a restricted imagination. 





eleven o’clock, when mother was un- 
tangled from her chill, I sent for the 
lieutenant. He wouldn’t come without 
his second; I think he expected me to 
spirit him away; so I took them both in 
Captain Clark’s boat for a sail. By mild: 
enticement, I got them over to Cabafias. 
In the meantime, Pepita—she’s the lit- 
tle maid who taught me the danson, you 
know—had arrived. I can’t tell you 
what it cost me, simply endless sums— 
I haven’t a cent of allowance, and it’s 
only the third, and I owe everybody. 
Well—she had arrived and fixed the boy 
who was to guide us. We prowled 
about on the outside a long while, and 
then, when I thought the time was ripe, 
I winked to the boy, and he led us in. 
‘A lady is going through at the same 
time. Would you be good enough to 
let her accompany the party, that the 
candles may suffice for all?’ begged the 
boy. Of course, Pepita was the strange 
lady, and we squeezed hands in the 
dark. She’s a perfect dear, and was 
starved to a shadow when I left her. 
Well, we went in deeper and deeper. 
The officer looked anxious, and the 
midshipman was distinctly nervous; 
but these foreigners know the courtesy 
due us’—here Angelica eyed me se- 
verely. 

“We passed through one clanging 
iron gate after another, and through 
those narrow, damp, evil-smelling, pas- 
sages, until I was ready to drop. When 
I couldn’t keep up any longer, we 
started back. At the second gate, the 
boy raised a terrific rumpus. In much 
excitement, he explained that the door, 
in falling behind us, had locked auto- 
matically. There was no other egress. 
We were totally cut off—think how 
touching! The officer threatened and 
gesticulated, and offered unseemly sums 
of money, but that dear little fellow 
spread out his dirty palms and shrugged 
his shoulders in enchanting helpless- 
ness. 

“Well, we remained in that place until 
six, taking turn about shouting for 
help. It wasn’t exactly comfortable. 
It was too low to stand in, and there 
was nothing to sit on. The officer and 
midshipman were hugely uneasy and 
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absent-minded. Pepita was nervous and 
inclined to cry, and #f it hadn’t been for 
the dear boy and his lurid stories 
of the people that had been entombed 
there, I think I should have backed 
down myself. Promptly at six, though, 
succor arrived in the shape of the small 
boy’s brother. Quite a coincidence, his 
hearing us at Casa Blanca, wasn’t it? 
But it kept all the money in the family, 
you see. When we came into the light 
again, it was difficult at first to see, but 
it didn’t take me long to make out that 
the French warship had up her steam 
and was about to pull out. The officer 
and the midshipman saw it, and 
looked at each other in indecision. 

“Our other engagement,’ said the 
officer, a bit sickly. 


too, 
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“It’s a little late,’ 
shipman. 

“ “Tt was an affair of honor,’ said the 
officer. 

“*“Mademoiselle’s society for an after- 
noon is compensation enough,’ an- 
swered the midshipman. 

“Tf you cut and run, you'll make 
your boat,’ I put in. 

“IT took Pepita by the hand, and the 
four of us bolted down the hill. We 
scuttled them into a small boat, and the 
last I saw of them they were climbing 
over the guard rail of the ship. | 
didn’t leave until the thing was out of 
sight. Now, order dinner, and I’ll get 
mamma. Remember, no arros con pollo 
for me,” she called back, as she fluttered 
away. 


replied the mid- 


we. 


NONE 


NEEDED 


+6 HAT! not a wreath of mistletoe ?” 
I said to little Polly, 
She answered, “‘no,” then faintly, “but, 


I’ve made a wreath of holly.” 


“But,” quoth I, 


“will that do?” 


Said she, 


Her tone not melancholy, 


“The light is dim, and—must we know 


The wreath is made of holly?” 


No need to tell her—knew she well 
That mistletoe and holly, 

Light dim and bright, are all the same 
To us: to me and Polly! 


G. T. Evans. 
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time,” as it was called, when the 

French took possession of that gay 
watering place in the month of August; 
when gambling flourished in the great 
marble-frescoed and gilded salons of the 
Kurhaus; when French horses were 
chiefly seen on the race course, French 
toilettes pervaded the gardens and Kur- 
haus, and Charrington and Pembroke, 
the two young Americans, declared that 
the dogs literally barked in French, and 
the little river, which is so artistically 
led through the town of Baden-Baden, 
babbled in the purest Parisian. This 
was no disadvantage to Pembroke, who 
had lived the best part of his life in 
New Orleans, and spoke perfect French 
with the peculiarly elegant, soft, slow 
voice, common enough in that Louisiana 
town. Charrington’s French, on the 
contrary, was of that variety satirized 
by Chaucer some centuries ago, as the 
French of Stratford-le-Bowe. It had 
been learned in New York, and it had 
passed muster at Columbia College— 
and Charrington rattled it off in Europe 
with the easy confidence of the Ameri- 
can who knows he has a fair balance at 
his banker’s, and can take liberties with 
the natives. 

Pembroke and Charrington were 
chums and remote cousins—so remote 
that they represented the extremes of 
American temperament, habits and 
thought. Charrington was the com- 
plete type of the wide-awake New 
Yorker, resolutely disguising any sen- 
timentality, bringing everything down 
to the last American analysis, taking his 
pleasures with cool calculation, and as 


3 was at Baden-Baden, in “the French 


honest as the sun in the heavens. He 
was well made, with a manly tan upon 
his face, beautiful hands and _ feet, 
which were not small, but proportioned 
to his size. His keen, light-blue eyes 
redeemed his rather ordinary features. 
He was the cleanest creature alive, and 
left small fortunes with the laundresses 
of the hotels where he stopped. But 
he had an affection for a shabby tweed 
suit, which he always clung to, in spite 
of spots and stains, and rather liked a 
battered hat. Pembroke’s neatness ex- 
tended from his skin all the way out. 
To see him dressed in an immaculate 
white suit, his feet—which were quite 
ridiculously small and high-instepped— 
encased in black silk stockings and pat- 
ent-leather collar and tie 
quite faultless, his white hat, with a 
band of black ribbon, the perfection of 
a hat—his dark face clean shaven, ex- 
cept for a little black mustache—his hair 
redolent of bay rum, his filmy hand- 
kerchief scented—was to see an object 
as immaculate as a baby out of its bath. 

The appearance of the two men was 
a fair index to the character of each. 
Charrington had all the virtues of the 
North—Pembroke of the South. They 
disagreed on every possible subject, but 
each was necessary to the happiness of 
the other. Both were young lawyers, and 
Charrington was always going to New 
Orleans to take depositions, and Pem- 
broke was always going to New York 
on the same errand; and having saved 
up some money, and neither having the 
least idea of getting married, they 
agreed to take their holiday in Europe 
together. 


shoes, his 
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The very first evening they were at 
saden-Baden, they agreed it was the 
best place they had struck yet. The 
verwhelming gayety, the lights, the in- 
cessant music, the brilliant visions of the 
women, and the possibility of betting 
upon cards and horses in every form, 
rnade it an earthly paradise for the two 
oung Americans. They oscillated be- 
tween the gaming tables, the cafés and 


the gardens, lost some money at the 
gaming tables with a good grace, won a 
good deal more at the races with the 


createst delight, and rarely tumbled into 
bed before two o’clock in the morning. 
Pembroke was fascinated that he 
swore he intended to stay there and no 
vhere else as long as his money held 
out. The two young men made plenty 
of acquaintances, Charrington chiefly 
among the men, and Pembroke among 
th« Pembroke was one of 
men who cannot refrain from 
making love, in some form or other, to 
everything in petticoats, and his mastery 
of French stood him in good stead with 
the women. Not only Russian prin- 
cesses, French countesses and German 
baronesses smilingly accepted his ad- 
but even the haughty En- 
glish girls condescended to be pleased 
with the handsome American, who had 
such a killing way with him. 

It did not take the young men long to 
notice a number of habitués of the place 
—not only those people who cannot re- 
main away from the roulette tables, 
but others, to whom the lounging, lotus- 
eating life of such a place as Baden- 
Baden means heaven. One was a 
handsome blond woman of about forty- 
five, who had reached the gaslight stage 
of her beauty, and who, unluckily, knew 
it. By some means, Charrington and 
Pembroke found out her name—Mad- 
ame Duval, a name which means, in 
French, no more than Smith, Brown or 
Jones does in English. 

Madame Duval was always in evi- 
dence, and always stylishly dressed 
and blazing with jewels, which might 
be sham or not. At the races, her trap 
was conspicuous, her “tiger’’ more so; 
herself, most of all. In the Kurhaus 
gardens in the afternoon, at a certain 


SO 
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vances, 
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hour, Madame Duval swept in, usually 
attended by a cavalier or two. At the 
flower show, Madame Duval, driving 
herself, had tons of confetti showered on 
her where other women had quarts, 
Pembroke and Charrington saw her so 
often that they began to feel quite well 
acquainted with her, and actually re- 
ceived encouraging smiles from her, to 
which they made no response whatever. 

“T tell you,” said Charrington to Pem- 
broke, one afternoon in the gardens, 
when Madame Duval had made her 
usual sensational entrance, with a couple 
of cavaliers, and had taken a front seat 
before the bandstand, “I have been sus- 
picious all along of Madame Duval’s 
diamonds—but [ am quite certain of 
her men. They are the worst lot I 
have seen yet.” 

“Decidedly,” answered Pembroke. 
“One of those scamps who is with her 
now was warned off the race course yes- 
terday. I think most of her men friends 
have titles and a bit of ribbon to stick 
in their buttonholes, but, Lord! what a 
menagerie that woman and her men do 
make !”” 

“She must have been stunning twenty 
said Charrington, looking at 
Madame Duval’s perfectly regular pro- 
file, as she sat talking to one of her 
scamps, as Pembroke called them, her 
parasol artistically shading, without hid- 
ing, her face from the revealing sun- 
light. 

lor once, on that afternoon, the music, 
the and glitter of the gardens 
palled on Charrington and Pembroke— 
and about seven o’clock, when the sun 
was getting low, thev went back to their 
hotel far a quiet hour. Their rooms 
were in a remote wing of the rambling 
old hotel, and were on the ground floor. 
A glass door opened on a low balcony, 
overlooking a sweet, secluded garden 
spot, divided midway by a hedge with 
an opening. The other half of the gar- 
den belonged to the tumble-down villa, 
which had heretofore given no signs of 
habitation. But on this evening two 
persons were in the garden, an elderly, 
gray-haired man in a wheeled chair, 
and a young girl, who hung over him, 
tending him devotedly. The man was 


vears ago, 
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evidently a paralytic in his lower limbs; 
and this was the more sad, as his face 
and form were still singularly hand- 
some. The young girl, without her 
father’s regular beauty—for Charring- 
tion and Pembroke soon discovered the 
telationship between the two—had an 
extreme charm of grace and refinement. 
Her eyes were beautiful, black-lashed 
and expressive, and the tenderness of 
her glance, the softness of her voice 
while speaking to and tending her fa- 
ther, was inexpressible. The father had 
aone of the fretfulness of an invalid, 
but responded cheerfully to the girl’s 
affectionate efforts to entertain him. 
All this the young men saw while sit- 
fing in the twilight on their balcony, 
smoking, and speaking a little to give 
warning of their presence, but watching 
the little tableau before them. 

The beauty and piety of the relations 
between the paralyzed gentleman and 
his daughter pleased the zesthetic sense 
of Charrington and Pembroke—and 
Pembroke said, under his breath: 

“This is better than those painted 
women in the playrooms.” 

To which Charrington nodded an em- 
phatic “yes.” 

Presently, when the. sun was gone 
and a young moon was rising, the father 
and daughter went into the villa. 
Through the open French windows of 
the salon the young men could still see 
them. The invalid’s chair was drawn 
up to a round table with a lamp on it, 
and the young girl read a newspaper 
aloud to him, while he smoked. 

So absorbed had Pembroke and Char- 
rington become in their unconscious 
watching, that both of them started 
when a neighboring clock strick nine. 
At that moment a manservant entered 
the salon opposite, and wheeled the 
gentleman out of the room. The girl 
bade him good-night affectionately and 
even gayly—they could see her laugh- 
ing. But the instant the door was 
closed, she returned to her former seat, 
and throwing her arms upon the table, 
she buried her face in them in an atti- 
tude of despair. 

Pembroke and Charrington rose si- 
multaneously. They might watch with 


pleasure the beautiful picture of a 
daughter’s devotion, but they were not 
men to spy upon her secret grief. 
Neither of them said a word as they 
went indoors, Pembroke lighted a fresh 
cigar, took a few whiffs and then threw 
it away. A lump in his throat stopped 
his smoking. Charrington, the practi- 
cal, said: 

“Let’s try and scrape acquaintance 
with them. I’d like to give the old gen- 


tleman some of our cigars—he was 
smoking the worst cigarettes I ever 


smelled.” 

Neither spoke of the girl, but she was 
in the mind of each. 

The next evening, without exchan- 
ging a word on the subject, both of them 
went to their balcony, at sunset. Sit- 
ting in the garden was the paralytic, 
with his daughter hovering about him. 

“There,” said Pembroke, with an air 
of triumph, “is Captain Duval, on half- 
pay in the French army, and Made- 
moiselle Julie, his daughter. I got that 
from the porter this morning.” 

“Duval—Duval? Isn’t that the name 
of that whited sepulcher of a woman 
that we see every night at the Kurhaus, 
and everywhere else, all the time?” 

“Exactly—and I did a little detect- 
ive business on my own hook, to find 
out whether she was any relation to our 
handsome friends—unlikely as it might 
seem. But the porter tells me there are 
at least a dozen Duvals living all the 
year round in Baden-Baden, and the 
Kurliste gives exactly nineteen Duvals 
among the visitors here this week. So 
there you are.” 

“Clever boy, you! However, I in- 
tended making acquaintance with the 
old gentleman this very evening—so 
here goes.” 

Charrington walked down the steps of 
the balcony into the little, scented gar- 
den, all green and gold in the sunset 
light; and whistling absent-mindedly, 
he passed through the opening in the 
hedge and found himself close by Cap- 
tain Duval. The invalid’s chair was 
drawn up close by some ancient rose- 
trees in the bloom of June, and the soft 
air was redolent with perfume. Julie, 
sitting on a camp stool, held a draughts 
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board in her lap, and was in the act of 
making a move when Charrington sud- 
denly appeared upon the scene, and said, 
with dramatic effect, in his best French, 
which was very bad: 

“Pray pardon me; I fear I am tres- 
passing.” 

“Not at all, monsieur,” replied Cap- 
tain Duval. “The garden is in common 
between the hotel and the villa.” 

In Captain Duval’s speech was that 
undertone of invitation to remain which 
one never mistakes. Charrington, ap- 
proaching, hat in hand, said, in 
sponse to it: 

“Do not, I beg, interrupt your game. 
{t is one I am always interested in. 
Some persons think it more scientific 
than chess.” 

“Tt is a particular favorite of mine. 
My daughter is a very obliging, though 
not a distinguished, player.” 

Captain Duval said this with an af- 
fectionate air of joking with Julie, who 
smiled and scowled at him in one. A 
closer examination of Julie convinced 
Charrington that she was, in a delicate 
and subtle way, as handsome as her 
father. Also, that she carried, secretly, 
a great burden of sorrow, which Char- 
rington naturally concluded was her 
father’s helpless condition. It was plain 
that they welcomed company—half-pay 
captains and their daughters are not of- 
ten the objects of attention to others. 

It was Julie’s move, and it was clear, 
by the move she intended to make, 
that she would lose the game. 

“Tf you will permit me,” said Char- 
rington, bending over her, with the 
greatest courtesy in the world, and 
pointing out a move which speedily 
swept the board. 

Captain Duval was charmed. “If you 
would do me the favor of a game,” he 
said. 

Julie rose gayly from her seat. It 
was a great thing to have her father 
meet an antagonist worthy of him. Pem- 
broke, still sitting on the balcony, 
watched, with the deepest exasperation, 
Charrington’s successful maneuvers. 
Presently, he, too, rose and walked into 
the garden and up to the little group 
sitting under the rose trees. As he ad- 
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vanced, with his slow grace, his hat held 
deferentially in his hand, and expressing 
modesty in every movement, no one, ex- 
cept Charrington, would have suspected 
the insolent design he harbored. With 
a low bow to Captain Duval and Julie, 
Pembroke informed Charrington that 
a note from a lady awaited him in his 


room, and the messenger requested 
an answer. There was nothing to 
do but for Charrington to go off 
on this fool’s errand. When he re- 
turned, ten minutes after, Pembroke 


had so far ingratiated himself with the 
Duvals that he was showing Julie some 
pictures, which he carried in his pock- 
etbook, of his New Orleans home. This 
obliged them to move on the other side 
of the rose trees to get the light. Char- 
rington had to resume his game with 
Captain Duval. 
* An acquaintance begun like that is apt 
to grow like Jonah’s gourd. There was 
something irresistibly touching in the 
intimacy, the devotion of the father and 
daughter. Julie’s association with her 
father, her reading aloud to him, had 
given her a development not common 
with the Continental young person. And 
she had in herself an extraordinary 
feminine charm, which brought about 
a most unfortunate state of affairs 
within a fortnight. Both Pembroke and 
Charrington fell deeply and determined- 
ly in love with her. 

It seemed to each of them as if the 


planet were revolving backward. After 
a lifetime of intimacy, closer than 


brothers, the tableau of a pretty girl in 
a garden had transformed all their re- 
lations to each other. They were not 
less together, and not less intimate, ex- 
cept on the one subject which was the 
very nearest to the soul of each—Julie 
Duval. It was a situation full of per- 
plexity to them in every aspect. Neither 
knew anything about Julie except that 
he loved her. Neither had ever contem- 
plated the strange experiment of marry- 
ing a French girl and taking her to 
America. Neither knew whether Julie 
would marry him, or marry at all, as it 
was plain that her life was devoted to 
her father. The Duvals seemed to have 
no acquaintances—a thing not strange, 
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considering their evident poverty. Julie 
had none of the interests or amusements 
suited to her age. This her father la- 
mented to the two young Americans, 
when he came to know them better. 
Every night, at nine o'clock, when the 


manservant, their sole extravagance, 
came to wheel Captain Duval away, 
Julie went to her room, and was no 
more seen until the next day. It was 


this joyless existence that gave a pathos 
to her fate—and pity is a mighty factor 
in love. 

As for Captain Duval, the two young 
men came to be nearly as much in love 
with him as with Julie. His manly pa- 
tience, his cheerfulness under ill health 
and small means, was a thing to take 
off one’s hat before. He spoke frankly 
life. He had been in Algiers, 
where his eyesight, as well as his health, 
had been impaired by the hardship of 
campaigning against the insurgent 


. “s 
of nis 


tribes. He had returned to France to 
be invalided, and then it had come to 
the wheeled chair. When he tried to 
speak of Julie’s devoted tenderness, 


tears came into his eyes and dropped 
upon his tanned face. He made no 
inention at any time of Julie’s mother; 
and the two young men gathered the 
idea that there was an unfortunate story 
hanging on that thread. 

The perplexity of the situation deep- 
ened day by day. The only way of ac 
quiring a wife which either of the two 
Americans understood was to go to the 
girl herself and ask her, plump. But, 
in this case, it was clearly impossible. 
And that tie formed so long ago be- 
tween the two men stood in the way of 
the new one. Each felt he must give no- 
tice to the other when things came to a 
crisis. Yet each was loath to speak what 
the other knew. This went on for an- 
other fortnight. By some mute but in- 
telligible agreement, they only sought 
Julie in the afternoons, when both met 
her on the same footing. Otherwise, 
they kept up their usual life. Every 
evening, at nine o’clock, when Captain 
Duval disappeared and Julie went to 
her room, Pembroke and Charrington 
strolled off to the gardens and Kurhaus. 
It was the same old story every evening 


-—the same gay throng, the music, lights 
and gaming. 

There were gaming tables in several 
of the great salons of the Kurhaus, and 
also in a small room at the end, which 
was by no means so gay and brilliant as 
the rest. Neither Pembroke nor Char- 
rington had ever crossed the threshold 
of this little room. One night they passed 
the door, and Charrington said to Pem- 
broke: 

“The people in here seem different 
from those in the great salons—they 
look older and poorer. I fancy this is 
the place where the poorer people play.” 

‘Pardon me, but you are mistaken,” 
said an elderly man, with an American 
accent, a large white waistcoat and a 
white mustache and imperial. ‘‘This is 
the paradise of the most desperate gam- 
blers who come to Baden-Baden. I have 
spent ten consecutive seasons here, and 
I know the place well.” 

Charrington, who liked the looks and 
the accent of his white-waistcoated 
friend, was about to continue the con- 
versation, when an opening in the ring 
of players around the table showed him 
Captain Duval sitting close to the table. 
He had been lifted from his wheeled 
chair, and sat in an ordinary seat next 
the croupier, with his manservant be- 
hind him. He had a small pile of gold 
before him, and was evidently win- 
ning. 

“Do you see that man sitting next the 
croupier?” continued their new-found 
friend, stroking his imperial. “He is a 
paralytic—he has to be lifted in and out 
of his seat every night. By general con- 
currence, he is given the best seat, and 
the croupier shows him little civilities— 
it is hard, gentlemen, to eradicate all the 
virtues from a man, even a croupier. The 
paralytic is a half-pay captain in the 
French army, and by long odds, sir, 
the most determined gambler I have ever 
seen. Every night, at half-past nine 
o'clock, he is at it. I suspect that he plays 
on a system, which, you know, if found 
out, the croupier quietly gives a hint, 
and the man, with his system, has to 
take himself off. Either this man, Du- 
ral, manages to conceal it from the 
croupier or the croupier winks at it—I 
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don’t know which. It looks like collu- 
sion. Duval never breaks the bank, 
no matter how much of a run he 


appears to be having, but when he 
has won a _ certain sum—something 
quite modest—he gets up and leaves. 
And on that sum he _ supports his 
wife—that painted creature who hangs 
about the gardens with those gen- 
tlemen with greasy hair and large 
signet rings. And she lives at one 
of the big hotels, t with some 
mythical relation, or friend or other. 
The daughter is invisible—nobody has 
ever seen her.” 


) be 


Here the old gentleman paused. Char- 
rington and Pembroke were listening 
breathlessly to him. He looked from 
one to another with amazement, seeing 
in the eyes of each a painful and de- 
vouring curiosity, and then, with a sud- 
den, “Excuse me, gentlemen,” disap- 
peared in the throng. Neither Pem- 
broke nor Charrington had the least 
doubt of what they had been told. Pem- 
broke had a theory that something in 
the human voice reveals when a person 
is telling the truth or lying—and he 
detected in the tones of his  white- 
waistcoated friend the accent of truth. 
And everything confirmed it—most of 
all, the sight of Captain Duval himselt, 
his eyes bent on the table, his attitude 
not that of the typical gambler, but of a 
man absorbed in his daily avocation. 
Pembroke and Charrington, by mutual 
consent, walked out through the bril- 
liantly lighted gardens, where the band 
was blaring forth, past Madame Duval, 
sitting in her usual place, rouged, 
painted and dressed in the highest fash- 
ion, and with two disreputable-looking 
men in attendance upon her; out into 
the quiet streets, along the steep road- 
way to the castle, under the trees, still 
and black in the summer night, the 
moonlight making weird patches and 
shadows on the road. At last, in the 
solitude and deep stillness of the night, 
Charrington stopped under the dense 
shadow of a great poplar tree, and 
spoke. His voice trembled with sup- 
pressed emotion. 

“T can’t do it, 
[I love her, and I 


can’t. 
now, as if 


Pembre ke, | 
feel, 
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I could never dream of love with 
any other’ woman. But she is the 


child of her parents. Think of them— 
think of the inheritance that father and 
mother will convey to her children! No. 
I could marry her if she were a laborer’s 
daughter, and the mother a_ washer- 
woman. But—but—not this. My God! 
not this!” 

“So have I been saying to myself for 
the last hour,’ replied Pembroke, in a 
voice which trembled also a little. “But 
I can marry her, if she will have me. 
I know all—all that you say is true. It 
is not the father. That man, Charring- 
ton, gambles to give bread and clothes 


and shelter to his wife and child. It’s 
the mother. But Julie seems to have 
been removed from her influence. So— 
if she will take me—I am hers. I may 


be the greatest fool alive—but I love her 
—I love her, I love her! Don’t you see, 
if I should need tending, how that girl 
would tend me? Don’t you see, she 
keeps herself hid out of shame? Well, 
she is the only one I reckon with. Let 
us go home. To-morrow morning I will 
speak to Captain Duval.” 

The next morning, after a sleepless 
night, Pembroke rose late. As he was 
passing through the lobby of the hotel, 
he heard a piece of news—Captain Du- 
val had died in the night. He seemed 
well known. All the people standing 
about were talking about him. And 
among them Pembroke’s elderly 
friend of the night before. 

“Gambler, did you call the poor devil ? 
Well, I think no man would have been 
more respectable, if he could. But, you 
see, the only way he had to make bread 
for his wife and daughter was at the 
green cloth. For my part, I am going, 
now, to leave a card for his daughter, 
and tell the proprietor of the villa that if 
there are any debts owing, I am good 
for four or five hundred marks.” 

Pembroke stepped forward at that 
and introduced himelf. The elderly 
gentleman turned out to be Colonel For- 
tescue, of Baltimore. The two men went 
together to leave their cards at the 
silent, closed villa, which entertained 
the Great Presence. 

On the day of the funeral, Charring- 


was 
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ton, Pembroke and Colonel Fortescue 
were present, besides the proprietor of 
the villa, the manservant, the croupier, 
and poor Julie. The mother belonged 
to that class of people who are too pros- 
trated by grief to be inconvenienced in 
any way. Both Charrington and Pem- 
broke saw the croupier when he put a 
banknote in the proprietor’s hand, say- 
ing, in a whisper, that it was for Made- 
moiselle Julie. 

Two days after the funeral, Pem- 
broke and Charrington called at the 
villa. Julie came down to see them 
quite alone—an exceptional thing for a 
French girl. But Julie Duval’s expe- 
rience of life was exceptional. She 
looked pale, but beautiful, in her black 
gown, and as she talked, she grew more 
beautiful still in the eyes of the two men 
who loved her. She told them, speak- 
ing quite calmly and softly, that her 
father had left some life insurance, and 
that she had conveyed her share to 
Madame Duval. 

“T feel that papa would have wished 
me to do it,” she said. ‘Mamma needs it 
—she is not able toearn anything. It is 
enough for her to live on, but not 
enough for both of us. For my part, | 
shall have no trouble in getting a place 
with some invalid or elderly person, 
I had so many years of experience with 
papa. But he was not like most inva- 
lids—he was the gentlest, the most pa- 
tient 

Her voice broke, and she paused a 
moment before resuming. 

“No one shall find fault with my 
father. I know it all. I knew it all the 
time. It broke my heart, but it did not 
make me love him the less. He was the 





best father, the most self-sacrificing hus- 
band % 

Julie stopped again. 

“We know it,” said 
gently. 

She told them she would remain in 
Baden-Baden until she got employment. 
“Many old persons, and many invalids, 
come here, and I shall stand a better 
chance at Baden-Baden than at most 
places.” 

That afternoon a gay party from New 
York turned up and claimed Charring- 
ton’s attention. He and Pembroke did 
not meet until nine o’clock that night, 
when they went for their usual stroll 
up to the castle. It was a soft, starlit, 
July night, and they seemed to be look- 
ing down upon another world, when 
they reached the castle and saw the my- 
riad-lighted town below them, the gar- 
dens and Kurhaus brightly illuminated, 
while the faint strains of music were 
borne upon the gentle wind of the night. 

“Pembroke,” said Charrington, sud- 
denly, “I want to tell you that I have 
changed my mind about Julie. I shall 
ask an equal chance with you. And | 
don’t mind telling you that your disin- 
terestedness—nobility, I may say—im- 
pelled me to this. I saw that you were 
the braver man, and I determined to be 
equally brave.” 

“It is too late, old man,” replied Pem- 
broke, in a sweet, slow voice. “TI saw 
Julie in the garden this afternoon, and, 
somehow—lI didn’t mean to say a word 
“—but it was all over in five minutes. 





Charrington, 


We are to be married as soon as we 
arrange the red tape necessary. And, 
Charrington—that woman is _ Julie’s 


stepmother.” 

















THE BACHELOR MAID 


By John Gilmer Speed 


HE 
as old as the 
it is only within easy recollection 


Maid is 
Sissy 


Bachelor probably 


Man, but 


that she has been recognized as a 
type and properly labeled. Now she 
is in the heyday of her glory, and 
her sisterhood has become so numer- 
ous that she attracts no more at- 
tention than a Sister of Charity, a 
Methodist deaconess, or a Salvation 
Army lassie. She has been with us so 
long that it is safe to say she has 
come to stay. The surety of her perma- 
nence is attested by the fact that she 
stands squarely upon both feet, and her 
position, therefore, has the stability and 
solidity of a proper foundation. This 
is not in the remotest way an intimation 
that the Bachelor Maid has larger feet 
than the ordinary run of women, 
though, to be sure, one of the very first 
manifestations of her emancipation is 
to clothe her feet in heavy boots, dis- 
carding the dainty things which used 
to tread tyrannically on the bleeding 
hearts of men. It may be, indeed, that 
the Bachelor Maid is not dainty, and has 
no desire to be tyrannical to men, for 
it seems tolerably apparent that her one 
supreme wish is equality, equality in op- 
portunity, as well as in environment. 
And, at the outset, let me say that I 
think the world should give her all she 
asks, and permit her to get what she 
wants, if she can. This is the era when 
the development of the individual is 
of the very first importance, and the 
conventions which hinder such will be 
brushed aside, if they be not abrogated 
by common consent. The Bachelor 
Maid, therefore, has a right to strive 
for what she considers worth while, and 
old fogies and other conservatives had 


as well not make themselves unhappy 
about conditions which exist, whether 
they consent or not, about things which 
have already happened and will continue 
to happen until they go out of fashion 
because they have led to something else. 

As a distinct type, the Bachelor Maid 
is, I believe, an American product or 
creation. At this time, however, she is 
not only American, she is essentially a 
citizen of the world, and in her travels 
she has made converts, attracted follow- 
ers. Even in conservative France, there 
are French bachelor maids, and, to a 
less extent, in stolid Germany. 

In England there are lots and lots of 
them. To be American is fashionable 
in that beautiful country, so it was in- 
evitable that even this cult should 
flourish among people who admire and 
envy us without in the least understand- 
ing why or how we have become what 
we are. It would be unprofitable, how- 
ever, to discuss these exotics when the 
indigenous plant is so much easier to 
study, and, at the same time, so much 
more interesting. 

Originals are always more profitable 
than imitations, and I would like to be 
able to locate the original Bachelor 
Maid. This is not possible, for, as I have 
said before, as an individual she is very, 
very old—as old, perhaps, as the faith- 
ful Ruth, who said to her mother-in- 
law: “Whither thou goest I will go; 
and where thou lodgest I will lodge; 
thy people shall be my people, thy God 
my God.” 

No! The Bachelor Maid of this new 
twentieth century is not patterned after 
the obedient Moabite widow, who, 

“When sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn,” 
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and at first sight worked the undoing 
or the upbuilding, if you choose, 
of the susceptible but discriminating 
30az. Indeed, I know of no prototype 
of her in Biblical legends—which is 
not to be wondered at—as the Ori- 
ent was never the place in which 
such a species could flourish respecta- 
bly. And respectability is a sine 
qua non of the Bachelor Maid. This 
makes her as different as possible from 
the bohemians. She and they have 
precious little in common, and even their 
lack of conventionality emphasizes their 
differences in point of view. 

The Bachelor Maid is a well-bred 
person who has escaped being what we 
sometimes call an old maid by reason 
of the fact that she finds no engrossing 
interest in worsted work or knitting, 
but desires to do more practical, and at 
the same time, more human work in the 
world, while in manner and method of 
living she would quit herself like a man. 
I see no particular harm in this kind of 
ambition, and if it bring greater hap- 
piness, it is worthy of commendation, 
if not of imitation. It seems to me very 
much more satisfactory than sitting 
aside supinely in some other house than 
her own for no better reason than that 
no one who has pleased her has come 
along to make her his wife. This is the 
general fate of old maids. 

Yet, I do not wish to cast any unkind 
reflections on old maids. Many of them 
now are, and many of them before the 
era of the Bachelor Maid were, most 
admirable characters. They remained 
unwed not because they were unsought, 
but because they were too nice to marry 
merely for the sake of marrying, a silli- 
ness of most colossal proportions. They 
often have work to do that is very much 
more valuable than it is generally cred- 
ited with. They nurse the sick, they 
mother the motherless, and succor those 
in affliction. These are the nice old 
maids, and those of us who have had the 
advantage of belonging to large fam- 
ilies have surely come across many such, 
and have rewarded them with respect 
and affection. 

There are other old maids, of course 
—women cattish in temper, acid in 


speech, harsh in judgment, and forbid- 
ding in appearance. But there are also 
married women with these generally 
shrewish characteristics. We should 
not even condemn this kind of an old 
maid, but give her full credit for her 
consideration in not getting married 
and passing her unloveliness along to 
other generations. I do not mention 
her kindness in not making a husband 
miserable, for I am persuaded that 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred get 
quite as much as they deserve, while the 
great majority are wedded to women 
who outrank them at every point where 
virtue is matched against virtue. Let 
us dismiss the viragoes with the hope 
that in real life we may also get rid of 
them as easily. 

The Bachelor Maid is not an old maid 
with knitting-needle equipment for of- 
fense, and gentle remembrance as a bat- 
tery of defense. Not at all. She is 
essentially an exponent of the strenuous 
life. The tame things are not for her. 
If she have means, her interests are 
pretty sure to be large and wholesome. 
and her amusements and recreations of 
the outdoor sort which attract men of 
the same class as herself. If she have 
not means, and needs to make her own 
living, she is not apt to adopt a calling 
in a tentative way, and wait for some- 
thing else to turn up that is better. It 
is only feminine to be a clinging vine, 
that depends upon another for support. 
That is not at all the way with her 
of whom I write. She wishes to take 
the initiative, so far as it is possible, in 
the beginning, and to be her own master 
(not mistress) through all the volumes 
to the very last chapter. She serves her 
apprenticeship in early womanhood, and 
soon indicates her preference by her 
dress, a method of expression which she 
shares with all women of every kind. 
She is apt to discard at a very early 
stage the frills, the ruffles, and the pret- 
tiness of her sisters of daintier tastes, 
and to get herself up with the same 
freedom of restraint that is notable in 
her brother’s clothing. 

She is not necessarily mannish in her 
apparel; she does not wear this and 
that because men wear something akin 
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That is not 
She has no desire to be a man, 
to imitate them. Her clothes 


to the garments she selects. 
it at all. 
nor yet 


happen to seem mannish very fre- 
quently for the very good reason that 


there is nothing else for her to get. 
There is no middle course that is open 
to her; the Mother Hubbard 
not respectable, and the curious things 
that the “artistic” affect are 
tesque in their ugliness to be 
even by a woman to whom 


Frown is 


too 
tolerated, 
beaut) is 


gro- 





not a first consideration. She cannot 
tand the gowns which are properly dé 
scribed in newspapers and society nov- 
Is as “confections” too sw et for any 
thing; she is quite unwilling to make a 
euy and show of herself, and she must 
he respectable. It is inevitable, there- 


fore, that she should go to a tailor, who 
ill turn her out in garments that will 
give her the greatest amount of freedom 
compatible with skirts and petticoats 
Her dress, however, is not entirely dis 


nctive. Some of the most feminine 
omen wear what I saw the other day 
in an advertisement called “‘tailor- 
mades.” The department store “‘tailor- 
nades” are not such as clothe our lady. 
They are as diffe as Poole trousers 


are from the } Sea rew garments which 
a great gilt sign in New York pro- 
claims: “Our pants are art.” 

\nd vet | am sure I would not be de- 
ceived in a Bachelor Maid on sight, 


though her clothes be not entirely dis 
tinctive. They are distinctive in a de- 
an her bearing together 
convincing. She wears her 
clothes and carries her body with 


ss and an eile of 








They 
are quite 


gree. 


lack 


of self-consciousne 


coquetry that are unmistakable, while 
he looks out of her eyes or throug th her 
spect icles, as the case may be, with a 
seeming unobservance which is either 


the result of self-centered indifference 
or a cultivated self-poise that makes her 
note without appearing 
the one or the other. She is, indeed, a 
very complicated personality, and, in ad- 
dition, The mask, I 
fancy, is not essential to her pose, but, 
rather, a protecting shield. It pro- 
tects her from the insolently inquisi- 
tive, the human who buzz 


see and to do 


acl 
laSK. 


she wears an 


insects 
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through the world and sting while they 
sing. 

But the environment of the Bachelor 
Maid is essentially distinctive, and, to 
a very great extent, it makes her what 
she is, or, rather, confirms her in her at- 
titude toward herself and the world. It 
is quite necessary that she should have 
an establishment of her own, or in 
partnership with one or more of kindred 


mind and intention. In her novitiate, she 
may live in the home of her family very 
much as the other members live, but 


if there be in her the makings of a real 


Bachelor Maid, she will show her qual- 
itv very soon, and nonstrate the dif- 
ferences between herself and her sisters. 
Probal ly the first declaration of inde- 


manifests an in- 
] - ¢ ¢ 
devote her life to what 
is usually called society. Dancing par- 
ties, balls and other diversions which 
generally excite a young girl to supreme 
effort are most frequently uninteresting, 


pendence is when she 


62 ¢,e 
disposition to 


if not actually distasteful. At the best, 
they seem rather silly to her, if they do 
not fill her with rebellion against the 


1 


order. 


these, 


established 
[ knew one of 
emancipation to declare: 
for the permanent harm 
teeth, I would rather spend my time in 
a dentist's chair than at a ball.” This 
ly, it may be noted, studied 
little later, though whether 
she ever practiced or not, I am not in- 
formed; but I am quite sure that she 
has remained a Bachelor Maid, as her 
attitude towards society was not ‘a the 


on the eve of her 
‘If it were not 
done to my 


young lac 





medicine a 


least a pose. but thoroughly genuine. 
The — of the real Bachelor 
comes to have no doubt at all. There 
are ethane who adopt the cult as a 
pose, and iesenee they think that there 


is easilv achieved distinction in appear- 


ing to be odd; but they do not go very 


g 
far, nor yet last very bes The voca- 
tion is not in the least for them. The 
maiden song that sings in the hearts 
of most young girls, “Whistle and I'll 
come to you, my lad,” is vocal also in 
theirs, and the strenuous life which 
does and dares, really has no abiding 
attraction for them. Even though they 


go so far as to put on the uniform and 
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to take to the barracks of the army, 
they are not soldiers enlisted for life, 
and will desert as soon as the novelty 
be worn off. 

The poseuse among the bachelor 
maids does a great deal to cast rid- 
icule upon the order. The pretender 
and the unreasoning zealot are alike ab- 
surd. And no one sees this more 
clearly than the Bachelor Maid herself. 
She is neither the one nor the other. 
She does not pretend to think that hers 
is the only life. Not at all. She merely 
thinks that it is the life for her. She is 
conservative, and she is tolerant, and 
does not try to deceive herself or 
others with the notion that all who 
would be happy should do as she does. 
She knows very well that her life would 
not suit all, or even the great majority. 
If it did, and the majority should adopt 
it, its distinction would be lost forever. 
When its distinction was gone very 
much of its attraction would depart, 
also. The Bachelor Maid does not de- 
spise the effect of her attitude toward 
the conventions ; she does not put an ex- 
cessive value on it. She takes it for 
what it is worth, and esteems it accord- 
ingly. This shows that she is no fool. 
Indeed, she is very far from that. She 
is apt to be very level-headed, very 
cool, very calculating, and keep her eyes 
open to the main chance. Moreover, 
she takes herself pretty seriously, and 
does not cumber this seriousness with 
any considerable humorous introspec- 
tion. That disposition, to others than 
the truly philosophic, is rather fatal to 
achievement, and it is well for her that 
the Bachelor Maid does not include a 
sense of humor among her impedimen- 
ta. If she did, the load would soon be- 
come too heavy to carry, or, just as bad, 
it would not seem worth the while to 
travel the road that she sees stretching 
before her. 

This phase, however, is not singu- 
lar in this particular kind of wo- 
man. Women, generally, have very 
little humor. They manage to be merry 
and gay without this, when they are 
metry and gay, which, I am sorry to 
say, is, as a rule, for a very brief 
season. 


The gloom of life settles upon them 
at a very early age, and they achieve a 
sadness as disheartening to witness as 
that incurable frivolity which sometimes 
survives early youth and makes ridicu- 
lous, gray heads which nature intended 
to be venerable. Our lady, being 
nearly humorless, is, at the same time, 
almost passionless. The dear delights 
of love are not for her. She does not 
desire them, and she has very little curi- 
osity about them. This is the reason 
that she can make her environment 
what she does and still be eminently re- 
spectable. She lives by herself, or with 
one or more kindred companions, and 
there is entire freedom within her home, 
also in her incomings and her outgo- 
ings ; but all without serious scandal and 
without lasting reproach. Fools, who 
insist on misunderstanding because a 
partial Providence has deprived them of 
the capacity to comprehend, may say 
unkind things and insinuate evil, but the 
correct life of the Bachelor Maid 
silences such gabble in the end. And 
even while it is still whispered, it does 
a minimum of harm, for the Bachelor 
Maid is not apt to have a very impres- 
sionable sensitiveness. That would dis- 
qualify her for her vocation; indeed, 
it would prevent a woman from ever 
taking it up. 

Men of the world who have walked 
to and fro and up and down, never 
make such a_ silly mistake as _ to 
think that the Bachelor Maid, even 
in her freedom and_ unconvention- 
ality, is other than good and honest and 
pure. If she were, she would not be- 
long to the cult, and her home would be 
in Bohemia. 

It may be that some who start out to 
be bachelor maids so develop that in 
Bohemia they find more congenial com- 
panionship. The girl of twenty, as a 
rule, is the mother of the woman of 
thirty-five; but this is not always the 
case, for many one-time sober feet “the 
primrose path of dalliance tread.”’ Wo- 
men are like men in this respect. If 
they have Old Nick within them, he 
is sure to come out sooner or later, and 
the staid girl possessed of a dormant 
devil is like as not to develop into a 
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middle-aged libertine. These cases are 
not numerous, however, in the world 
at large, and probably they are pro- 
portionately fewer in the ranks of bach- 
elor maids. The average bad woman 
is merely a weak woman, whose weak- 
ness has assisted a bad man’s villainy. 
Now, the Bachelor Maid is not weak. 
She is strength in petticoats, and if she 
became bad, I should expect her to be 
far worse than the average; I should 
expect her to be strongly, actively, pas- 
sionately bad—a Jezebel, a Faustina, 
a Messalina, with modern and revised 
ways of “raising Cain.” I feel like apol- 
ogizing for touching upon this possibil- 
ity, and I should not have done so had 
I not been aware of the serious mis- 
conception of the misinformed who 
have the mistaken idea that bachelor 
maids in achieving liberty also attained 
license. Ninety-and-nine among every 
hundred of them have no desire for li- 
cense. They would not know what to 
do with it. Indeed, they do not know 
what it is. In their sexual blameless- 
ness, they are just like the generality 
of other pure-minded women—they are 
innocent, they are ignorant. 

A Bachelor Maid may live in her own 
house, in her own apartment, in a 
hotel, or even a boarding-house. The 
essential thing is that she should have 
the independence to live her life as it 
best pleases her. This desire for in- 
dependence has a degree of selfishness 
in it, but that is a thing a man has no 
right to charge against any woman in 
a reproachful way. Men, whether bach- 
elors or with families, usually gratify 
their selfishness to the full bent. The 
little worries which in the family circle 
start at breakfast and continue till 
blessed sleep brings relief touch them 
but lightly. The bachelor away 
from them entirely, for he has no fam- 
ily circle, and the men of a family spend 
most of their time where they are em- 
ploved, and know next to nothing of the 
annoyances which mar the fair faces of 
womankind with wrinkles all too soon. 
If they stayed at home and tried to do 
their work there, there would be the mis- 
chief to pay. and I fancy that the sum 
of the valuable work done would be re- 
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duced by more than half. Andrew 
Lang, who holds views on most every 
subject of interest, has ventured the 
opinion that literary men were very poor 
husbands, and that unions with them 
frequently far from happy, because 
their work was oftener than not done 
at home, and they were too much 
in evidence during the hot periods 
of action. It is unquestionably bet- 
ter for persons who have work to 
do to have special places in which to 
do it, places devoted to that work and 
to nothing else. So it is most nat- 
ural for the Bachelor Maid to make 
her own environment, and to shield it 
from those distracting pettinesses which 
have to do merely with the physical 
bothers of living. She therefore, in one 
sort or another, sets up her own estab- 
lishment, and if she be still young when 
she makes this radical departure, she is 
sure to provoke no end of criticism 
from those who fail to understand or 
sympathize with her. I do not believe 
that this criticism is particularly annoy- 
ing to her. She knows that it will come, 
and before she really begins her inde- 
pendent life she is certain to have been 
told, in the plainest possible terms, by 
well-meaning friends and relatives, that 
she is flying in the face of convention 
and inviting scandal, if not actual dis- 
repute. She, therefore, goes into her 
independence with open eyes as to the 
consequences, and if her action escaped 
criticism, I have a notion that she would 
be grievously disappointed. There is in 
this criticism the first distinction that 
comes to her, and I am pretty confident 
that it is not all bitter. 

“But why does she wish to be inde- 
pendent?” the old-fashioned and the 
home-loving may ask. Ah, there we 
are! It must be known that the gen- 
uine Bachelor Maid feels that she has 
within her qualities or capacities which 
are not in the least commonplace. They 
need to be developed, to have space in 
which to grow. In ordinarv home life 
she would feel “cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined,” and her talents would surely be 
stifled. That, she savs to herself, would 
be far from right. She must have her 
own life so that her gifts may expand. 
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While she is pondering these things her 
life is not usually happy. Doubts must 
be removed, fears must be stilled. This 
travail is within herself. When she dis- 
covers to those to whom she naturally 
seems to belong the nature of her am- 
bitions, and the road by which she 
would go, she stirs up a domestic revo- 
lution of gigantic proportions. The 
men are against her to a man, the wo- 
men are unanimously opposed. For her 
to persist against such discouragement 
her resolution must be firm. Probably, 
not so many would-be bachelor maids 
are diverted from their half-formed 
wishes as would-be actresses are saved 
from the stage. In proportion, how- 
ever, the numbers may correspond. 
About nine in ten of spirited young girls 
fancy, at one time or another, that fame 
and fortune waits for them behind the 
footlights. Nine out of ten of these 
drop the ambition in ordinary course, 
without giving expression to more than 
a passing sigh. Nine out of ten of the 
remainder are dissuaded or disqualified 
by their own ineptness. 

So the greenrooms of the theatres are 
not overcrowded with young girls, 
though the avenues that lead to them 
may be a trifle too closely packed with 
aspirants. The career of the Bachelor 
Maid does not attract in nearly the same 
way. It is not more laden with hard 
work and self-denial than that of the ac- 
tress, but it is almost totally lacking in 
the applause and the false glamor which 
seems to make a stage career so bril- 
liant. 

It is nothing wonderful, therefore, for 
a family to escape having a bachelor 
Maid among its number. If the family 
possessing one happens to be very strait- 
laced, and to reverence convention as it 
does religion, the Bachelor Maid is sure 
to be looked upon as a misfortune, to 
be ignored, and, if possible, to be for- 
gotten. Dut as there is nothing actually 
wrong in the motives or the lives of her 
and her companions, it is easy to become 
reconciled to her, and even to be proud 
of the distinction she achieves. 

Why, it used to be that way in Amer- 
ica as to artists. Seventy years ago, 
when it was only highly respectable in 
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New York to be a merchant, or to be- 
long to one of the three learned profes- 
sions (law, medicine and clergy), a 
young man of good family wanted to 
marry the daughter of a merchant; the 
father would have none of him. His 
profession disqualified him utterly, as he 
was an artist. It was preposterous for 
a man of such a vagabond calling to 
aspire to the hand of a daughter of a re- 
spectable house. The young people, 
however, were very much in love, and 
as lovers, they made friends, who, in 
turn, gained the unwilling consent of 
the merchant upon the ground that the 
young man was not much of an artist— 
not enough to hurt. And much more 
recently than that I knew of an old New 
England sea captain who actually had 
one of his sons put in an insane asylum 
for observation and treatment because 
the son insisted on being an artist. That 
old sea-dog lived to see his son a very 
distinguished and successful man, of 
whom he was as proud as_ could 
be. That is very much the way the 
Bachelor Maid affects her family, and 
probably the family recovers in about 
the same way, either by learning that 
the young lady is not so very different 
from other women, or that she has 
made a position for herself that seems 
more distinguished than objectionable. 

What do these young women have in 
mind to do that makes it desirable that 
they should set themselves apart from 
others that are more commonplace? 
Their ambitions and purposes are as 
various as the opportunities of women 
are numerous. It may be depended on 
that no young woman will ever success- 
fully set up as a Bachelor Maid unless 
she has a reasonably definite object in 
doing so. If she leave home merely to 
escape from an environment that galls, 
she is only a social rebel, who will re- 
pent and return, or develop on some 
other line, good or bad. But to have, 
or to fancy that she has an individual 
gift or vocation, is quite essential to 
the career of the Bachelor Maid. She 
may choose to be a doctor, or a lawyer, 
or even a cleric; she may aspire to artis- 
tic fame, or to literary honor; or, bet- 
ter still, she may devote her life to the 
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amelioration of the sad condition of the 
poor. 

There is no limit to what she may do or 
try to do; but I distinguish her from the 
mere wage-earning women, with which 
all the cities are pitifully crowded. Her 
life may be, in some of its aspects, as 
sordid as theirs, but hers is illuminated 
always by an ambition to carry out a 
destiny that is higher and more pur- 
poseful than the mere supporting of life. 
If that were all there was to her, she 


would not engage our interest and atten- 
tion as she does; but she is much more 
-—she is an expression of the time in 
which we live, and a most picturesque 
exponent of that strenuous life through 
which, we are assured by a very high 
authority, must come to us and to our 
children all that is worth wishing for, 
hoping for, striving for. So, let us wish 
her well, giving her all the respect that 
she deserves, and all the admiration she 
commands. 


x 


TREASURE 


By Joaquin Miller 


| O, earth and heaven all let go 
oi 
Their garnered riches year by year 


The treasures of the land and snow, 


Ah, hast thou seen how very dear? 


The wide earth gives, gives golden grain, 


Gives fruits of gold, gives all, gives all! 
Hold forth your hand, and these shall fall 


In your full hand as free as rain. 


Yea, earth is 


Db 


generous. The trees 


Strip nude as birth-time without fear, 


And their reward is year by year 


To feel their fullness but increase. 


The law of nature is to give, 


To give! 


to give! and to rejoice, 


In giving with a generous voite, 


And so, trust God, and truly live. 











A BAGHDAD LOVER 


(BEING CERTAIN FRAGMENTS FROM ‘THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS") 





By Charles Hanson Towne 


I. 
O QUEEN of Beauty, who hast conquered kings, 
O woman wonderful, in pity, be 
Most merciful to one who softly sings 





Thy matchless glory, yea, to one who brings 
His broken song, sung but in praise of thee. 


I am the prisoner of thy two eyes! 

Roses nor lilies breathe a sweeter breath 
Than thou, when Dawn’s great minarets arise. 
Thy breath is like a breeze from Paradise, 

All languorous with the mystery of Death! 


The Pleiades, which thro’ the darkness blaze, 

From thy great orbs have filched their luminous light. 
Only the stars, with their undying rays, 
Shall make a necklace like a golden haze 

To hang about thy throat, O woman white! 


il. 


To kiss her! ’tis with musk-perfume to grow 
Drunken with joy, delirium to know! 
To feel her body bend ’neath my embrace, 
See the carved marble of her lily face! 
To kiss her! I am drunk who have no wine— 
Wild ecstasy, wild ecstasy divine! 
Dizzy at eve, at sundown my heart sips 
The perfumed nectar of her lips, her lips! 

a 


III. 


The praises of her beauty I shall sing, 
Yea, tho’ her beauty be my suffering! 
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Lo! one to me hath come and softly said, 
“O thou who with Love’s sorrowing hast bled, 


‘Rise, here is Life’s great music, Life’s guitar, 
Luring thy soul to some exquisite star!” 


And I have said, ““How can my poor heart sing, 
Since I have felt Love’s sharp and ceaseless sting !”’ 


IV. 


If one should ask of me, when ail afire 
My ravished heart might be, 
“What is thy wish, thine utmost dear desire— 
One draught from some cool spring to drain, or her 
white face to see?” 
I should make answer, tho’ I fainted sore, 
Tho’ my pale lips were dry, 
“Let me behold her, ere I pass the door, 
Let me drink of her pool-deep eyes, drink love, 
drink love,—and die!” 





Ms 


So much I love, that I 

Faint with the joy I know, 
Yea, for that joy is pierced 

With the great thorn of woe! 
So much I love, that I 

Envy the cup she sips, 
When for too long it rests 

On her soft, crimson lips! 


VI. 


What morn shall find thee, O departed one, 
Under the fragrant dew? 

Thou hast appeared, O gentle-hearted one, 
Back to my famished view. 

Clad in white vestments, thou who hast been banished 
Out of this lonely place, 

I saw thee once at dusk. . . Now thou hast vanished, 
And left, alas! no trace! 











BRANDYWINE 


By Thomas H. McKee 


¢¢°T* ALK about desertin’!” ex- 
| claimed Silent Bill, coming in- 
to the conversation suddenly, 
and with an alacrity that promised one 
of his rare gabby spells. “If this old 
Troop B ain't had its share, I'll lose my 
ante. Desert! Why, one time, ‘way 
back in the Sioux seventies, the whole 
blamed company deserted.” 
Clark raised in his bunk, and spat ve- 
hemently toward the ashpit of the bar- 
racks’ stove, while the men of Troop B 


were hushed with attention. (ld Bill 
was started. 
“We was follerin’ an Indian trail 


when it happened, an’ for a week we'd 
lived on boiled prairie-dog an’ cactus 
salad. One mornin’ we boys just quit 
the officers an’ pulled out for game 
country an’ meat. When we'd filled up 
good on buffalo hump an’ venison, we 
got back to camp to find the outfit gob- 
blet up by the reds, an’ the officers cap- 
tured. We was in the nick o’ time, too, 
for the barbecue ‘bout to com- 
mence, so we sailed in an’ rescued 
everything an’ everybody.” 

“What'd they do to vou?” queried 
Private Lacy, as he folded a 


: wrinkled 
newspaper and carefully shoved it un- 


Was 


der his pil Ow. 

“Well, sir, 11 vote if them offi- 
id got the redskin 
their nostrils before they court-martialed 
the whole bunch of us and sent 
us to six months in the guardhouse. 
But, Lord! men was too scarce to lock 
"em up in them days. We just laughed 


I’m a € 


¢ 11 - 
smeit trom 


cers hi 


nce d 


at it an’ went to fightin’ again. I’ve 
never served my six months yet.” Bill 
broke into a guffaw. 

“When that campaign was over, 


though, there wasn't enough of us left 


added, more 


to make a fuss about,” he 
soberly. 

“You feller’s ‘re sittin’ here callin’ it 
the baby act. You're wrong. A de- 
serter ain’t a coward necessarily,” the 
old trooper went on, volubly. His reser- 
voir of talk, made brimming by long 
silence, was beginning one of its period- 
ical overflows. 

“Take, for instance, Jack Haslett, 
that used to be a bugler in this old 
Troop B.” 

“What, not Cap'n Haslett that was 
killed in Alaska a while ago? He used 
to be a private in B.” 

“Same feller,’ said Bill. “He riz 
from the ranks to cap’n, an’ married a 
colonel’s daughter. We used to be 
bunkies, him and me. One of the squar- 
est an’ nerviest boys that ever straddled 
a gov'ment mount. Well, he deserted. 

“’Twas all on ‘count of a horse—a 
horse an’ a man. The man was a peak- 
nosed runt of a second lieutenant named 
Ray: all varnish an’ strut. The boys 
hated ‘im like pizened dirt, an’ he got 
back at ‘em every chance. Them was 
merry times, I tell you! The horse in 
the case was one of the finest pieces of 
flesh that ever wore the U. S. brand. 

Haslett im, 


Ray wanted ‘im, an’ got 
kT - ' : 
Then there was for Jack. 

“We got the horse in a queer way. 

We was chasin’ ol’ Nez Percé. Joe, an’ 

uuple of others 

main command, keep- 

on the Indian rear. Right in 


trouble 


Ray, an’ our troop, an’ac 


was ahead of the 
in’ an eye 


the middle of a runnin’ fight every In- 
dian disappeared; then, it was look out 
for an ambush. Our men was scat- 


tered, an’ the colonel sent Haslett to a 
high ridge, a little ways ahead, to blow 
the recall. 
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“Haslett was a reckless sort o’ kid in 
them days. He had a habit o’ gettin’ 
there when he was sent, an’ Colonel 
Nicholson—‘Ol’ Nick’ the boys called 
’im, for he was a fat ol’ stager, a fighter 
to his finger tips, an’ swore in seven 
languages—took a shine to Jack, an’ al- 
ways wanted ’im ‘roun’. 

“Well, Jack was up there on the ridge 
tootin’ away ‘bout twice ’s far ahead ’s 
he ought to ’ve been, as usual, when 
’~way down in the brush below he hears 
a crashin’ an’ thrashin’ ’s if an unruly 
horse was tearin’ round. So he pulls 
his Colt’s an’ sends some lead into the 
thicket just for luck. Well, sir! It 
was fairly alive with Indians. They 
thought we saw ’em, an’ they scattered 
like a herd of scared rabbits. There 
was Jack, six-shooter in one hand an’ 
bugle in the other, tootin’ an’ shootin’ 
away, when all of a sudden a big blood 
bay horse, with an Indian on his back, 
broke from the brush and_ headed 
straight for him. Our line was formin’ 
a quarter of a mile back, when Ol’ Nick 
got sight of the flyin’ reds, an’ then he 
give us the charge, an’ away we went 
after ’em. 

“We could see the big bay tearin’ 
along toward Haslett. The Indian on 
his back was a tall buck, with a war- 
bonnet of eagle feathers streamin’ out 
behind, an’ he was layin’ back on the 
reins, tryin’ to stop. But on that brute’s 
back he was helpless as a papoose in 
a rawhide cage. An’ the runnin’ of 
that horse was a sight! It fairly made 
us yell. He was rangy and powerful 
built, an’ had the action of a thorough- 
bred. He was goin’ like the wind, his 
head stuck out till ’t was part of his 
neck, an’ him getherin’ an’ stretchin’ ’s 
easy and graceful ’s an antelope. When 
he got in sight of the blue line he 
whinnered to us. That showed the 
wind he had. We was a whoopin’ it 
up to reach the reds before they got to 
cover, an’ the bay with his Nez Percé 
was headin’ straight toward us. He 
dashed by Haslett, an’ Jack took right 
after im. They had to cross a brushy 
hollow to reach us, an’ there the Indian 
tried to get off; but he was goin’ too 
awful fast. Then he jerked out his 


gun; but that minute Haslett pinned ‘im 
in the back. He yelled an’ went over 
his head, while the bay kept a-comin’, 
We opened ranks an’ let him through, 
with Haslett at his heels. 

“Haslett never was proud of that shot 
in the back; but we all declared after- 
ward that in our opinion any feller 
who’d maim such a horse just to es- 
cape capture deserved killin’ with a 
pitchfork; shootin’ was too good for 
‘im 

“After the line passed, the bay 
wheeled an’ trotted up to Jack, whinner- 
in’ an’ laughin’ ’s only a happy horse 
can. Jack was wanted at the front, an’ 
he had no time to waste. So he tucked 
his hank’ichi’f under the saddle-bow an’ 
turned the bay loose. He spotted the 
brand on the shoulder, too; it was U. S. 
He was a capttired army horse. When 
he’d heard the bugle so close he’d just 
grabbed the bit an’ bolted. There was 
no danger of his runnin’ away, so Jack 
left ‘im an’ skipped to his post. Well, 
sir, that horse made straight for the 
blue line, jammed into a place, an’ 
through the whole fight kept the forma- 
tion like a veteran. When we halted, 
he walked ‘round ’mong the boys, mak- 
in’ friends with all of us, an’ chawin’ 
manes with our horses. 

“The main part of the command 
caught up with us pretty soon, but Has- 
lett had to stay with the colonel until 
we went into camp. The first thing he 
did was to go rustlin’ round for his 
beauty horse. He found tite bay at the 
officers’ fire, with Ray hold o’ the bridle 
an’ the whole officers’ mess standin’ 
round admirin’. 

““*T’ve come after my horse, sir,’ says 
Haslett, s‘lutin’ Ray. 

‘Yours!’ says Ray, high an’ mighty. 

“Ves, sir, I got him first,’ says Jack. 
‘Here’s my hank’ichi’f I put under the 
saddle. See, it has my name on,’ he 
says, pullin’ the hank’ichi’f out. 

“What's that to do with it?’ says 
Ray, squaring himself like he was the 
great Napoleon. 

“*T captured the horse, lieutenant, an’ 
I think I ought to have ’im,’ says Has 
lett. 

“*You’re lyin’ to an officer. Do you 
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know it?’ bu’sts Ray. ‘The horse was 
runnin’ loose when | got ’im. Go back 
to your quarters. I'll report you for 
impertinence !’ 

“Now, half the men ’d turned in their 
saddles an’ saw Haslett ketch the bay. 
Maybe Ray didn’t see it, but the hank- 
‘ichi’f was there, an’ if he hadn’t been 
a selfish little whelp he’d ’ve found out 
how it got under the saddle. Jack had 
to come away without the horse, but he 
didn’t give up yet; not by a long shot. 
Next mornin’ early he went to the 
colonel’s headquarters. The colonel had 
a grouch on that mornin’, Jack told me, 
after he’d come back; he said if he 
hadn’t wanted the bay horse worse than 
anything in the world he’d have backed 
away from that man, when he saw him. 
The colonel was fierce-lookin’, anyhow, 
but when Jack went in he was writin’ 
an’ wearin’ glasses, which always made 
him look ten times fiercer ; to make mat- 
ters worse, he’d just got orders he didn’t 
like, an’, altogether, he was purple 
in the face. Jack said he looked ’s sav- 
age ’s a grizzly with a trap on each 
foot. But it was face the colonel or 
lose the horse, so Jack says: 

“Colonel, I captured a horse yester- 
day, an’ Lieutenant Ray’s took ’im from 
me.’ 

“The colonel didn’t like Ray. He 
thought he had a yeller streak, an’ 
treated ’im ’cordin’; an’ if you’d knowed 
Ol’ Nick that ’d mean a lot to you. But 
he liked Haslett in his gruff way. He 
give him a good word the day before, 
too, for uncoverin’ the Nez Percé am- 
bush. 

‘What, that bay you chased into the 
lines yesterday?’ roars OI Nick. 

“*Yes, sir,’ says Haslett, ‘an’ I need 
im; mine’s on three legs every morn- 
in’.’ 

“Then the colonel cussed till the tent 
shook. ‘Go take your horse an’ keep 
im! he bellers. ‘Orderly, tell Lieuten- 
ant Ray to report here at once!’ 

“What Ray got from the colonel that 
mornin’ we never knew, but for a week 
after the young cub was actu’lly meek. 
So Haslett brought the beauty bay 
round to his hitchin’ post and turned 
his old horse over to the quartermaster. 
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“Brandywine, Jack named his new 
horse on ’count of his dark-red color. 
The Indians ’d ganted ’im up pretty 
bad, an’ his mouth was cut an’ tore 
with the Mexican spade bit they’d used 
on ’im. But Jack patched ’im, an’ fed 
‘im, an’ slicked ’im till he looked like a 
sultan’s pet. In a week Brandywine 
was the pride of the troop. I’d give a 
month’s pay to-day to shake hands with 
the man that trained ’im. He knew 
every call before the bugle finished it, 
an’ never made a mistake. When a 
tangle come on parade, he was as wor- 
ried ’s the file-closer ’imself. At trick- 
ridin’ he was a wonder, an’ Jack was 
just risky enough to keep ’im comp’ny 
in anything he’d do. It was the show of 
the post to see them two get out an’ 
evenin’ an’ go through their capers. 
Even the colonel used to come out an’ 
watch an’ laugh. If ever a man loved 
a horse Jack Haslett loved Brandywine, 
an’ Brandy made good every time. 

“But Ray, the little dog, was bent on 
gettin’ that horse by hook or by crook. 
His hungerin’ eye was follerin’ ’im con- 
tinually. Often on parade I’ve seen 
‘im turn in his saddle to watch the bully 
bay cuttin’ square corners an’ wheelin’ 
an’ startin’ ’s sober ’s a judge. It did 
Jack’s kid heart good, too, to show the 
horse off when Ray was around. ’Bout 
the stables Ray was forever pettin’ the 
animal an’ fussin’ over ’im. The only 
good thing I c’d say of the upstart was 
that he knowed an’ respected a good 
horse. Devilish is an easy word, though. 
for the treatment Jack got from Ray 
after that mornin’ in the colonel’s tent. 
Ray’d laid a deep scheme to get Brandy 
wine, an’ he played it cruel hard. Has- 
lett’s term run out that winter, an’ Ray 
knowed it. He cale’lated that Jack ’d 
up an’ quit the army if it was made 
good an’ hot for ’im a few months 
Brandywine was gov’ment property, an’ 
if Jack left Ray c’d nail ’im. But Has 
lett called his bluff. 

“Jack’s life was worse than black 
slavery during the rest of the summer. 
He was on fatigue an’ night duty every 
time Ray could put ’im there; an’ the 
dirtiest an’ most dangerous work Ray 
could find or invent was sent his way. 
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One winter day while we was haulin’ 
freight, a six-mule team broke through 
the ice of a creek; as luck would have it, 
Jack was drivin’, an’ Ray was in charge. 
The little blaggard pulled his revolver 
an’ made Jack get down into the slush, 
waist deep, to block up the wheels. 
l’neumonia set in an’ nearly killed 
1m. 

“Out of the hospital, two months 
alter, came Haslett, lookin’ like a mor 
tal wreck. °“Twas the very day his term 
expired, an’ the poor feller said he 
guessed he’d quit an’ go back home. 
hut that afternoon he put his arm roun’ 
niy neck, for he was weak an’ wobbly, 
an we walked over to the stables to 
sce Brandywine. Well, sir, the old 
horse knowed Jack’s shadder the min- 
ute we entered the door. He whinnered 
an’ pawed in his stall, an’ when Jack 
went in beside ‘im he snuffed all over 
‘im an’ rubbed his nose again’ ’im 's 
if it was just too good to be true that 
Jack’d come back. Poor, weak Jack 
just broke down. 

“We left the stable after a little, an’ 
Hlaslett started off without any help. 
‘Yer gettin’ better pretty fast,’ I says to 
‘im. 

‘I'm all better,” he says, with snap. 
‘I’m not goin’ to the barrack just yet, 
Bill, he blurted out, as he headed a 
different direction. 


“Where ‘re you goin’?’ I asks. 


‘I’m goin’ over to the sergeant’s an’ 
enlist again.” An” he did. 
“Haslett soon built up an’ got strong 


again, in spite of the infern 


al abuse Ray 
heaped on ‘im. ised an’ 


». . 1 « 
Ray was surprised an 





disappointed when Jack re’nlisted, a1 
started in to get even. But Jack s med 
to keep his heart ap ’s long ‘s he had 
brandywine to pet. The old fel 

seemed to know Jack was havin’ a hard 
time, too, for every mornin’ he’d whin 


ner a welcome, an’ tuck his nose under 


ick’s arm in the gentlest way, ’s if 


tellin im to ‘never mind.’ Things 
looked dark for Jack, though, when 
Colonel Nicholson was called to Wash 
ington The colonel was a_ terr 

to Ray an’ made ‘im careful. But now 


Jack was at his mercy. A few days 
after the colonel left, Haslett went to 
Brandy’s stall an’ found it empty. Ray’d 
taken ‘im. Haslett vowed to me then 
an’ there that he’d desert an’ take 
brandywine along. 

“The chance Jack was waitin’ for 
soon came. “Iwas in the middle of a 
week-long snowstorm, an’ the man at 
the stables got dead drunk. We put ‘im 
in bed, an’ Jack volunteered to take his 
place. He got into some _ citizen’s 
clothes he had ready, strapped a blanket 
on Brandywine, an’ struck out into the 
blindin’ storm. I didn’t sleep much that 
night for thinkin’ of Jack out in the bliz- 
zard. [ut | knowed he had a horse un- 
der ‘im with bottom that never was 
reached, an’ that ‘d stick to ‘im to the 
last ditch. 

“There was big excitement when Jack 
an’ the horse was missed next mornin’, 
an’ a mounted squad started out after 
‘em. But, Lord! there wasn’t a mount 
in the command that e’d keep brandy- 
wine in sight, let alone ketch ‘im after 
eight hours’ start. Haslett was caught, 
though. The telegraph did it within a 
week. He was brought back, got twelve 
months at hard labor, forfeited a year’s 
pay, an’, worst of all, lost Brandywine 
for good. Ray’d won out at last. 

“Twelve months at the guardhouse 
aint apt to make a man sweet-tempered 
or ready to forget a wrong. Jack came 
out reduced from musician to the ranks, 
sick an’ discouraged. [Lut he had one 
burnin’ purpose in his mind. I knowed, 
though he never talked of it, an’ that 





was to get square with Ray. The littl 
hvena knowed Jack had it in for 1m, an 
| took care neve to be caught alone. 
lack wast 1 ller by na 
ure, but \\ he | t half- 
C1 ed bv abus« the | Ss ol Ms pet 
hors¢ Hy cd led | iS\ 
iough, b t uldn't s fy Ja 
4 + 4 1] 
n tn 1 qa ne wW 1 1¢ 
\ ted to f t in an fn { 1 to 
death. So things went on for a month 
or so, each watchin’ the other, until one 


bloody dav God Ah ight stepped be 
tween ‘em an’ stamped Ray ou 


el on an officer 


‘A private forci 
1 


is no light matter, an’ it was the luckiest 
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thing that ever happened Haslett when 
our troop was sent out that spring 
to whip a band of Sioux that'd been rav- 
agin’ Bear Fork Valley. Ray was first 
lieutenant then, an’ Cap'n Brooks bein’ 
sick, Ray was in charge. There was a 
lot of guessin’ ‘mongst the boys ‘s to 
how he'd behave in leadin’ a fight. The 
majority ‘lowed Ray was yeller through 
an’ through—an’ the majority was 
right. 

“We struck the Sioux trail an’ raised 
a covey of a hundred of ’em. They 
headed up a narrow gulch, an’ Ray sent 
us right after ‘em. Ve knowed that 
there was five hundred of the devils in 
the neighborhood, an’ while it was all 
right to pitch into the small bunch, it 
was a schoolboy trick to foller ‘em up 
too close when they got into the canyon. 
When the covey run away, though, Ray 
thought he was whippin’ ‘em good, an’ 
as we reached the canyon he ordered us 
to break formation an’ dash through 
after ‘em. It was the beginnin:’ of his 
idiotic performances that day, which 
cost us one-fourth the troop. 

“We crowded “bout halfway through 
the rocky pass, an’ there was no shootin’ 
‘cept from a scatterin’ line on a ridge, a 
quarter of a mile ahead. That silence 
meant a lot to the men who'd fought In- 
dians before Ray'd quit his nursing bot- 
tle. All of a sudden there broke out 
from every side the wildest din of yellin’ 
an’ screechin’ that ever tortured mortal 
ears. We was ambushed an’ surrounded. 
Rifle-fire come rattlin’ down, an’ a 
smoke cloud hid everythin’ a minute 
after, ‘cept the points of flame that shot 
from behind the rocks an’ trees in a 
complete circle ‘round us. Five hun- 
dred Sioux rifles was bangin’ away an’ 
not a black head for us to aim at. Men 
was droppin’ here an’ there, an’ more 
was hunched over their saddle-bows, 
holdin’ to the mane with both hands. 
Shot horses began chargin’ up an’ down, 
screamin’ with fear an’ pain; the others 
went wild an’ started to mill. Round 
an’ round they went, buttin’ an’ jam- 
min’, some fairly climbin’ the others’ 
backs. The men was waitin’ for orders 
that didn’t come. They tried to hold 
their horses, but ’t was no use. Inside 


command 
We 
ed ’ve cut our way out if we'd got the 
orders, but Ray, the rankin’ officer, was 


of three minutes the whole 
was a crazy, yellin’, swearin’ mob. 


gawkin’ round like a scared half-wit. 
All the time men was goin’ down like 
sheep in a hailstorm, without a chance 
to shoot back. 

“Haslett an’ me was caught in the 
mix together, an’ nearby was Second 
Lieutenant Paley, callin’ the steadiest 
men by name, an’ beggin’ ’em_ to 
straighten out. Then he yelled to Ray 
to sound the charge for God’s sake. 
But Ray was speechless. His bugler’d 
been shot off his horse an’ was close to 
us, hangin’ to another feller’s stirrup. 
Jack grabbed his bugle, 
‘jm. 

“Quick, Haslett, the charge!’ he 
yelled, an’ the call Jack blew was the 
sweetest sound I ever heard. 

“At the first note, the horses began to 
scramble into line; in thirty seconds we 
made a front an’ was movin’ forward 
toward open ground, drivin’ the reds 
before us. 

“On a ridge ahead was a line of heavy 
firin. We set out to reach it quick. 
Jack an’ me was ‘mongst the leaders, 
him still buglin’ away. In the middle of 
the excitement an’ danger Jack was 
thinkin’ of Brandywine. He looked 
round for ‘im, an’ there he was back in 
the rear with Ray, the skulk, holdin’ ’im 
in. The old horse was rearin’ an’ plun- 
gin’ ‘gainst the bit, for he knowed his 
place was in front. Jack aimed the horn 
backward an’ blew. Well, Brandywine 
fairly jumped off the ground. [our 
rough locks couldn't ‘ve held ‘im then. 
He bolted through the crowd an’ raced 
up ‘mongst the very foremost. Ray 
sawed on the reins, but ‘t was no use, 
Brandy didn't feel it. Jack ec’d ’ve 
riddled Ray then an’ there, an’ no one 
been the wiser, for Sioux bullets was 
flyin’ everywhere. But he didn’t. He 
told me afterward that the temptation 
come to ‘im, but a moment after he ex- 
perienced one of them moral victories 
the chaplain tells about. Ray was yeller 
as Sioux ochre. Jack knowed an’ de- 
spised ’im; the whole command knowed 
an’ despised ‘im. Jack said that he felt ’s 


an’ Paley saw 
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if nothin’ Ray ed ever do again’d hurt 
‘im. 

“The Indians kept runnin’ back, 
shootin’ quick an’ straight. Brandy- 
wine’d carried Ray -to the front, an’ 
there the reds singled out his uniform 


for a target. Suddenly he wilted an’ 
slid out of his saddle. That instant 
Jack dashed for Brandywine. If Ray 


was dead, the horse’d be Jack’s again. 
But before Jack reached ‘im Brandy- 
wine was cut down, too. He plowed 
along on his knees, then fell over kick 
in’. 

“When we got to open ground an’ 
turned to face the rush of Indians com 
from the rear, there bitter 
tears pourin’ down Jack’s cheeks. The 
poor kid was heartbroken. Then the 
Sioux swept down an’ we had to shoot 


in’ up was 
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our horses an’ lay behind ‘em thirty 
hours, till help come. 

“That was Bear Creek canyon fight. 

“Next day when the Sioux was 
drove off we went back across the fight 
ground. Ray’s body was riddled with 
bullets. The reds’d been at ‘im an’ give 
‘im the dose a killed officer usually gets. 
He was stripped an’ scalped; a green- 
feathered arrow stuck out of each eve- 
socket, and his heart waved on a sharp- 
ened bush nearby. Brandywine was 


stretched out dead, not far away. Jack 
an’ me was standin’ beside ‘im while 
they was countin’ the bullet holes in 
Ray. 


**Bill,” savs Jack, ‘I knowed he ‘d get 
his medicine some time an’ get it good; 
but I'm glad they've found one bullet 


hole less than there might have been.’ ’ 
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LYRIC 


At. summer long, on countless leaves, 
Shone vivid, heavenly rays, 
Until, with beauty like the Dawn’s, 

They lit the forest ways. 


Now, tired Earth is fain of s 


le ep, 


\nd darkens, one by one, 
Those taper flames that held, awhile, 
The glory of the sun. 


And that the night may be profound, 
Each entrance way she bars, 

And draws a curtain of the snows 
Between her and the stars. 





GERTRUDE BARTLETT. 








MISS ANGEL AND THE DEVIL 


By Caroline Duer 


T was eight o'clock on an exceedingly 
hot evening in July. A train had 
just slid into the Grand Central Sta- 

tion, and apparently jerked itself to a 
standstill against the asphalted platform 
at the farther end; 
ing, in thick, hoarse pants, that it had 
come a long way—a long way—a long 
way—-a long way, and must take a 
breathing spell, while the weary com- 
pany of moist, disheveled travelers who 
had come a long way with it, descended, 
gasping and fanning themselves, as they 
stragegled toward the street. 

There were not many of them, and it 
was no difficult for a round, re- 
spectable little woman, sweltering in a 
black cloth cape and heavy jet bonnet, 
to discover the blond head and _ slim, 
alert figure of the young lady she had 


the engine protest- 


task 


come to meet. 

“T am here, Miss Angel,”’ she ex- 
claimed, as she elbowed her way for- 
ward. “I've been waiting this good 


while!” 
Miss Angelica Woodville gave a sigh 
and came to an abrupt halt. 
nost afraid you might have 











up, Ellen—the train was so 
ie said, patting the broad shoul- 
ea 1 | bl ] CAD 
t the t vy heated for 
; ‘ceive. I suppose the hous 
will iimost unbearable to-night.” 
Indeed, I’m afraid you can’t com: 
to the house this night, Miss Ang‘ ] 
don't know what we'll do at aH,” re 
turned Ellen, the smile which had illum 
inated her full-moon face fading into an 
expression uch embarrassment a 





*There’s that 
trouble for 


Les . 
making 


nephew of 
everybody. 


Took ill yesterday, and this afternoon 
the doctor thinks it’s scarlet fever he 
has—don’t be changed m 
clothes! But, had to be 
an eruptious disease—and you expected, 
and all! I never knew that lad better 
since I knew him first. I declare I’m 
that mortified I’d like to give him a 
good knock, so I would.” And the 
tears stood in her eves as she made this 
auntly assertion. 

“T’m afraid that wouldn't cure the 
scarlet fever, nor vet help me to a 
night’s lodging,” said Angelica, laugh- 
ing. “We must think of something 
else. What can I do?” 

It might seem an admirable plan to 
have one’s house left for the summer 
in charge of a faithful old nurse, who 
has married an equally faithful old but- 
ler, but when they adopted an orphan 
nephew, and that nephew became a 
prey to contagious diseases at the most 
wisdom of 


o 


scared, | 


of c Nurse, it 


inauspicious moment, the 
the arrangement appeared open to ques- 


tion. 


Angelica had come down from the 
family country place on the Hudson, 
intending to spend the night in town, 


and go the next day to join some friends 
at the seaside. She had telegraphed to 
Ellen to meet her at the station, and to 
her brother, the Reverend Cuthbert 
Woodville, to escort her, if 


linner, and 


his duties 


permitted, out to she had 


looked forward, with some pleasure, 
to an evening of movement, music and 
light. good food and pretty clothes. 
To be met on her arrival by an at- 
mosphere like a rr s breath, hot 


announce- 
would 


and heavy, together with the 


ment that Johnny’s late seizure 

















MISS ANGEL 
deprive her of legitimate shelter, was, 
for the moment, disconcerting. But she 
was a young person of resources, and 
prided herself upon being equal to any 
emergency. 

“T will go to Mr. Cuthbert’s rooms, 
Ellen,” she said, after a pause, during 
which the unavailable houses of her ac- 
quaintances had passed in rapid suc- 
cession before her mind. “He is ex- 
pecting me to dine with him somewhere, 
I know, and if I can’t stay with him, 
perhaps he'll know where I can stay. 
If only I had brought a maid. I sup- 
pose I could go to a hotel—as it is, I 
can’t think of anything better to do 
and mamma will be sure to approve of 
any suggestion of his. Come along, and 
find a cab.” ‘ 

She moved away as she spoke, hold- 
ing Ellen by the cloak, and followed by 
a limp official bearing a big bag, a little 
bag and an umbrella. 

Once bestowed in the hansom, the 
affair took on something the complexion 
of an adventure. After all, it would 
be more fun to surprise a brother, even 
a well-behaved brother, in his apart- 
ment, than to drive to one’s own hum- 
drum, brown-holland-covered house. 
Angelica began to approve the indis- 
position of Johnny. 

The Reverend Cuthbert lived on the 
{th floor of a white stone apartment 
ouse, in a broad side street. He was 
as vet but the assistant of a greater man, 
and, in his present state of single 
blessedness, judged it unnecessary to 
possess anything more nearly approach- 
ing that Home which the young ladies 
of the congregation so ardently desired 
to share with him. He was some years 
older than his sister, and of a tender, 
which almost 


od the word “no” 


’ 


I 
1 
i 


) 


us temperament 





and caused 
c in of a warm welce 
how inopportune her at 
\ccordingely, when the hansom drew 
up bef the door, she jumped out with 
‘ S 1 sweep of blue embroidered 
1 skirt and ruffled petticoats, and 
ldressed the goggle-eved negro who 


. with 
brother, Mr. 


was standing in the open doorway 


a brisk, “I suppose my 
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Woodville, has come in?” and a manner 
calculated to convey to his mind that 
she was expected, and even waited for. 

The boy grinned pleasantly. He knew 
Miss Woodville by sight, she having 
visited the apartment several times since 
he began an honorable service there. 

“Why, I can’t just ’xactly say, ma’am,” 
he answered. “I didn’t take him up, 
but, then, I’ve only came on a while ago. 
If he ain’t there yet, he’s sure to be ina 
couple of minutes, ‘specially if he’s ex- 
pecting you.” 

This was reassuring, and Angelica 
had her bags hauled out of the hansom 
and conveyed into the hall. She dis- 
missed Ellen, with orders to have her- 
self driven home, and to communicate 
by telephone the exact state of the 
“eruptious” Johnny when she got there, 
and then, congratulating herself upon 
her executive ability, Miss Woodville 
stepped into the elevator, and began to 
mount slowly toward the roof. 

The Reverend Cuthbert was indif- 
ferently served by a series of plausible 
old female humbugs (whom he dis- 
missed by letter when their failings be- 
came too conspicuous), and his sister 
was not in the least astonished to see a 
new face as the door opened. This es- 
pecial old humbug had a pleasant ap- 
pearance, she thought, and welcomed 
her with unusual warmth, considering 
that this was the first time they had 
ever set eves on one another. 

“Come in, e in, cried. 
“We've been looking for you every min- 
ute, and I’m sure I’m glad you're here.” 

Angelica in some surprise glanced at 


con miss,’ she 


her watch. It was true that she had, 
with a view to unhurried dressing on 
her own part, offered to stop for her 
brother at half-past eight, but even 
allowing for the slowness of the train, 
it could not be as late as that 
[ think I’m rather ahead of time,” 
‘I did not exp to be here 


But I’m afraid I 


to dress. Will vou show the 


nan to put my bag 

She passed the w nas spoke, 
and walked quickly down the narrow 
entry and into tl l, square draw- 





e o at the top of her 
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very clear voice, “Cuthbert, where on 
earth are vou? I couldn't stop at the 
house on account of a supposed case 
of scarlet fever, so I came here direct, 
and I’m afraid you'll be obliged 

But here she was interrupted by the 
gruff tones of a strange little man, who 
had apparently followed her down the 
hall, and now addressed her from the 
doorway with anything but an amiable 
manner. 

“I’m afraid you'll be obliged to mod- 
erate your voice,” he said, crossly. “I 
should have thought that one of the first 





things they would have managed to 
teach you. What’s the temperature 
now ." 


“About a hundred and four, I should 
say,’ stammered Angelica, answering 
mechanically from sheer amazement. 

‘About a hundred and four! you 
should say!" echoed the little man, in 
a fury. “Don't you know? ~~ What 
have you been doing since you came ?” 

“T’ve only just this instant arrived,” 
said Angelica, meekly, surveying him 
in some trepidation. “But, from the 
feeling, I’m sure it’s over a hundred.” 

He did not look like a madman, she 
concluded, only like a very quick-tem 
ps red and dictatorial one, exceedingly 
irritated by the stupidity of an inferior 
intelligence. Perhaps he was a Colonial 
bishop, hungry and overheated, she 
thought—but, no, he was not dressed 
like a bishop, nor even a clergyman. He 
wore the clothes of ordinary manhood, 
was, she judged, of middle age, and had 
closely cropped reddish-gray whiskers, 
a snub nose, and snapping brown eves 
behind almost invisible glasses—which 
eves were at that moment glaring at 
her revengefully. 

“Suppose you take the trouble to 
ascertain before you say you're sure of 
a thing, young lady?’ he growk 
“Aren't you going to take off your hat 

“Why, said Angelica, laughing, 
as she removed it and began to smoothe 
the heated curls back from her fore- 
head. “And take a bath, and 
change my dress—with your kind per- 
mission. 

“There won't be time for that,” ex- 
claimed the little man, angrily, stopping 


yes,” 


also 


short as he was about to leave the room. 
“You are not here to make yourself 
comfortable, you know. Be kind enough 
to follow me as soon as you can.” 

“What for?” asked Angelica, blankly, 
and then suddenly bethinking herself 
that this must be some eccentric old 
friend of Cuthbert’s, who was probably 
going to dine with them, she added, 
hastily, “Oh, I see; they are keeping 
a table for us somewhere.” 


At this the litthe man, who had 
stumped halfway down the passageway, 
suddenly turned and began to stump 


back again, his face red with rage. 
“What on 


about 7” he 


earth are 
demanded. 

‘T thought perhaps—we were 
out to dinner together,” sh 
treatin he advanced, for his expr 
sion was far from reassuring. 


you talking 


going 


faltered, re- 


g as 
“Upon my word!” he exclaimed, “if 
this is a specimen of the kind of young 
woman they graduate now, | believe we 
were better off in the davs of Sairy 
Gamp and Betsey Prigg. Out to dinner 
with me, indeed! What next, | wonder ? 
May I ask where you were trained ?” 

“Trained ?” echoed Angelica. 

‘T said trained.” he returned, 
castically, “although I have seldom 
known the word so misapplied. What 
hospital turns out nurses who expect 
to bathe, dress, and then go out to din- 
ner with the doctor before they attend 
to their patients 7” 


Sar- 


“Oh, goodness!” cried Angelica, 
faintly. “Are you a doctor? Is Cuth- 
bert ill? [ did not know it.” 


“You didn’t know it? Then what on 
earth are you here for? He told me he 
would send for a nurse, and | naturally 
supposed— ws , 

‘I am his sister,” interrupted the 
young lady, haughtily. 
said 
on many 


“T beg ten thousand pardons,” 
the doctor, “and I am relieved, 
accounts, to hear it.” 

“Ts he seriously ill?’ she asked. “It 
must have been very sudden.” 

“A slight heart attack,” he returned, 
shortly. 

“He has never had such a thing be- 
tore. 
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“He tells me he has—frequently.” 

“You have known him a long time, I 
suppose?” she said, tentatively. 

“T never set eves upon him till to- 
night,” replied the doctor, irritably, 
“but I know a sick man when I see one, 
even if I can’t tell the difference, at first 
glance, between an indifferent nurse and 
an independent young lady. It seems 
the old woman, here, found your brother 
in a semi-conscious condition, and 
rushed out for the nearest doctor. I 
was the nearest doctor. I have just 
been back to my office to get something 
I needed. Now, I am going to my pa- 
tient.” 

“Mayn't I go with you?” 
Angelica, timidly. 

“[T thought you wanted a bath and a 
new gown, and your dinner,” he re- 
marked, over his shoulder, but this time 
with a grim smile. 

“Why, so I did,” she answered, “and 
so would you if you'd been traveling 
for hours this hot day, and had come 
here expecting to be taken out on an 
amusing expedition. Now, all I want is 
to get a bite of something and make my- 
self tidy, and take care of my brother 
under your direction.” 

“Very good,” he answered. “I'll call 
vou presently,” and so disappeared. 

Angelica went in search of the old 
woman, whom she found feebly un- 
strapping her bag in the tiny spare bed- 
room. 

“T shall be here to-night,’ she said, 
with a decision which her late encoun- 
ter with the doctor made all the more 
marked, “to take charge of things, and 
to-morrow, if there is no improvement, 
I may send for some of the family. Can 
you get me something—anything—to 
eat ?” 

This the old woman appeared to think 
most unlikely. She declared that she 
had only been in charge of the Reverend 
Mr. Woodville’s premises since midday, 
and that she had understood he was to 
be out that evening. However, she re- 
luctantly supplied the young lady with 
some cold beef (which she said she had 
been intending to mince for breakfast), 
some brown bread, and a pat of butter 
in a state of collapse. And having has- 


pleaded 


tily satisfied her hunger with these appe- 
tizing viands, Angelica obeved an im- 
patient summons from the doctor and 
found herself at the door of her broth- 
er’s room. 

The gas was turned down, under its 
green shade, and the shutters were 
thrown open to let in as much air as 
possible. On the table an electric fan 
buzzed and whirred. He lay with his 
face turned toward the wall, very 
straight and still. 

“Is he asleep?” she whispered, ap- 
proaching on tiptoe. 

“IT don’t think so,” said the doctor, 
“but he doesn’t want to talk. Don't 
bother him, but just attend to me—and, 
above all things, never tiptoe about a 
sickroom, and always speak in a low 
tone, and not a whisper! Now, I'll give 
you your instructions,” which he pro- 
ceeded to do with remarkable clearness 
and rapidity, and presently left her, 
promising to look in again about mid 
night. 

Irritable and abrupt as his manner 
was, Angelica felt lonely and ill at ease 
when she heard the door of the apart 
ment shut behind him. The respon- 
sibility of her position oppressed her. 
The atmosphere of the place seemed 
strange, and this long, silent figure like 
a stone effigy of the Cuthbert she knew. 

If he would only speak to her! But 
fearful of medical maledictions if she 
disturbed him, she seated herself on the 
other side of the table, assured herself 
that everything she required was within 
reach, and then, opening the first book 
which came to hand, she began to read 
by such dim light as the gas afforded. 

The voices of children at play in the 
street below, and of a_ neighboring 
French horn played out of tune with its 
piano accompaniment, distracted her at 
first, but gradually she ceased to be con- 
scious of them, and became absorbed 
in Le Fanu’s masterly story of “Uncle 
Silas.”” Cuthbert did not move, and was, 
to all appearance, sleeping quietly. She 
read quickly, and had reached the place 
where the poor little heroine falls 
asleep in the library at night, and is ter- 
rified by the creeping apparition of 
Madame de la Rougierre, when she was 
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a good deal startled herself by the ap- 
parition of Cuthbert’s old woman at the 
door, who informed her that it was 
nearly eleven o'clock, and, if quite agree- 
able to all parties, she, the old woman, 
would “lay off in her clothes, and get a 
wink of sleep, unless otherwise wanted.” 

Angelica agreed to this reasonable 
proposition, and being recalled to a 
sense of her surroundings, got up to 
look over the doctor’s directions, which 
she had written out in her neatest 
hand and left on the dressing-table. 

Nothing to be done, except in cer- 
tain emergencies, which, fortunately, 
had not occurred. 

She walked to the window, and lean- 
ing her elbows on the sill, gazed up 
at the stars, wondering, prosaically 
enough, why, if Cuthbert had had these 
attacks before, he had never mentioned 
it to his family. Then she went back 
to her comfortable chair, and, feeling 
very tired, rested her head against the 
cushions and closed her eyes. Whether 
she quite lost consciousness or not, she 
could not say, but after some agreeable 
minutes of zerial floating, she returned to 
earth with a sudden start and a feeling 
that something was happening which 
demanded her immediate attention. In- 
voluntarily, she glanced at the bed even 
before she moved, and there beheld the 
figure of her brother sitting bolt up- 
right and gazing longingly at the door. 
Fearing that abrupt speech or action 
might be injudicious, she sighed and 
pushed her chair back slowly as 
hastily resumed _ his 
position as shi 
him to be awake, she no 
itated to speak, and taking the hand 
which lay both of hers, 
she bent over him, saving, tenderly: 
“Dear Cuthbert, I’m afrai 
indifferent 
thing ?” 

There was silence for a moment, and 


then a voice she had never heard before 


she 
rose. H« former 
approached, but knowing 


longer hes 


the hand she 





seemed stamped only with the jet black 
of his hair and eyebrows, his mustache 
and small, pointed beard. 

“Where is Cuthbert?” she gasped, at 
length. 

The man in the bed turned himself 
fully toward her, and frankly survey- 
ing her out of the most surprisingly 


light blue eyes that ever shone in a 
dark face, said: “Cuthbert is spending 


the night out of town,” as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” he went on, as 
she still stood apparently incapable of 
speech or movement. “I wouldn't have 
given you such a shock for the world. 
If only you had not waked up, I should 
have been off,” and his eves and teeth 
flashed brilliantly as he finished the sen- 
tence with a smile. 

“Off,” said Angelica, blushing sud- 
denly and violently, as she dropped his 
hand and moved a few away. 
“\Where would you have gone? You are 
a friend of my brother's, of course, or 
you wouldn't be here—and you are ill. 
Besides, it would have given me even 
more of a shock to have waked up and 
found you flown. I should have thought 
Cuthbert had gone out of his head and 
wandered away somewhere while I 
slept. Oh, I’m glad you didn’t do that.” 

“Well, | turned over every possible 
plan in my head,” remarked the 


“and that seemed the best 


steps 


: man, 
. could have 


1 








left a note explaining! nearly went 
mad vou were sitting there read- 
ing.” 

‘Were yv vake all the time?” she 
inquires 

*( )f courss | \\ Ye hk returned, 111 
patic ither ha as to ex- 
actly what happened for a little while 
after | faints al | tha idiotic old we 
man and the doctor got me to bed. I 
promised solemnly to send for a nurs¢ 
[ rememl they'd only vay and 
Speen sn ol it | , auite well 
what is going on wh can l 
I { WW 1 \\ odvill ] » el nd 
that 1 fool of a heart had got me into 
the devil of a mess, and mv head seemed 
too confused to get out. It’s all richt 
now, though,” he added, reassuringlyv, 
‘and if ull just go into the other 
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room for a moment, I'll be dressed in 
no time.” 

“Not on any account,” exclaimed An- 
gelica, hastily. “You must not think 
of such a thing. You are much too ill 
to make any exertion.” 

“As a matter of fact, I’m not at all 
ill at present,” he declared. ‘I’ve had 
these attacks before. It’s not in the 
least serious, | assure you. And, to tell 
you the truth, | have business on hand 
which it is imperative that I should at- 
tend to to-night. If I had not been so 
afraid of—of alarming you, I should 
have made a clean breast of it and taken 
myself off some time ago.” 

He was leaning on his elbow, gazing 
earnestly up at her as if imploring her 
to put no impediment in the way of his 
well-advised exit. But Angelica, con 
vinced that the plan was merely an ex 
cuse to relieve her from further embar- 
rassment, laughed and shook her head. 
She flattered herself that she was again 
equal to the occasion. 

“I’m afraid it must wait till to-mor- 
*“row—your business,’ she said. “You 
are just a patient, and I’m your nurse 
for the time being.” 

“All the same, | 
man, with decision. 

“Wait till the doctor comes and see 
what he says,” she returned. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, in great 
excitement, sitting suddenly erect. “You 
don’t mean to say that old fool is coming 
back !”’ 

“In a little less than an hour,” said 
Angelica, consulting her watch. ‘He 
said about midnight, and it’s now ten 
minutes past eleven. 
anxious about you.” 

Her black-visaged patient pulled a 
handkerchief from under the pillow and 
rubbed it his forehead and the 
backs of his hands. 

“T haven’t much time, then,” he mut- 
tered, “and I don’t see how to manage it 
quietly, unless she’s on my side. Sec 
here, Miss Woodville,” he continued, 
after a moment's silence, during which 
he had been looking intently past her 
with his fiery, light eyes, “just pull 
your chair over here, and sit down and 
listen to something I’m going to tell 


must go,” said the 


Ile seemed to be 


across 
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you. After that, you can decide what 
you will do about me.” 

He waited until she was seated, and 
then began to speak again, very quickly 
and with a perfectly emotionless man- 
ner. 

“You haven’t asked me my name, and 
that is just as well, for I dropped the 
one that belongs to me years ago, and 
the one I go by now would mean noth- 
ing to you. But you said you supposed 
I was a friend of your brother’s—that 
is not true. We were at school to- 
gether long ago, and I have come across 
him once or twice lately, trying to do 
good little deeds in a naughty world, 
but we are as little intimate as the Evil 
and the Excellent can be.” 

“T don’t believe you are very evil,” 
said Angelica, as he paused. 

“T’ve been a great many things in my 
life,’ he observed, gravely, “but I’ve 
never been good for anything. I used 
sometimes to think I was going to be, 
but I never was. I got into trouble at 
college, and went out West. I got into 
trouble out West, and decamped to 
Honolulu. I raised particular h—Cain 
there, and had to move on again. 
Walking to and fro in the world, like 
the devil, seeking whom I might devour, 
finally lost its flavor. I began to pine 
for respectability and my own country, 
and I came home.” 

He sighed, and moved restlessly on 
the pillow before he went on. 

‘lL found a_ position—I won't say 
where, and I absolutely worked—I 
won't say well, but conscientiously, for 
me. There were rumors of advance- 
ment floating in the air about me. | 
saw visions of myself in the future, 
with a comfortable competence and a 
suburban wife and children. Suddenly 
the atmosphere changed. I thought I 
recognized the signs. Whether it was 
the unconscious influence of my _ evil 
past that corrupted a good man’s man- 
ners, I don’t know, but one of my fellow- 
clerks began to misappropriate funds, 
and suspicion fell upon me. The poor 
fool became frightened, and told me 
what he had done, and asked me what 
he had better do. I said, ‘Stay here and 
run straight again. I've got a bad rec- 
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‘hey won't follow me 
And so—I’m going to- 


ord, and I'll go. 
for so little.’ 
night.” 

“And why,” asked Angelica, breath- 
lessly, “do you make this sacrifice?” 

“Well, he’s really got a suburban 
wife and children, and | don’t care— 
much where I set up my wigwam. | sup- 
pose that’s why. I came here very late 
this afternoon to see your brother. | 
wanted him to keep an eye on my man, 
and help him along a bit. He's a re- 
ligious sort of fellow in his way, and 
would set great store by spiritual aid. 
Your brother had gone to the country. 
I started to write him a letter, was taken 
with a stitch in my side—the result of 
this infernal heat, I suppose, coupled 
with an excitement to which I have 
lately been a stranger, and so collapsed. 
The doctor apparently took me for vour 
brother, and I didn’t contradict him— 
the old woman knows better, of course, 
hut he’s so irritable she’s afraid to set 
him straight. I expected to be able to 
leave here by ten o'clock at the latest. 
I had something to do, and some one to 
say good-by to before I took the mid- 
night train. Your arrival completel\ 
upset my calculations, and when I found 
you installed as nurse [ came near hay 
ing a relapse from nervous excitement.” 

He looked at her quizzically, but she 
did not smile. 

“It was an awkward predicament. I 
did not want to do anything to raise a 
hue and cry, and the longer I lay there 
the more difficult an explanation 
seemed. When you went to sleep I be- 
gan to cherish hopes of escaping quietly, 
and now——” 

“And now,” said Angelica, gravely, 
“what do you want me to do?” 

“It’s too late,” he resumed, “for me 
to do my business, but that I can man- 
age from a distance. It’s too late for 
ine to say good-by to anybody, but that, 
perhaps, is for the best. But it’s not too 
late for me to catch a twelve o'clock 


oO 
x 


train, if you will help me. What do you 


say?” 
“Ts it 
night 7” 
“For many reasons, 
“Flow can I help 
“First, by going away so that I may 
dress in privacy, then by holding the 
night porter in converse, so that I may 
leave the house in secret; lastly, by 
keeping the doctor at bay till | have 
If vou don't believe 


necessary for you to go to- 


imperative.” 
vou!’ 


escaped in safety. 


my story—and vou might very well 
doubt it—don’'t do it.” 
“And what would vou do then?” she 


asked. 


“Something desperate, I suppose,” 


he answered, smiling. 


Some twenty minutes later a_ tall, 
black-bearded gentleman might have 
been seen to come slowly down the 


steps of a white stone apartment house 
and walk quietly down the broad side 
street till he reached the intersecting 
avenue, where he turned his steps up- 
town, and was presently lost to view. 

The little doctor was considerably sur- 
prised and displeased to find his patient 
so miraculously recovered, and gone 
out, as Miss Woodville reported, at the 
urgent appeal of duty. While the 
Reverend Cuthbert. on hearing the 
story next day, wagged his brown beard 
and so far forgot himself and certain 
Scriptural injunctions, as to call his sis- 
ter “a credulous little fool.” 

But Angelica keeps a crumpled sheet 
of notepaper, on which are the words: 


‘My Dear Parson: They say you have 
charity for all * together with a 
newspaper clipping mentioning the 


flight, probably to Canada, of a sup- 

dishonest clerk of the house 
of Messrs. Grind & Grubber, of — 
Maiden Lane. And she always main 
tains that her strange acquaintance was 
“more black than he was devil.” 


posedly 


we 











THE AGATE’S SPELL 


By Charles B. DeCamp 


Hk “orphans” attended Wesley's 
They marched from the 

asylum in a body, the big orphans 
in front, the little orphans in the rear, 
clattering at a trot to keep up. The or 
phans excelled in games at recess. At 
*foot-and-a-half” no one could take a 
back from so great a distance as an or- 
phan. No one but orphans had tops 
with such long spikes to them to split 
the other tops in the circle; and only or 
phans could catch a baseball right up by 
the cheek, the way the big “micks” did 
when they played baseball, with real 
bags for bases, in the lot back of the 
hospital. 

At Wesley's school to be’ an orphan 
was to be a very superior person. Or 
phans had close-cropped polls and wore 
uniforms of gray jean. They usually 
gave their exhibitions of skill with an 
air of languid condescension in a ring of 
who wore and white 
collars and little derby hats or soldier 
caps, and who secretly wished they were 
orphans. 

Wesley’s admiration of the orphans 
reached to worship. He was not pro- 
ficient on the playground, They never 
chose him to play ‘foot-and-a-half” o1 
marbles, and, somehow, he could not 
make a top spin. He was a bright and 
shining light in the and, 
when visitors came, he always 
called upon to read. But there was no 
glory in this, for, what makes for glory 
but distinction in that for which men 
strive? Nine-year-old men do not strive 
for distinction in the classroom. 

One evening, in marble time, Wes- 
ley’s uncle presented him with an agate. 
It was large and jet black, with a single 


J 1 
oe hool. 


bovs sailor suits 


classro¢ 1, 


was 


stripe of white, and Wesley, after care- 
ful scrutiny, could not discover a single 
moon on its shining surface. Agates 
were priceless possessions at Wesley's 
school. To own an agate gave distinc- 
tion. There was a boy once who had 
had a bag of them, but he had moved 
away. His wealth 
dition. 

Wesley was long in going to sleep 
from thinking of the eminence which 
the agate would bring him on the mor- 
row. He dreamed of the joy of play- 
ing a part in the schoolyard. It would 
be, “Hey, Wes, lemme look at it! 
“What'll you take for it?” “Gee, 
where'd you get it!” And he would ex- 
hibit it reservedly in impressive silence, 
then stuff it down in his pocket and turn 
away, after the manner of certain great 
ones. 


had become a tra- 


The dreams came true. Wesley was 
a personage, and moved about at recess, 
no longer a negligible incompetent, but 
the attracting point of an admiring, en- 
vious, snuffling throng of his own kind, 
and—what counted—of orphans. 

His glory was to culminate. Dough- 
erty, a leader of the orphans, who was 
in the sixth reader, and preternaturally 
great, pushed aside the knot of admirers 
and loomed over Wesley. 

“Let’s see your agate!" 

Wesley would have presented it to 
him, if he had so demanded. He 
handed it over, timidly. 

“Shoot you for it?” said the orphan, 
abruptly. 

Now, shooting at an agate was one of 
the rankest forms of playing “for 
keeps,’ and at Wesley's school playing 
f ! was expressly forbidden. 


tor Keeps 
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Few had the courage to indulge in the 
proscribed pleasure. But the orphans 
despised the rule. 

Wesley had never so much as con- 
ceived an infraction of the school rules. 
But the agate had wrought a great 
change. Blinking at the marble in 
Dougherty’s dirty, critical fingers, sud- 
denly he dared to be an orphan. 

“T’ll let you take twelve shots at it.” 

“Come on, then!’ and Dougherty led 
the way through a gate in the back 
fence. A select few followed them be- 
hind the fence, and raptly watched the 
setting up of the agate in the dirt and 
the measuring off of thirty feet by 
Dougherty. Dougherty declared that 
thirty feet was the proper distance for 
an agate like, Wesley's, and no one 
thought of questioning the statement. 
If Dougherty hit the agate, it was his; 
what marbles he expended in the at- 
tempt went into Wesley's bag. 

Squatted behind his possession, Wes- 
ley was trembling with excitement, his 
small hands reaching restlessly for the 
marbles that went wide, his glasses 
askew on his small nose. He was so 
absorbed that he scarcely heard the 
chorus of sibilant “Cheese its!” But 
when the principal spoke, he looked up, 
and his legs became numb. 

“Dougherty, go up to the office!” or- 
dered the principal. “And you, too, 
King. I am surprised!” 

Dougherty slouched through the gate 
and across the schoolyard. Wesley 
followed, biting back the tears. At first 
he suffered a crushing sense of guilt, 
but, as he noted the wide eves and looks 
of any in the lane of bovs through which 
he passed, something stiffened his small 
backbone. By a sudden and undreamt- 
of fortuity, he was advancing toward a 
still greater glory. It would be attained 
through an ordeal from which the hu- 
man in him shrank, but it would lift him 
to a pre-eminence unassailable : The pos- 
sessor of a superior agate; playing for 
keeps with Dougherty; caught and 
“clubbed” by the principal! Thus was 
the shining way marked out. He tried 
to slouch like Dougherty. 

In the anteroom of the principal’s of- 


fice, Wesley listened to the caning of 
Dougherty. He heard the mighty one 
cry out, and, though he shuddered and 
rubbed his pantaloons apprehensively, 
he was sustained and comforted by the 
thought that he was in the company of 
the great. 

When Dougherty came out, he 
grinned, in a superior way, and, after 
saluting the door he had just closed by 
wiggling his fingers at his nose, re- 
marked, condescendingly, “He says vou 
kin go in now.” 

Wesley went into the principal, who 
was wiping his forehead. It was some 
moments before he noticed Wesley. 
Then he said, in a tired voice: 

“T am greatly pained by your conduct, 
Wesley, but I believe that, had you not 
been influenced by Dougherty, you 
would not have fallen into this disgrace. 
For that reason, and also because you 
have always been a good boy, I am not 
going to whip you. I think the dis- 
grace will be punishment enough.” The 
principal talked long and impressively 
about the evils of playing for keeps, and 
of the virtue of resisting temptation. 
But the tears which welled in Wesley's 
eyes and blurred his glasses did not de- 
note contrition. They were tears of 
wretched disappointment. 

A crowd of boys waited about the 
school entrance that noon for Wesley to 
appear. Among them were redoubtable 
orphans. He came, at length, with halt- 
ing feet. 

“Hey, Wesley, did he club you hard ?” 
“Did he use the strap?” “Did it hurt you 
much?” ran the whispered, intimate 
queries. 

“He didn’t club me,” said Wesley, in 
a faint voice. 

“What did he do to you?” 

“He jes’ talked to me.” 

“Huh!” 

The boys regarded him curiously, and 
then began to move off, in twos and 
threes. Some of the orphans began to 
laugh, derisively. ‘“Teacher’s pet!” 
cried one of them, and “Teacher’s pet!” 
echoed through the yard. 

The agate’s spell was broken. 
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DEPARTED 


By Edgar Saltus 


NE by one the guests had gone, 

and with Trella now there was 

but a poet who had elevated 
rhyme to the dignity of a sport. His 
name was Villiers. In addition to 
rhyme and other gymnastics less violent, 
he cultivated paradox. At the moment, 
he was twisting his painted fingers, 
fumbling his hostess with his yellow 
eves. Then, pontifically, he addressed 
her: 

“There is but one enduring delight 
certainty in love. Certainty that it ex- 
ists, certainty that it is returned, cer- 
tainty that it will never diminish.” 
lrella looked at him so fixedly that he 
tacked. 

“The idea suggests itself,” he has- 
tened to add, “in connection with the In- 
fanta of whom we were talking at din- 
ner. Nobody seems to recognize that 
the one to blame for her conduct is her 
father. Don Carlos is a most ordinary 
person. He goes about talking, ‘God 
and my country, by day,’ 
eholds at night, as ignorant of Mo- 
as my masseur. vil exists only 
in the noise that it makes. 


wrecking 





‘Le scandale du monde est ce qui fait 
offense 
ce n'est pas peécl 


er que pécher en 


lence, 


“Have vou been hearing things about 
me?” Trella interrupted. 

Villiers promptly assumed the appear- 
ance of an idiot. 

“Do you believe them?” she asked. 

He waved his painted fingers. “Dear 
me!” he exclaimed. “I have heard so 


9° 


many lies concerning myself that how 
can vou expect me to believe the stories 
[ hear of others? No,” he _ contin- 
ued, remotely, “had Don Carlos only 
known enough to cram TJartuffe down 
the girl’s throat she might not have 
carried on as she has. And then, again, 
she might have. Bad taste is in the 
Bourbon blood. The Princess Isabelle 
let herself down thirty feet out of a 
window, and ran off with a Polish 
mucker. They were caught and mar- 
ried by main strength.” 

Trella patted a yawn. 

“Tell me of vourself,” he agilely add- 
ed. “What have vou been doing? Or, 
rather, what have you not been doing? 
Do you know, I should love so to put 
iny ideas of you in a poem. For private 
circulation, of course. It would have to 
be, wouldn't it, unless it appeared in 
Latin ?” 

But, as for all reply she smiled indif- 
ferently. The poet stood up, and, bal- 
ancing himself on his heels, smiled, too. 

**Our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
versation, would, I think, be a very 
good title for that poem. Bons IT’, belle 
dame.” 

Raising her wrist, he brushed it with 
his lips. In a moment he had gone. 

As he passed from the room a serv- 
ant entered. On a little tray he had a 
telegram which he brought her. Dated 
London and addressed to the Countess 
of Cloden, Avenue Marceau, Paris, it 
contained these words: “Will be with 
you to-night.” 

With a gesture, she dismissed the 
man, and leaning on a mantel, stared 
in a mirror, stared through it into the 
past, stared beyond it into the future, 
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and then at herself, at her royal beauty. 


at the sunburst of flesh which she 
was. 
In all our great Northwest, her 


grandfather, Commodore Verelst, had 
been accounted the richest and hardest 
of men. As a lad he tracked muskrats 
in the Michigan marshes. As a man, 
he constructed and commanded a fleet 
of lake steamers. As a corpse, he left 
millions. He had one son, who 
them all, took them away to New 
and married. The result of the 
was Trella. The original Verelst was a 
German, his wife was French. There 
was the gold of the Rhine in the glisten 
of Trella’s hair. In the faint umber of 
her skin, in the mobility and droop of 
her lips there was France. When Teuton 
and Latin combine there can be 
very fetching results. Witness the \ en- 
etian. But when to these elements is 
added the magic of Manhattan the re 
sult not merely fetches, it astounds. 
Trella developed into an astounding 
young person. 

As a girl, she reminded vou of 
the Argive Helen may have been in her 
teens. Her mouth 
more than any mortal mouth could give. 
Her voice was so insinuating that it 
conveyed the sensation of a kiss. She 
had glances as she had _ intonations, 
which dispensed a charm quite incan- 
descent. Her were particularly 
enthralling. They were large and blue. 
blue as the sea and bluer. Generally, 
she was prudent enough to keep them 
half When she opened them 
they revealed a number of things—cu 
riosity, restlessness and that je-m’'en 
ficheisme which is mistaken for frank 
When she chose, she could flood 
them with languors. She just lacked 
being tall. 

In the process of the production and 
development of these witcheries her 
father concluded to leave for another 
world. After a proper period of re- 
gret, his widow left for another world, 
also. But it was Europe she selected. 
Though a New Yorker by birth, and in- 
ordinately rich, she had never 
ceeded in forcing certain portals. Such 


| 
too 


Vole. 


union 


sonie 


what 


seemed to promise 


eves 


cle SCC i. 


ness. 


suc- 





Hence 


things annoy a woman. the mi- 
gration. 

The migration effected, Mrs. Verelst 
discovered that to be decently lodged, 
two domiciles are obligatory. Mrs. 
Verelst took three. One in Paris, one 
on the Riviera, and one in Normandy. 
To these she added a fourth. The last 
was a cemetery. Her residence in that 
resort however, immediate. 
She waited for certain things, primarily 
until her daughter was married. 

It was on the Riviera that the pre- 
liminaries to this event occurred. En- 
trance to the penal colony, which is 


Was not, 


called Society there, is a matter of en- 
tire ease. Airs. Verelst knocked and it 
was opened. There was a Sesame ia 
her dollars. There was another in Trel- 
7 9 1 
la’s looks. 

The partic 1] section of the Riviera 





which she had selected is, geologically 
speaking, a Mediterranean cliff; de- 
scriptively, it is a sublimate of Paris in 
a tropic frame: pictorially, it is a fairy- 
land in duodecimo; socially, it is striated 
with all the variegated hues of beautiful 
cosmopolitanism, and, familiarly, it is 
Monte Carlo. You there 


may meet 


kings, outlaws, demi-reps, professional 
beauties, cheap trippers and = Spanish 


grandees. 

In the air is a and 
violets, of vice, patented, prodigal and 
perfumed. There is not an old-fashioned 
virtue in the place. There are 
though, rivers of them, heightened by 
the click of the ball on the roulette 


Sei tf vitriol 


tears, 


table, the call of the dealers at trente-et- 
juarante, the music and monotony of 
Rien ne va plus. People go mad there. 


Others kill themselves. fal 
Among the latter was Trella. 

This extraordinary event occurred in 
a commonplace manner. At a 
given by the morganatic widow of an 
emperor the girl and her mother were 
present. During a pause in a dance, 
in a crash and subsidence of the orches 
tra, an Englishman caused himself to be 
presented. Before speech Was possible 
there rose from beyond, the voice of the 


Some 


love. 


rout 


world’s best tenor. It was an aria 
from the “Somnambula” that he was 
singing, the “Perche non posso odia 
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te,’ which, for sheer beauty, is perhaps 
the most entrancing in all of Italy's en- 
chanting repertory. 

The melting measures proceeded. 
the Englishman looked at the Ameri- 
can girl and she at him. As they looked, 
the madness of the music seemed at 
first but the accompaniment of their 
thoughts, and then at once to transmit 
those thoughts from one to the other. 
Involuntarily, he moistened his lips. 
Into the perfection of the girl’s features 
2 flush had come. ‘To use a localism of 
the land, c’était le coup de foudre. 


lrella let her long lashes fall. It 
as as though she had dropped a cur- 
tain. The man turned to her mother. 


That lady was whispering something. 
Yet what, he neither knew nor cared. 
lhe measures had swooned. The hush 
was broken by a ripple of applause. 

“It is very warm,” Mrs. Verelst an- 
nounced. 

Before any one could engage with her 
in meteorological observations, the 
tenor, by way of encore, was distribut- 
ing the enchantment of his notes anew. 

Back of Trella a balconied window 
opened on the April night. Already 
she had investigated its possibilities, 
and raising those lashes again, she led 
the Englishman to the stars without. 
The aria followed them. He never for- 
got that song. Nor, perhaps, did she. 


II. 


Life is ‘packed with pleasures. One 
of the most delightful is to awake with 
the consciousness of being in love. On 
the morning succeeding the rout Shane 
\\ \ vill awoke to just that delight. He 
was turbulently intoxicated by a girl 
whom he had never seen before, and 
whose name he did not know. 

But the morning was. a replica of 
others. Moreover, it was a family trait 
to wake up with that sensation. So far 
back as the family went, and it went as 
far back as any of the other families 
which Mr. Burke has so diligently cata- 
logued, the Shane Wyvills—the Shame 
Wryvills as custom had corrupted the 
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naime—had, in love, been freebooters. 
Titularly lords of Cloden, typically they 
were a bad lot. 

The last earl, after filling the Conti- 
nent with the uproar of his debauches, 
gave up the ghost with a shriek. What 
visions he beheld he lacked the time to 
relate. It may be assumed that they 


were not very cheerful. The youth of 
the existing incumbent had been what 
the French call stormy. After the 


storin, the calm. The past twenty years 
he had passed at Shane Towers, con- 
templating the landscape. That land- 
scape had been so successfully post- 
obited that it produced less than would 
suffice for a swee p- 

The wants of the earl were many. 
But they were entirely spiritual. Pend- 
ing their attainment he sat in a dressing- 
gown at peace with all the world, in- 
cluding his nephew, Shane Wyvill, who 
was incidentally his heir. 


In the latter's father, hereditary char- 
acteristics had been so in abeyance that 
he had been regarded as a nonentity. 
He had married one of the Villiers 
girls, and done nothing worse than lose 
a portion of her portion in the City. 
Then he had died, she, also, leaving this 
heir and what was left of her property. 
The amount was just enough to enable 
him to get along on. 

Apart, then, from the advantage of 
being in line for an empty earldom and 
the further advantage of good teeth and 
good looks, Shane Wyvill had, from the 
point of view of the world at large, 
nothing whatever to boast of. 

even otherwise, he was not of a 
boastful nature. By way of compensa- 
tion he enjoyed the formidable repute 
of being the best-dressed man in Lon- 
don. But the repute was unrighteous. 
He was too sensible to do more than put 
himself in the hands of the right peo- 
ple and then forget all about them—ex- 
cept their bills, which he paid, as he 
paid all such things, on presentation. 
It will be seen, therefore, that if not 
boastful, at any rate, he was proud. No 
-one is perfect. 

But the imperfections of Wyvill will 
be the better understood through a 
showing that this mid-April morning, 
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on which he awoke with the conscious- 
ness of being in love, was but a return of 
sundry others. Fed, as every decently 
educated lad in England is, on the 
psalms of Aristophanes, he had also 
taken a course in Theocritus. In the 
green pastures of a long vacation he en- 
countered a maiden whose studies had 
been elaborate. Their defects he 
undertook to remedy. One noon he read 
to her an episode from an 
At its close their eves met. To quote 
Dante, they read no more that day. 
Subsequently, he encountered her, not 
in green pastures, but in Piccadilly, and 
at an hour nearer midnight than noon. 
In the interval she had convoluted into 
a chorus girl. Her salary was precisely 
twenty-five shillings a week. At no 
properly conducted London theatre 1s 
it permissible for a lady whose salary 
does not exceed thirty shillings to drive 
to the stage door in her brougham. 
The rule 


less 


eclogue. 


may seem arbitrary, but 
there it is, and in this case there 
it was. The young person who 
perhaps had grown luxurious re- 


garded it not merely as arbitrary, but 
awkward. For the sake of old times, 
Wyvill got her higher pay. Then for 
the sake of old times, also, she black- 
mailed him pretty nearly out of his 
boots. Such was his initiation into the 
charms of love and Leicester Square. 

In politer spheres he presently dis- 
covered consolations. These 
lations lasted until the lady’s husband 
began uncivil proceedings, from the 
result of which Wyvill was saved by a 
succession of events which converted 
him to a belief in miracles. The lady 
explained everything so satisfactorily 
to her husband that the proceedings 
were withdrawn, whereupon she eloped 
with another and a richer man. Such 
was his initiation into the horrors of 
matrimony and Mayfair. 

It is said of those who beheld the 
mysteries at Eleusis that thereafter they 
ceased to smile. Wyvill’s experiences 
were quite as chastening. The pleasure 
in things that had pleased him waned. 
He tried hunting, and gave it up. It 
cost too much. He went forth to shoot 


conso- 


in Canada, and returned disillusioned. 





Yet, in default of wealth, one must have 
a raison d’étre. It was in the search for 
that raison that he encountered Trella. 
Her effect on him was instantaneous. 
Before he slept he was conscious of a 
new conception of beauty. When he 
awoke it was to the consciousness of a 
new conception of life. [From the con- 
junction of these conceptions there 
mounted like a flame the delight of a 
dream of possessing the girl. 

In fairyland vou have but to ask and it 
is given. Since Perrault lived and la- 
bored, Monte Carlo is the nearest ap- 
proach to that country. In its sorceries 
are solvents so surprising that you may 
land there a pauper and leave a pluto- 
crat. You may also reverse the order 
of things. Where the enchanted 
is, there, too, is the disenchanting thorn. 

But on the slopes which a syndicate 
in collaboration with nature has strewn 


rose 


with diaphanous days and _ electric 
ights, such thorns as grew yvi 

light uch thorn Wyvill 
passed unheeding, and, in passing, 


promenaded straight into the domain 
of a beauty who, however, was not 
sleeping, but thoroughly wideawake. 

On the way, Wyvill gathered cer- 
tain facts, which were so many flow- 
ers; the domain’s precise position, for 
instance, its name and the kilometers it 
took to get there. For even in fairy- 
land, and perhaps particularly in fairy- 
land, there are always mileposts in high 
hats and others in low neck to provide 
you with just such information. 

In serving Prince Charming they 
also served the Wideawake Beauty. As 
a consequence, when, in due course, the 
two met again, had they been first cous- 
ins they could not have known more of 
each other. To Prince Charming the 
Wideawake Beauty was an American 
heiress, and to the Wideawake Beauty 
Prince Charming was heir to an earl- 
dom. What could be succinct, 
what more satisfactory? Especially 
when it is remembered that it had re- 
quired but one meeting, complicated by 
nothing more quotable than the melt- 
ing measures of an aria, for the parties 
concerned to experience the coup de 
foudre. 

To Trella the coup had all the charm 


more 
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of entire novelty. In New York she 
had flirted right and left. She liked 
men, liked admiration and a bold glance, 
and a squeeze of the hand she was none 
too shy to return. Apart from a lik- 
ing for such things, they left her un- 
affected. After the boldest glance and 
the tightest squeeze her pulse registered 
normal. That, however, was to 
her credit than to the discredit of the 
glancers and squeezers. Their seduc- 
tions were limited to gymnastics. 


less 


In Paris and on the Riviera the liking 
for men continued, but men were scarce. 
One look at Wryvill had told her that he 
was of a different breed. Never before 
had she met one with less manner 
and more ease. Never before had she 
beheld a human being so pe rfectly sent 
out. 


any 


Never before had a presence im- 
pressed her so suddenly and. so abso- 
lutely. for the first time, her pulse 
ceased to be normal. For the first time 
she saw a man, and in that man she saw, 
also, and for the first time, too—or 
thought she did—her master. At sight 
of him she flushed. Why, she did not 
know. [Dut it to her all very 
new and inexpressibly delightful. 

In spite of which, or, perhaps, pre- 
cisely on that account, when on the 
Casino's esplanade, chance brought 
these two people face to face again, 
only an exchange of platitudes resulted. 
Yet, in circumstances not similar, per- 
haps, but cognate, people do not say 
what they think. As a rule, the: 
think at all. They occupy themselves 
as best they may in sparring for wind. 
Such sparring as then occurred was 
rendered more vigorous than otherwise 
it might have been by the presence of 
the girl’s mother, who stuck to her, not 
with any un-American view to the ob- 

f the proprieties, but simply 


seemed 


ey do not 


servance of tl 
because she had come out with her, and 

objected to being stranded. 
The next day matters were n 
pitious. Wryvill dined with the 
at their villa, took them afterward to 
the gambling rooms, and accompanied 
them home again, where he required no 
urging whatever to remain for a 
brandy and soda; no urging, either, to 
h platitudes. After the good 


iore pro- 
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old American fashion, Mrs. Verelst 
made herself scarce, and the two were 
free to gaze at the Mediterranean moon 
and then at the avowals of each other’s 
eyes. 

As weeds of the sea loosened by one 
current, stayed by another, mount 
slowly yet surely before achieving their 
gradual vet certain ascent, so did these 
avowals, arrested now by a query, again 
by an objection, rise from the depths of 
their being and mount to their lips. 

From avowals to action no appreciable 
time is required. In a moment they 
were in -h other’s arms; in a week 
they were engaged; in a month they 
were married. In fairyland lovers don’t 
dillydally. 

It was 


Cac 


not, though, of course, at 
Monte that the marriage took 
place. Against its taking place at all 
Mrs. Verelst protested vehemently. She 
had an ardent desire to be the mother of 
a duchess, and the Duca di Cherella, a 
young Neapolitan, whom Trella treated 
as part of the landscape, had, in that de- 
sire, collaborated as ardently as she. 
Failing him, there were others. Besides, 
Mrs. Verelst, who, as the phrase is, had 
her police, knew that Wyvill’s uncle was 
capable of living forever. In accord- 
ance with a good old American custom, 
she wanted her money’s worth, and a 
title in futuro did not in the least satisfy 
her ideas of What’s What. As a con- 
sequence, she protested vehemently. She 
might just as well have held her tongue. 
Trella paid not the slightest attention to 
her. Seeing which, after another Amer- 
ican fashion, Mrs. Verelst gave in. The 
marriage took place in Paris, and after 

ceremony, through 


Carlo 


the the scented 
streets, the bride and groom who had 
met in fairyland set out for paradis<¢ 
Ill, 
Love is a fever. Marriage is a feb- 
rifuge. That is the rule. This marriage 


was not an exception. Only its antipy- 
retic effects were not immediately ob- 
servable. At stations along the route 
the fever lifted them to chimerical alti- 
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tudes, sank them to spaceless depths, 
lowered them deeper, lifted them vertig- 
inously, caught and carried them be- 
yond the earth, beyond the horizons of 
the known, beyond the confines of the 
real, disclosing through vistas” un- 
divined, those mysterious affinities that 
similarize the flesh and spirit. In fresh 
ascensions, the fair, illusory promises 
of love and life were. uttered by them 
both. In new descents the vain, yet 
lovely vows, Forever, Never, were in- 
terchanged again. And so it went. 

Ihe duo is very archaic, but to them 
it seemed highly original, essentially 
unique, entirely their own composition. 
It seemed too capable of infinite varia- 
tions. Through its interludes the mem- 
ory of a murmur of other songs once 
filtered in on Wryvill, and jarred him as 
an oath will jar. Trella’s memories were 
less resonant. They were pages that 
girlhood had left quite blank, and at 
which along the route now and then she 
stopped and mused. With the refrain 
of that duo shaking constant stars in 
her ears it seemed inconceivable to her 
that such blankness there could be. 
Whereupon, after considering the past, 
she contemplated the future. The per- 
spectives looked very spacious. 

Meanwhile, impeded by nothing more 
than a maid and a valet, and delayed 
solely by a courier and a cargo of boxes, 
they journeyed circuitously from the 
scented Bois to the pink and crocus of 
Seville. and on through the ghosts and 
treasuries of Spain to its summer court 
at San Sebastian. 

During the journey wherever Trella 
had shown herself admiration had been 
ambient. She had trailed it as a torch 
trails smoke. To that she had been al- 
Ways more or less accustomed. But in 
Seville, after the good old Andalusian 
custom, it was manifested vociferously, 
in open compliments of her mother’s 
handiwork, in shouts of Olle tu madre 
—-hurrahs for that absent lady, which 
infuriated Wyvill, but which, through 
their fascinating indirection, delighted 
Trella, as, indeed, every novelty did. 

In Castille, the admiration, while quite 
as fervent, became less noisy, and at 
San Sebastian so sedate that it would 





have been colorless had not chance—a 
function at the palace aiding—embodied 
it in the Duke of Thule. 

The duke, who had an amiable, aim- 
less way, made up in guile what he 
lacked in sense. Seen across the room, 
you would have taken him for Teuton; 
close to, for a fool. Trella saw but the 
roval. Barring the Regent to whom she 
had just been presented, she had never 
met one before. The encounter seemed 
to her uplifting. It heightened her in 
her own esteem. 

It was at that juncture that she con- 
templated the future. The more she 
considered it the more spacious it grew. 
hen presently, little by little, one after 
another the de laved effects of the febri- 
fuge appeared. The duo rang less 
starlike in her ears. The heights began 
to assume the aspect of the d yal Tu, 
the ascensions to horizons bevond the 
known acquired the proportions of un- 
dertakings, and the affinities, similariz- 
ing sufficiently, had nothing more to 

everything being possible, it n ay be 
that, in the course of time, Wvvill also 
would have experienced the premon- 
itory effects of the antipyretic, but Trel- 
la’s symptoms, at first unnoticed, then 
misinterpreted, subsequently evident, vet 
wholly enigmatic, left him perplexed. 

Where is the Vandal that invented 
inarriage? Wryvill put to himself some 
such question, but long after, when San 
Sebastian was but a halt in the trip and 
they were back in Paris again. 

This occurred in the autumn. At 
that time, pending the termination of 
touches on a house which the girl’s 
mother had bought, Wyvill and Trella 
were lodged at the Dristol. There, one 
noon, the duke breakfasted with them. 
\fterward Wyvill, with the purchase 
of some horses ii view, joined their 
owner, the Vicomte de Chose, at a 
neighboring club, and, by virtue of a 
previous arrangement, drove with him, 
at three o'clock, to Saint Cloud, where 
the horses were stabled. On the way, 
Trella, looking nice enough to eat, 
whirled by in a brougham. Wyvill 
turned and kissed his hand to her. But 
the salute was unnoticed. She had not 
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seen him, and continuing his way, he 
reached the stables, saw the horses, put 
them through their paces, and returned 
to the Bristol just in time to dress for 
dinner. 

“What did vou do this afternoon?” 
he asked, when the soup had gone. 
Then without waiting for an answer he 
told her about the horses. “Ce sont des 
alesans superbes,’ he added—a_ phrase 
which he had caught from de Chose. 

Trella did not know what alesans 
were. He explained. Then again h 
asked what she had done, but indiffet 
ently, as a husband may, not out 
curiosity, but for the sake of talk. 

“Nothing.” she answered. “After 
you went out my mother came and 
stayed here with me until nearly five. 
Then [I took a turn with her in the 
Bois.” 

“Five is rather late nowadays for the 
Bois, is it not?” he asked, with the 
sane air of indifference. 

“The air does me 
plied, and let the subject drop. 

Wryvill stared at her. Her hair made 
a garland of gold. Her eves were sul 
try, her lips were scarlet. About her 
throat was a diamond collar. Her bod 
ice was sewn with pearls. Between the 
diamonds and the pearls there glowed 
the silk of her skin. Never had she 
looked more beautiful. In the poise of 
her head, in her appearance and _ cos- 
tume, she exhaled a charm almost intol 
erably aphre dlisaic. She seemed created 
for love, for life at its fullest, and, as it 
now occurred to Wryvill, for lies. 

The dinner proceeded. \ maitre 
d’hétel after presenting a dish for in 
spection, superintended the laying of it 
by his underlings. Covers succeeded 
each other. Of what they consisted 
Wryvil did not notice. It had been ar- 
ranged that he and Trella were to go 
that night to a premicre, and after 
ward to the Embassy. This arrange- 
ment a remark of hers recalled. 

Through the flowers and lights on 
the table he stared over at her again. 
When a man loves a woman, it is not 
an excess of ambition on his part to 
wash to trust her also. And suddenly 
a solution visited Wryvill. Might she 
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83 
not have accounted for her afternoon 
as she had, solely to save him and her- 
self the boredom of the narration of 
some tiresome occurrence ? 

The solution was so stupid that it 
soothed. But even in the process of 
welcoming it there were incidents un- 
consciously recalled which trooped out 
and interfered. There was, for in- 
stance, a secretiveness which she had 
recently displayed in regard to such let- 
ters as were brought her. Recently, too, 
it had been obvious to him that she had 
preoccupations which she did not wish 
to disclose, thoughts to which he was a 
stranger. Moreover, there was _ that 
change in her, one that had _ filtered 
through such subtle gradations that only 
latterly the portent had perplexed. 

Those who have suffered from jeal- 
ousy know that it is physical, they know 
that it can no more be argued away than 
can any other distemper, and they know, 
too, to their own cost, perhaps, that its 
ost torturesome form comes. of 
thoughts that are hidden, and emotions 
they may not share. 

To Wyvill the lie returned, but unvar- 
nished now, and with it that determina- 
tion to know which, in certain crises, is 
as imperious as famine. But of the in- 
ward tumult he gave no sign. 

“What did your mother say?” he 
asked, leisurely. 

By way of reply, Trella contented 
herself with shrugging her bare white 
shoulders. 

“And vou were here with her until 
nearly five?” 

Trella nodded. 

“Why not tell me the truth?” 

At this she started. If he had struck 
her she could not have flushed more 
highly. But Wyvill omitted to pursue 
the advantage. At the sight of her con- 
fusion there came to him a sense not of 
anger, but of sorrow for himself and 
her. 

The maitre dhétel and his under- 
lings had gone. Wryvill got from his 
chair and moved it nearer to her own. 

“Distrust and affection don’t hit it off 
very well together, Trella. If you 
thought that I was deceiving vou, you 
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would think, too, that I was ceasing to 


care. It may be that you are ceasing to 
care for me. In that case, how shall I 
blame you? We cannot command 


affection. It commands us. Then, too, 
the quantity of it being limited, some 
day or other it must give out. When it 
does, love ends. No effort can prevent 
it. You have loved me now for a long 
timme—almost six months. Unfortunately 
for us both, this is not a love affair, it 
is a marriage.” 

He hesitated, hoping for an interrup- 
tion, for some explanation or 
but as she tantalizingly beautiful 
and irritatingly dumb, he bent forward 
and probing her with his eves, very de- 
liberately he asked: 


protest, 


Sat, 


“Where were you this afternoon?” 

“T have told you.” 

“No, forgive me, you are 
you have not. You told me you were 
here until five. At three vou passed me 
in the Rue Royale. Where 
going ?” 

frella stood up and with a little prin- 
which she could assume 
well when chose, 
in the face. 


nistaken, 
vere you 


cess air very 


she she looked him 

“You appear to be cross-questioning 
me.” 

“Ah!” said Wyvill, rising, too. “Very 
good. I not ( 
again. But I will presume to call your 
attention to the fact that you have lied 

You have lied stupidly, wan- 
Whether the meant to 
something equally stupid and 
wanton, I do not know. I do, though, 
know that while a wanton act may be 
shameful yet human, a 
and vile. 

“What is it, Harris?” 
himself to ask. 

6enT 


INO, sir, 


shall presume to do so 


to me. 
tonly. 
cover 


lie w as 


wanton lie is 
shameless 
he interrupted 
“No one rang.” 

thank you, sir,” his valet, 
who had entered, answered, producing 
a dispatch which he had brought. “The 
carriage is at the door, sir.” 


Wyvill opened the message. “Then 
you may dismiss it,” he ordered. 

He turned to Trella. ‘You cannot 
go out, with my permission, at least. 
My uncle is dead. I leave for London 
to-night.” 
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Wyvill left Paris in a fury, deter- 
mined to discover what Trella was up to 
if he had to employ a detective to do it. 
In the Channel the fury evaporated. 
When he reached Shane Towers he was 
glad he had probed no deeper. When 
the funeral was over he was glad that 
he had not questioned more. 

As to that he was right. To expect 
some women to tell the truth is as naif 
as to expect them to go about naked. 
They simply can’t. Then, too, there are 
mysteries concerning them 
may determine to solve, but which if 
time but intervene we prefer to ignore. 
Wryvill’s attitude was, therefore, per- 
fectly natural. But in upbraiding the 
lady he had been There 
complaints that are compliments, 
reproaches which 
love. 

Some inkling of this Trella probably 
intercepted. In any event, he was pres- 
ently urged to return. But to return to 
what? He was still passionately in 
love with the girl who but a few months 
before had become his wife; the beauty 
and the charm of her were as dear to 
him as ever, dearer, even, by compar- 
ison; for in her place there seemed to 
have come a woman whom he had never 
known, and who, though her counter- 
part in charm, was otherwise a counter- 
feit. 


which we 


absurd. are 
and 


are testimonies of 


Presently another letter came. He 
was urged again to return. But to 
whom? To Trella? Yes, and at once. 


The trains and the boats were not built 
that could take him to her fast enough. 
But with that stranger who had come in 
her place he had no concern whatever. 
Then more letters came. Some 


were 
from his wife, offering to join him, and 
some were from Mrs. Verelst, whom 


Trella’s prompt elevation to the rank 
and attributes of peeress had entirely 
appeased. 

It was then winter. But the winter 
passed and the spring came before he 
himself felt appeased. The appeasing 
was due to a note from the lady, in 
which she expressed a wish to explain. 

As he read the note he could not but 














THE DEAR 
recall other explanations of which he 
had been cognizant. Yet, then, also, he 
could not but let them go. Time is a 
strange emollient. In its mysterious po- 
tency it softens without our knowledge. 
We are unaware that it has been acting 
on us, and suddenly a whisper, a breeze 
that passes, shows that it has done its 
work. 

That night Trella received the tele- 
gram which was brought to her as 
Villiers was leaving her house. 

Meanwhile she had found herself en- 
tertaining and being entertained by all 
that is best and worst in that curious 
cosmopolis which is called Tout-Paris. 
Yet there, even the worst have fits of 
propriety. Society abroad is very much 
the same as at home. It is not censo- 
rious. Provided a woman lives, out- 
wardly, at least, on good terms with her 
husband; provided, as Villiers had 
noted, that there is an avoidance of open 
scandal, a lady is free to be as unladylike 
as she likes. With the men, at all times 
everything goes. Yet, now and then 
they do object to certain associations for 
their wives. 

Of Lady Cloden stories began to be 
told. To begin with, she was not liv- 
ing with her husband, and it was ru- 
mored that, for reasons, which, however 
nteresting, would not look well in print, 
he did not propose to live with her 
again. Such things dishearten. More- 
over, it is not pleasant for a woman of 
position to see that position fade. Men 
acquire with her an easy form of ad- 
dress. They bow to her sometimes when 

iey should not, and again omit to when 
they should. Matters had by no means 
come to that pass yet with Trella, but 
unless a halt were called social degrin- 
golage was on the way. 


And now on this particular night, as 
she stared in the mirror, at the sunburst 
of beauty which she was, it was of these 
things that she thought. 


A step aroused her. She turned, 
glanced at the great, bare, brilliant 


room, then at the telegram which had 
been brought. Some one was approach- 
ing. She turned again. At the door her 


husband stood. With a little bleat which, 
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if not of joy, was a very good imitation 
of it, she-moved to meet and greet him, 
and at once, before he could speak, with 
a volubility to which she had not accus- 
tomed him, she acknowledged that she 
had been at fault, begging his forgive- 
ness, relating things which he had never 
known, that she had a brother, that the 
latter had disgraced himself, that he had 
got into fresh difficulties, that that last 
afternoon at the Bristol she had gone 
to aid him, and that if she had hid the 
truth, it was out of delicacy, and the 
Lord knows what else, besides. 

She paused, for lack of breath, per- 
haps. At the moment, from the avenue 
without, through the open window, 
came pouring the madness of a song 
of love. Wryvill had heard it 
where, sometime, a long while ago, yet 
where or when he could not recall. Then 
suddenly he was back again in fairy- 
land. The air was scented with flowers, 
he was speaking to some one, there was 
an aria that seemed to help his speech, 
that seemed to multiply the music of the 
replies. It was from the “Somnam- 
bula,”’ of course. He remembered now. 
Perhaps so, too, did she. 

Pretty as a peach, and just as witty, 
savorous as a pineapple and with quite 
as much heart, commonplace in every- 
thing except in beauty, that aria in filter- 
ing through her pulp, must have stirred 
a memory, encountered a fiber, awak- 
ened an echo, for to her face she raised 
a hand and from her eyes there fell a 
tear. 

Wyvill saw that tear. At once his 
arms were about her, his lips on hers. 
It seemed to him that they had parted 
only to reunite, that the past was a 
nightmare, that she loved him, that he 
loved her, better, even, than on the 
route to Paradise. 


some- 


Vs 


There are lakes which a breeze from 
the valley disturbs, but which the high 
winds from the summits leave un- 
ruffled. Then, for no appreciable reason, 
they reverse the order of things. There 
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are natures that resemble those lakes. 
You never know where you are with 
them. 

In attempting to display the cumula- 
tive incidents of this drama, no better 
analogy occurs by which to explain the 
opposite effects that circumstances, rel- 
atively identical, produced on Wyvill. 

They were then at Deauville. Mean- 
while the stranger had gone, and with 
her every doubt of Trella. She was 
charmful, the more so, perhaps, be- 
cause she had had what is called an ex- 
perience with her husband, and it is 
said that experience teaches. Mrs. 
Verelst, who had had something in the 
nature of an experience also, tried to 
profit by it in offering to restore Shane 
Towers, and to maintain the place in 
proper fashion. At this Wyvill pro- 
tested. It was, he declared, the gloom 
iest keep in England. Mrs. Verelst 
paid no attention to his nonsense. Trella, 
either. Paris had palled on her. For 
reasons of her own she was glad to 


evolve from it into what her mother 
termed her rightful sphere. All this 
was pleasant to Wyvill. The present 
was pleasant, also, and the future 


looked, as the future always does look, 
even pleasanter. And so the days fell 
by until, the Grand Prix over, they went 
down to Deauville. 

There Mrs. Verelst contented herself 
with a suite in a hotel. But for Wyvill 
and Trella there was a house. This 
house, known, locally, because of its 
arrangements, as the Villa Portuguese, 
squats sumptuously before the sea. It 
is of two stories. The bedrooms are on 
the ground floor, the dining and recep- 
tion-rooms adjoining. Between the two 
principal suites is a wide hall. One of 
these suites Trella selected for herself. 
Wyvill took the other. Both are splen- 
did, and the villa itself is a gem. 

It was early in July when they 
reached there. At that period Deauville 
is usually delightful. But in August it 
becomes infernal. The season is then 
at its height, and to its confluence 
surges a mob of viveurs and rastas. 

Among others who appeared there 
that year was the Duke of Thule. Yet, 
owing to an attack of Anglophobia with 





which France is periodically afflicted, he 
came iwcog., aS a private gentleman, 
merely. For the purposes of his sojourn 
he also had a villa. About it night and 
day men in plain clothes strolled unob- 
trusively. So are the mighty guarded. 

The royal villa was next to the Villa 
Portuguese, and there, occasionally, as 
a friend and neighbor may, the duke 
dropped in, sometimes in beautiful flan- 
nels for a game of tennis, sometimes 
alarmingly begoggled for a flight in an 
auto, but always amiable and aimless. 

And so the days fell by, punctuated 
by the diversions of Deauville—dips, 
drives, dinners, dances, polo matches, 
hurdle races and baccarat, but partic- 
ularly by that general deviltry which, in 
an atmosphere dripping with ammonia 
and desire, scented with caprices and 
seaweed, those consorts of Society, 
wealth and idleness, inevitably produce. 

Through the diversions and the dey- 
iltry of them the confidences apprehen- 
sible were truffled with a sans géne 
quite idyllic. In the flow of these con- 
fidences there was, apparently, not an 
honest woman in the place. Everything 
being possible, such may have been the 
case. 

One night the possibility occurred to 
Wyvill. That afternoon the Prix de 
Deauville had been run. He and Trella 
had been driven to the course by the 
duke. At the track he left them for a 
look in the paddock. On the way back 
his progress was momentarily impeded. 
Before him were two men. In a brief 
halt which a congestion of the crowd 
occasioned unconsciously he garnered a 
snatch of their talk. 

“C’est sa maitresse,’ one was saying. 

“Ah! ah! Et le mari?” 

“Tl faut croire qu'il trouve 
ant.” 

But the congestion had diffused, Wy- 
vill passed on, mounted to the trib- 
une, where, looking down, he saw two 
men looking up. They were raising 
their hats. Their names he might have 
remembered, but he had forgotten their 
faces. He raised his own hat. The 
duke raised his. There was a clamor, a 
scurry, a clearing of the track, a career 
ing of thoroughbreds, a riot of color, a 


ca charm- 











shout, the horses were off, the Prix was 
being run and the incident forgot. 

Truth is an objective phenomenon. It 
acts in us and on us like a chemical 
precipitate. You may have given it no 
thought, and there it is revealed. That 
night, apropos to nothing, the incident 
returned to Wyvill. With it, from the 
depths of his being, there issued an ob- 
session vague and obscure, something 
opaque and formless, but which, little 
by little, took shape and changed from 
an impossibility into a monstrous fact. 
Wyvill disowned it, disavowed it, would 
have none of it. But there it was. Pres- 
In certain 
conditions we get used to monsters. 
The soul makes itself at home with what 
it must. 

Wryvill was seated in the library. An 
hour previous Trella, pretexting some 
one or other of those many mialaises 
which women always have within beck 
and call, had disappeared for the night. 
Latterly these malaises and their coin- 
cidental disappearances had been fre- 
quent, and in considering them the dia- 
logue overheard at the track returned, 
but freighted now with significance. 
The soul may accustom itself to what it 
must, but it will struggle first. We be- 
lieve less what we should than what we 
wish. 

l‘or relief from the obsession Wyvill 
got up. He would have gone to Trella. 
But, presumably, she was asleep. In 
any event, he divined that her door was 
locked, and he knew that if she an- 
swered his knock at all, it would be but 
to reproach him with having disturbed 
her. Even otherwise, what could he 
say? He had suspected her before, and 
she had been good enough to overlook 
that suspicion. She had done more, she 
had produced a brother. There was 
nothing to prevent her now from pro- 
ducing a sister. With a lady so re- 
sourceful conversation was futile. 

Wryvill looked at his watch. It was 
after two, much later than he had 
thought. Trella must have been asleep 
for hours. But the obsession had left 
him restless as a panther. Through the 
open window he stepped out to the lawn. 
It was a perfect night, starful, silent, 


ently the disavowals ceased. 
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serene. From beyond the recurrent 
hush and retreating wash of the waves 
accentuated the quiet, calming him un- 
consciously, allaying his restlessness, re- 
ducing the tension of his nerves. Under 
their influence he sauntered about the 
grounds a while, and then, turning 
back, reached Trella’s window. 

Through the curtains a dim light fil- 
tered. As he looked at it, there was 
projected on the curtains a silhouette, 
faint but defined. If he hesitated, he 
never knew it. The window, unde- 
fended, opened at his grasp, and tearing 
the curtains aside, he sprang into the 
room, sprang at a man that was there, 
and, with a blow that would have felled 
a bullock, struck him between the eyes, 
hurling him backward against a mantel 
where, falling, his head struck. It 
cracked like a nut. 

Satisfied but not satiated, he turned to 
Trella. Before he could reach her, the 
window had become a passageway. A 
ery, “du Secours” had rent the night, 
and men in plain clothes that guard the 
mighty were tumbling into the room. 

“Hors d@ici, canaille,” Wyvill shouted. 
“Out of here, or I'll brain the lot of 
you!” 

Raising a chair above his head, with 
all his force he flung it at them, but, de- 
flected in flight, it went crashing against 
the wall; he was struggling with three 
men at once, while a fourth, falling at 
the foot of the mantel, was screaming, 
“My God! my God! he has killed the 
duke.” * 

“Tant mieux,’ Wyvill, struggling 
still, threw back. But he was struggling 
with men who had no wish to struggle, 
who were seeking and uttering words of 
pacification. 

“On ne veut pas faire du mal a 
Monsieur le Comte,” one kept repeat- 
ing. “N’est ce pas Paul? n'est ce pas 
Jules? Seulement——" 

With a manceuvre which Wyvill had 
acquired in arguments with bargees on 
the Isis, Paul went spinning one way, 
Jules another, their mate rolling doubled 
in a corner. 

“Hors dici,’ he shouted again. 
“Hors d’ici, canaille et enleves votre 


crapule de prince.’ ‘ 
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He turned in search of Trella. In the 


commotion she had vanished. But a door 


leading to the hall beyond was open, 
and leaving the men, in plain, and now 
tolerably tattered clothes, to their duty, 
through the door he passed to have a 
word with her. 

Without, were scared and huddling 
servants. Scattering them to their quar- 
ters, Wryvill ransacked the house, 
searched the grounds. All he discovered 
was that an obsession had fled, and that 
Trella had got away through the night 
to her mother. Then, divining, per- 
haps, that she would regard any attempt 
to follow her as an excess of civility, he 
turned in and went to bed. 

It was as well, perhaps. For what 
shall a man say to a woman who has 
ceased to care for him? That she has 
cared for him? It is better to let the 
subject drop. So, at least, Wyvill de- 
cided. Afterward he was glad that he 
had not tried to pursue the conversation 
further, glad that the dear departed had 
dispensed with the formality of farewell. 
And so, in the end, matters adjusted 














themselves, as, in the end, all mat- 
ters do. 

The next day the lady, chaperoned 
by her mother, journeyed from France, 
proceeded to this country and then to 
the land of the Dakotas, where, on the 
entirely justified plea of cruelty, compli- 
cated with desertion, she solicited and 
obtained a divorce. 

The decree was received with general 
satisfaction. As a nation we do not ap- 
prove of these matches. Moreover, 
through Mrs. Verelst, everybody knew 
that Wyvill was a sullen drunkard, with 
whom no self-respecting woman could 
live. Trella was more indulgent. She 
admitted that Wyvill was not, perhaps, 
all that he might have been, but she de- 
clared that she forgave him entirely. 
That certainly was very nice of her. 

Of Thule she never spoke. The press, 
of two worlds gave it out that he 
died of pneumonia, suddenly, as mortals 
do die, but décore nusly, as r ryals should. 
Trella never undeceived a soul on the 
subject. That certainly was nice of her, 
too. 


we 


FOR 


POPPIES 


HEY have the scarlet of her lips 
Who gathered them for me; 

The pink of her fair finger-tips 
Upon their leaves I see. 


Within their hearts, so it is said, 
Is hidden that which brings 

The drooping lid, the drowsy head, 
And such somnolent things. 


Dear flowers of Sleep, if this be so, 
Grant me one joy supreme: 

In slumber her sweet face to know— 
A poppy, and a dream! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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EXCUSABLE CRIME 





By Arnold Golsworthy 


THE craving for seeing a fellow- 
| creature done to death on the 
eve, or for reading about it in 
has a strange fascination for 
many estimable people. It is singular 
how anything unnatural is regarded in 
this country as very correct and proper ; 
while many things that are quite in the 
ordinary healthy course of nature are 
egarded as sinful in the first degree. 

If you write an affecting little story 
about a man and a woman who loved 
each other very much, but eventually 
overlooked the customary visit to 
hurch before settling matters, many 
people will refuse to read your book on 
the ground that it is sinful, and the li- 
braries will push it back at you with 
righteous indignation. But if you pena 
dainty story of a bad man waylaying the 
little heiress, who stands between him 
and the family estates, and dashing her 
into eternal rest with a brick, the same 
good people will probably scramble 
over one another in their haste to ab 
sorb the lovely details. 


| 


In the first case, you will have 
: e 1 


4 


dealt with a phenomenon deliberatel) 

designed by Nature: and, as we all 

| Natu is really painfully 

norant on the subject of how to run 

the earth. In the second place, you have 

arthed a vile crime, that is so fat 

u as to be happily extremely 

d, as we live in topsy-turvy 

t \ 1 hav provide subject that 

rex per can read without feeling at 

all sinful consequence 

If the villain meets the heroine on 

the cliffs, and offers her a furnished 

n the West Side and five thou 
dollars a ) for pocket mone 





shudder at th 


idea and speak harshly of the book 
and its author. But if the villain, with 
a wild cry of rage, springs at the fair 
girl’s dainty white throat and hurls her 
over the edge of the beetling cliffs, 
so that she is dashed to squash on 
the rocks below—that is all right. 
There is nothing improper there. We 
can take that story home. I saw a play, 
recently, in which the villain of the 
piece was a really beautiful specimen of 
rascality. He bribed the heiress’ grand- 
mother to bring the little victim down to 
the river, and then he picked the child 
up in a hurry and drowned it. As he 
was not able to finish his choice job 
before he was disturbed, he made off 
when about half-way through, so that 
the little child could be brought back to 
die on the stage. 

I do not think that any one with his 
coat off and both hands free could im- 
agine anything more atrocious than a 
scene like that. I didn’t hear, however, 
that the public had objected to the inci- 
dent in any way; though, I believe, some 
vears ago they had objected to a pub- 


lic performance because some of the 





ladies had their dresses cut too low in 
the 1 k, «¢ too high at the knees, o1 
ie hing rt Ss t. I think the idea 
was that it wouldn't be correct for a 
voung man to see a lady in public in 
uch scantv attire, but a nice, ché ice ex- 
hibition of child murder w evident! 
cal ed to do him a lot of goo 
When vy ing a book o1 plav. now 
davs, that will depend i Ss success on 
the patronage of respec table pee ple, it 
is always safer to whack in a liberal lot 
of murder, rather than to deal with peo 
ple who ought to be married, but aren't. 
A total stranger, arriving in this coun- 
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try and wallowing off-hand in our pop- 
ular literature, would get the idea that 
murder was an everyday occupation for 
most of us, and that only the bad peo- 
ple ever had any idea as to what a lady 
looks like with her jacket off. The 
stranger would come to the conclusion 
that is was quite a common thing for 
gentlemen moving in the best society to 
be found lying sideways across a mud 
puddle in the road, while the cold moon 
looks pityingly down upon them, re- 
vealing by its dim, pale light, the 
distressing fact that the young and 
rich Geoffrey Monmorency is—dead. 
Alas, yes! 

When an author has a lady in his 
story who has got to die before the last 
chapter, or before the fall of the cur- 
tain, he very often feels that it wouldn’t 
be delicate to have her struck over the 
eyebrow with a crowbar by somebody 
else. He, therefore, has recourse to the 
now popular method of suicide by 
pt ison. A scene like this, worked by a 
lady who knows the ropes of the 
business, can be made really unwhole- 
some—and in that case it will be quite a 
success. 

The lady will appear on the scene 
dressed in white. This is an invariable 
rule; and if the lady is going to defy the 
traditions and die casually in her morn- 
ing dress, it must be clear to the most 
inexperienced that the feelings of the 
public are being ruthlessly trifled with. 
I have learned that the public prefers 
the white costume for death, as a matter 
of sentiment. Itis understood that angels 
are usually dressed in white, and as the 
suicide is about to become an angel, it 
seems only right and proper that she 
should suggest her future condition as 
realistically as possible. 

The lady who is about to poison her- 
self usually rocks up and down the room 
a little before coming to the fatal part. 
She then takes the phial of poison 
and holds it up to the light, remarking, 


x 


pathetically, that she will soon be dead 
an announcement that comes as a 
great relief to the suburban visitors in 
the audience, who are afraid they'll lose 
the last train if the finish isn’t hurried 
a little. After a little more talk, the 
lady will gurgle down some of the 
poison, and then she'll pause, while the 
orchestra plays a little tweedly music 
to hint that the fatal dose is supposed 
to have begun its work. 

I have seen really decent people sit 
and watch a scene like this apparently 
without the least idea that they were do- 
ing anything at all revolting or unnat- 
ural. 

After a few moments, the lady in 
white will gasp a little, and say: “Ah! 
what is this?” 

It isn’t anything at all, of course, 
but they generally say it in the hope 
that somebody will get the creeps over 
it. The lady will then stagger round 
among the expensive furniture until 
she gets to the sofa; and, after another 
totter or two and a stagger or so, she 
will fall backward on the sofa and 
breathe her last, just as somebody 
comes into the room to inquire the 
meaning of all this romping about the 
furniture. Some very excitable ladies, 
however, will refuse to stop squirming 
until they have rolled right over the 
sofa and have hit the floor on the other 
side. This method, however, requires 
some practice and natural deftness— 
and a special kind of petticoat war- 
ranted to cling close. Otherwise, An- 
thony Comstock might object that too 
much limb was being exhibited during 
the fatal wrestle. The spectacle of ex- 
aggerated suffering and death would, 
naturally, do nothing but good to an 
audience; but an unexpected glimpse 
of a feminine knee is calculated to cor- 
rupt and undermine our glorious so- 
cial system. 

And yet there are people who claim 
that we are a civilized race! 
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é |’ lacked but a day of Christmas, 
r and over the northland the frost-god 

had thrown a cloth of purest white. 
rom the parallel of fifty-three, it 
stretched, unsullied, northward over the 
lands of the Hudson bay Company to 
the frozen pole, but to the south, lonely 


farmsteads, black and ugly, thrust up- 
‘ ward through the snow. These oc- 
pa curred in irregular sequence, and were 


grouped in small settlements, with wide 
tracts of prairie lying between. On 
each uprose some sort of habitation— 
sod-shanty, log-cabin, frame-house, or 
hut of mud and wattles, according to 
the taste and fortune of its owner. 
Apart from the difference in house 
fashions—indicative of past, not pres- 
ent, fortunes—the farms presented a 
deadly likeness. The same yellow 
strawstacks dotted their fenceless fields ; 
on all, acres of wind-blown fall plowing 
smirched the eternal whiteness ; and the 
smallest shack had its huge tent of fire- 
wood upreared among the drifts. Be- 
sides this identity of physical appear- 
ance, they had other things in common. 
Sulky-rakes, gangplows and _ self-bind- 
ers thrust red and green protesting 
limbs from hoary drifts; a universal 








\ mortgage covered all; and on this par- 

F ticular day a pennon of smoke trailed 

above each house like a banner of 
Christmas cheer. 

On the eastern edge of the settle- 

j ment of Silver Creek, a large log- 


house seemed to be trying to outsmoke 
its neighbors. From either end of the 
main building a steamy column spurted, 
the reeked through every 
cranny, while in the kitchen lean-to a 
wood-stove roared like a thrasher’s en- 


gine. 


sod-root 









The door of this house opened 
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and a shapely girl called to a man who 
was chopping wood: 

“T declare, dad, the woodbox’s emp’y 
ag’in!”’ 

Through the open door came girls 
laughter and the hum of women’s talk. 
The man leaned on his ax-helve and 
looked up, a good-natured grin pucker- 
ing his red face. 

“All right, Susie, all right, gal!’ he 


’ 


laughed. “I’m a-comin’, but air you 
eatin’ the wood? Never seed sech wee- 


men! Bill don’no what he’s a-gettin’. 

“Thinks he does,” retorted the girl, 
smiling roguishly. “Hurry, dad!” 

She was to be married Christmas 
morning, and that evening the neigh- 
bors would drop in, northern fashion, 
to offer their good wishes. This meant 
supper and a dance, wherefore the house 
was a-buzz with preparation, and in 
the lean-to a half-dozen neighbor wo- 
men baked and brewed. 

After he had filled the woodbox, the 
farmer hung over the stove while he 
cracked a joke with the women. ‘Jes’ 
think,’ Mis’ Harkins,” he remarked, sly- 
ly stealing a cooky from her pan, “how 
time does scoot! Seems like yesterday 
as I was buzzin’ you. D’ye remember 
the night I toted ye home from sing- 
ing school, an’ me’d Hank so mad he 
wanted ter lick me?” 

Mrs. Harkins, a tall, gaunt woman, 
family-worn and shaved to the bone by 
the stern struggle with the inhospitable 
northern soil, looked up with a pleas- 
ant smile. “Oh, shore!” she laughed. 
“Thet don’t count, Silas. You was do- 
in’ it jes’ ter make Christie jealous.” 

“Well, now, sis, I dunno! I reckon | 
me’d Hank race his horses.” 


“Send him erlong, Christie!’ ex- 








1imed the pleased woman, “afore he 
its all my cookies. Ain’t you ashamed, 
‘as, a-talkin’ sech nonsense afore the 
cals 2” 

“Silas Brown!” ordered his wife. 
“Tes’ git to yer choppin’. Here’s three 
stoves to keep a-goin’, an’ the folks 
a-comin’ at six.” 

By the time the farmer had finished 
his chores the pale winter sun had slid 
behind the distant schoolhouse. All 
signs pointed to a rough night. A 
dash of snow powdered the air, the 
north wind was herding the drifts, and 
all day a brilliant ““dog” had chased the 
sun. As Silas came up from the stables, 
tinkling sleighbells sounded in the west. 
Ile stopped and shaded his eyes, mut- 
tering: 

“Kinder early! 
dler!” 

Suddenly his eves grew sick and 
troubled. “Shorely, it kedn’t be 
him,” he murmured, “of a Christmas 
night?” But a moment later his hand 
dropped, and he groaned, “It’s Fraser, 
shorely! Them’s his sorrels.” 

Over the stubble west of the house a 
beautiful carriage team dashed with a 
Portland cutter. Heavy furs muffled 
the driver, but a gray beard escaped 
from beneath his muffler, and told that 
he was old. His figure, too; was bent, 
but a pair of hot brown eves burned 


Mebbe it’s the fid- 


under penthouse brows. At this fig- 
ure Silas darted like a man bereft of 
speech. 

“Well!” greeted the driver, in a high, 


nasal tone, “yell know me again, Mr. 
Ae 


Brown! 





“No offence, Mr. Fraser, no offence,” 
the farmer hastily apologized. “I was 
hardly expectin’ ye. This is Christmas 

i Ss S DI | 
I h I vy] d an i tin ror l 
I O pa his lawfu’ debts. Yell it 

er pi lden the better fc bein’ a fre 
man. 'f coorse,” he went on, luggin 
a bull clope ft ) Ae 
hae the int’rust 1 

Silas quailed. The 4 was in- 
di connected in his mind y ith 
memories of humiliating browbeating, 

f hard and profitless returns. 
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“T—I—I'm sorry he faltered, 
then catching the usurer’s glance, 
stopped. 

It was maliciously triumphant, dom- 
ineering and pregnant of secret intelli- 
gence. The whole face brimmed with 
conceit of power, and the eyes de- 
manded its observance. It expressed 
the man. Sooner than loose his grip on 
a debtor, it was said that Fraser would 
have him die in his bond. For a long 
minute he sat enjoying the farmer's dis- 
comfiture. 

“Ye meanin’ that it’s no forthcom- 
in’? he asked, tightening his lines sig- 
nificantly. 

The action scared Silas. ‘For God’s 
sake, Mr. Fraser,” he called, as the 
horses stepped, “don’t be so quick! I 
did my bes’, but this has been a hard 
vear. Wheat froze i’ the milk, cattle 
low, hogs three an’ a half cents dressed, 
an’ -" 

“Ye spent twenty dollars at Russel’s 
store a week agone,’ broke in the 
usurer, savagely. “Twenty dollars o’ 
my int’rust, Silas, ye spent on ribands, 
an’ print, an’ sech truck. Now! now!” 
he went on, raising a deprecating hand 
as though challenging a lie. “It’s no 
! Ye know ye did.” 


or 
a 


use talkin’! 

The hectoring tone irritated the farm- 
er. His huge fists bunched inside his 
mitts, but he answered humbly enough: 
“Ye know my gal’s ter be married, Mr. 


Fraser.” 








“What's thet to me?” 

“She jes’ kedn’t be wi'out a bit wed- 
din’ dress, now, ked she?” Silas pleaded. 
ve’ve had children of ver own, Mr. 
i ise! 

Chi usurer 1 cle wer 
fading twilight let is face in shadow. 

venty vears before he had been 

inted a fair neighbor; a bit close on a 
argain, perhaps, but otherwise an av- 
erage man Then, all of a sudden the 
1and of fate pressed sorely on hii In 
one short vear, his wife died, a wagon 
wheel crushed his drunken son, and his 
laughter eloped with a raki h_ hired 
man—to escape his bitter temper, pco- 
ple said; but be this as it may, he never 
forgave to the day she died in travail. 

“Ve'’ve had children!” reiterated Si- 
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las. He could not see the coal-like eves 
and the livid face. 

“On’y a bit weddin’ dress ?” 

Just then a peal of girlish laughter 
traveled from the house, and, like flame 
to powder, touched off the usurer’s pas- 
sion. 

“Wastrels !” he screeched, shaking his 
fist. ‘Wastrels! all! Riotin’ wi’ my 

i Must hae a weddin’ dress, must 
? Let the strumpet wear——”’ 

The sentence was never finished. As 
the vile word passed, Silas struck him 
upon the mouth. Then into his mind 
crowded the insults of a dozen years. 
l‘rost, drought, rust, railroad monopo- 





lies, all the evils that afflict the northern 
farmer incarnated in the person of the 
money-lender. Seizing the ax, he raised 
as though to end them all. 

‘By God y he shouted. “PT i——" 


lor the space of a dozen breaths 
I'raser trembled on the threshold of the 
valley of shadows. Had he flinched, or 
even moved, the ax had surely fallen, 
but he sat perfectly still, glowering 
angrily upon the farmer. And _ Silas 
thirsted to let go. He hung on tiptoe, 
while a hot devil within urged him 
) strike. Twice he raised and twice he 
wwered, then, with*a bitter curse, h 
lung the ax far out in the snow. 
minute passed, and neither spoke. 
Two! And they still stared at each 
other through the gloom. 
\t last ’raser stuffed the deed in his 
et, and shook up his lines. “Ye 
have my congratulations, Mr. Brown,” 
he said, as the sleigh moved off. “*Ye've 
done that which man never did befor 
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\n’ it'll cost ve dear. Principal an’ in 
t rust, as ve well know, are baith due on 


ortgage. Ye have till nine in thx 
t pav in full 
Until the north y er 
‘ if bells Silas stood ea 
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winked blackly, and chattering women 
moved about the well-scrubbed floor. 

“Sup-per!” sang a cheerful voice. 
“Bring an armful of wood with yer.” 

As he loaded up the wood, Silas 
thought of the consequences of his act. 
“Brace up!” he muttered. ‘He kain't 
do nuthin’ til’ after the weddin’. Brace 
up, Si!” he repeated, with infinite ten- 
derness, “or ye ll spoil it fer the little 
gal.” 

His supper was set in the lean-to, for 
the cotton partitions had been removed 
in the body of the house and the floor 
cleared for dancing. Susie and Letty 
Green had hung the walls with spruce 
boughs and chains of scarlet berries. A 
rough board seat ran all around; in the 
far corner stood a chair and _ table, 
which presently would enthrone the fid- 
dler; and a half-dozen stable lanterns 
dangled from the joists. 

“Ain't it pretty !” exclaimed Susie, 
when she had finished lighting up. 

She and Lettie stood, each with an 
arm about the other, gazing pridefully 
upon their work. To them the low-ceiled 
room, with its swinging lanterns, was 
very beautiful. Perhaps at that very 

oment, two thousand miles east and 
south, some careless beauty was giving 
a last glance to a myriad-lighted ball- 
room without experiencing a tithe of 


the ir enjovment. 






“It's jes’ lovely!” Lettie enthusias- 
tically agreed. “Dear! 1 wish the 
boys would hurry ep.” 

Thev had not long to wait. Though 
he storm now swept. the ‘iti 
score of t 4 4 Lr | 

ward the heh Silas had trom 
the gabl In fin inutes a hoarse 
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“Ain't much difference ‘twixt your’n 
Jim ungallantly answered. “Now! 
Hieave-ho, in you go!” 

Grabbing the girl around the waist, 
he swung her into the kitchen, then 
leaping into his sleigh, he whirled the 
team and galloped to the stable. Sleigh 
followed sleigh. From all sides came 
the tinkle of storm-mufiled bells, and 
soon the house was thronged with stout, 
red-faced lads and strong girls, pretty, 
but thickened with heavy choring. The 
bovs were moccasined, and wore long 
\rectic socks over heavy woolen 
breeches; store tweed, or fancy moose 
skin coats covered their upper works, 
while the girls had added a touch of 
finery to their homely winseys. By 
seven the guests were all in, and three 
sects of lancers held the floor. 

“ 4ll— a —mande — left! Hands—a 
crost! Down—the—center! Swing 
the—corner—lady!" sang Jim \ 
in time to the music. 

The muffled stamp of moccasins, and 
the vigorous clack of Sunday shoes 
almost drowned his voice and_ the 
squeaking of the fiddle. They danced 
furiously. While the girls balanced on 
the corner, the boys double-shuffled, did 
fancy steps, and cut pigeon-wings as 
they plunged to meet their partners. 

fn’ —turn—to—the—right! Grand 

march!” sang Jim, at the end of the 
SCT. 

His eve was on Susie, who was 
ushering in the last load of girls. Great 
is the pride of the man who cuts the 
prospective groom out of the first dance 
with his bride. 

“Chausses!” he roared, at the oppor 
tune moment, and shot across the floor 
on a mad gallop. But just then Sam 
Short, Bob Moore and three remittance 
men also dived for the prize. 

“TTands off!" laughed Susie, wrench- 
ing free. ‘‘Now, boys, line up an’ shet 
ver eves, and the man that walks 
straightest ‘cross the floor gets the 
dance. No winkin’.” 

While they were pacing forward, 
gobbler-fashion, lifting their feet very 
high, she slid by and joined her fiancé. 
“Thought they'd done you, Bill,’ she 





whispered, as they whirled off together. 
“Oh, look at them! Geese!” 

But Jim got the next dance, a set of 
lancers, and he handled it as became a 
cirtuoso in calling off. 

“Jes’ look at Maggie Ross!” Susie 
whispered, as they balanced on the cor- 
ner, 

The girl, a strong, lithe creature, was 
simply reveling in an ecstasy of 
rhythmic movement. Her supple body 
swung with an unconscious abandon, 
and she stepped prettily on the corners 


when she might have been resting. Just 
Susie spoke, Maggie turned to speak 
to Belle MleNay, who was sitting out 


the dance. 
a a i ania lad!” 

sang Jim 

“Hurry, Mag!" called Bob Moore, 


her partner. 


S 
= 


Phe girl ti that she was 
late, and = sprang with outstretched 
hands. Bob, who was executing a pas 
seul while waiting, staggered from the 
impact, tripped, and fell with a comical 
expression of astonishment on his face. 
The girl stood over, horrified, looking 
down on the havoc she had wrought. 

“Well!” she innocently exclaimed. 
“Did—vou—ever? Why, I jes’ touched 
him!” 

\ roar of laughter greeted the naive 
remark. The men howled, and the 
girls screamed, while the unfortunate 
Bob lay simulating immense alarm, and 
velled: 

“Hold her back, boys! Hold her 
back! I give in, Mag. I do, shorely. 
‘etch the parson.” 


And while the voung folks thus 
poured of their abundance of the wine 
of life, black care hobnobbed with the 
master of the house. Silas did his 
best, but now and then, perhaps in the 
middle of a laugh, a sickening sense of 
the coming trouble would strike him 
dumb. Once Susie noticed his grave 
face, and in a pause of the dance slipped 
behind him and whispered: 

“What's wrong, dad?” 

Before he could answer she was called 
to her place, so she read his trouble in 
her own way. “Dad's goin’ to miss me 
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ever so much,” she said, doubtfully, to 
Bill Lamance. 

“He had orter,” replied Bill, with an 
admiring glance that drew upon him a 
box on the ear. 

But after that Susie’s laughter took 
on a quieter note, and she cast many a 
sympathetic glance toward her father, 
who sat listening to the voice of the 
storm. 

Until long past midnight the blizzard 
thundered by. Early in the evening 
gray figures etched themselves upon the 
window-panes,.to be buried quickly be 
neath a film of clouded ice. Whenever 
the door opened, a narrow band of light 
revealed a wild snow-flurry sweeping 
by; and the cold blast rushing in, froze 
the hot, moist air, and filled the place 
with chilly fog. At midnight the 
spirit thermometer registered a hundred 
degrees of frost. But about two in the 
norning the wind eased; at three, the 
moon peeped from behind a cloud at a 
white and frosty world. The teams 
were brought round, the girls snuggled 
in the sleigh bottoms, with hot stones 
to feet and hands, and by four the 
house was quiet. 

Christmas morning broke fair and 
frosty. Not a breath of air stirred the 
rime upon the trees. The bluffs were 
ng veil, the 
keen air thrilled, thrilled like wine, and 
when the sun slipped out of his blanket 

, : F 


wreathed in a shimmeri 


of rose and FO 
Ic 


gold, a sea of sparkling 
diamot shot back his rays. The wed- 
ding had been set for eleven, but it was 
nearly twelve before the minister's In- 
an ponies came skipping down the 
trail. The lines were slung behind the 
preacher's back, his fur coat bristled 
with frost. and his long arms were 
flapping, windmill fashion. 

“Never saw a stiffer Christmas!” he 
exclaimed, bustling into the house. 
“Had to stop three times in ten miles 
to thaw out. Waiting, are vou? Here, 
Harkins! Help me off with this coat.” 

While he was being skinned of his 
furs, he stood over the stove cracking 
his wedding jokes—hoary jests, accu- 
mulated and handed down by genera- 
tions of country preachers. But pres- 
ently Silas came in from putting up the 
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team, and the minister resumed _ his 
wonted gravity. 

Bride and groom stood ready. Susie 
carried no flowers—the north offers 
none to a_ winter's bride—but on 
her cheeks a pretty color came and 
went. A simple dress of white fluffed 
about her. A flood of chastened light 
poured through the frosted windows, 
brightly touching the scarlet berries 
among the green spruce boughs, and 
lighting the circle of expectant faces. 

The minister opened his book at the 
marriage service, and cleared his throat. 

‘Brethren,” he began, “we Be 

A clash of bells and the lament of a 
swiftly moving sleigh interrupted. The 
iinister paused, forefinger on his place, 
and glanced inquiringly up. But Silas 
had already started for the door, his 
mind full of vague apprehension. As 
he threw it wide, a smoking team of 
ponies drew up opposite, and the sheriff 
of Russel County stepped from the 
sleigh. 


Flying snow, fine as sifted salt; in- 
tense frost; a wind that pierces fur, 
wool and flesh to the marrow of one’s 
bones, mix and serve cold for a prairie 
storm. But as the gale is to the cyclone, 
so is the snowstorm to the blizzard. 
When it whirls over the north, winds 
that whip a hundred miles of prairie 
every hour, snatch a seasons snow 
from earth's four corners and _ stir it 
until the air is thick as hasty pudding. 
The mercury freezes, but the spirit 
drops down, and down, and down. 
Heavy snow, frozen snow, snow that 
will drive through a stretched hide, 
walls the traveler within a fleecy cloud 
that stings the flesh like fire. In broad 
day, a hand held at arm’s length may 
not be seen; a ery drops flat and hollow 
to the ground; and at night, inky 
blackness drapes the twisting chaos. 

In spite of th 
his parting word, the usurer was full of 
a hot and bitter anger. Tor the first 
time a debtor of his had dared resent 
his arrogance of power. He had been 
defied, threatened; the blood trickled 
from his stricken mouth. Wiping it 
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with his badger mutt, he leaned over and 
cut the horses along the flank. 

With a sudden snort, the brutes 
sprang from under the whip and raced 
along the trail. But presently a black 
blot grew out of the gloom just ahead, 
and a sleighing song caught his ear. 


“Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all the way, 
Oh, what fun it is to ride in a one-hoss open 
sleigh!” 

The singing stopped as he turned 
out in the deep snow to let them pass, 
and, as he plunged by, they screamed 
Christmas greetings; but he answered 
nothing. Again and again, he turned 
out to let the sleighs go by, but pres- 
ently the last—drawn by a laggard 
yoke of oxen—crawled past. 

“Who is thet?” he heard a voice ex- 
claim. 

“Looked like Fraser's sorrels!” a 
man answered. 

“The old screw !” 

The bitter answer smote his ear, as 
the oxen swaved along high above him 
on the trail. Then he and the storm 
were alone together in the middle of a 
hundred thousand miles of prairie. 

Now, if the trail be packed and the 
wind steady, a man may buck into the 
blackest kind of storm. And if he but 
keep the wind on one cheek, he is 
bound, sooner or later, to strike some 
sort of shelter. But before the usurer 
had gained half-way to Russel, the wind 
veered fifty points, a smother of snow 
snatched his breath, and the blizzard 
broke. 


Instantly he was enveloped in a 
whirling flurry. He could neither see 
nor hear the horses, a wall of snov 
drove in between; but the jerkit 9 lines 
told the tale of their distressft snort 





He felt just as though he were being 





drawn through a black void, where 
the thundrous blizzard voice drowned 
all sound. And he got so used to 
the etern l sameness « f the great Vv ice, 
to its one tremendous tone, that at last 


he heard nothing—everything, but -in- 
finite blackness, was not. Yet though 
blind and deaf, he could tell 1 

quiver of the runners that 
kept the trail. 
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the sorrels 
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For a mile or so the plucky beasts 
drove into the thick, then, all of a sud- 
den, the cutter began to pitch. Instantly 
Fraser pulled up. As he stepped from 
the sleigh, the wind struck him a foul 
blow, the drift poured over him, the 
storm beat him and howled like a fierce 
bully, but he struggled to the horses’ 
heads and pulled them on the trail. 
Five minutes after they left it again. 
And a third time; and on the fourt! 
break he stayed by them, trudging along 
in the blackness, feeling the way with 
his feet. But soon even this failed him. 
Wind and snow conspired to pack the 
drifts. Soon they bore his weight, and 
after that there was nothing to dis- 
tinguish trail from prairie. 

Still, with ever-increasing fury, the 
storm raged on. It seemed to him that 
he had been toiling for infinitely long 
periods of time through vast spaces 
seeking a lost trail. At last, all tired 
out, he crawled back into the cutter. 
And now it was getting colder. His 
breath congealed in his beard, his eve- 
lids froze together, the wind chilled him 
through his furs. 

Once the twinkle of a distant light 
lifted him from black despair. He waited 
eagerly for a break in the drift. Again 
ht pin-point pierced the darl 
was the gable light on DB 
house; a cheery ray, significant of 
warmth, and mirth, and life. But, even 
as he turned the horses for it, a sudden 
eddy whirled up in the gable and dashed 
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the lantern against the logs. Within, 
Silas heard the smash of shivering olass, 
and started, and far out on the prairie 
the usurer's t resumed their endless 
( c ) 

\ yreak of di m Buch n 
‘ d tl I f his roa ise on tne 
Russel trail and strode off to do his 
chores. After feeding, he cleaned out 
the stables, then took a rope and fork to 
et some straw. At the corner of thi 
stackvard die paused and uttered a cr} 
of surpris¢ 

Under the lea of the stack a team 


stood, hitched to a fancy Portland cut- 
ter. The horses were furry with frost 
and snow, and were munching the dry 


straw with all the appetite of starvin; 
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beasts, while in the cutter, silently 
watching them, sata man. [Even at that 
distance there was something strange 
in the dread intentness of his look; and, 
as he drew near, Tom saw that the 
sleigh was drifted full of snow. Cau- 
tiously approaching, he peered into the 
man’s face. 

“Fraser!” he exclaimed, drawing 
quickly back. 

The usurer sat bolt upright. One mit- 
tened hand mutely offered a bulky en- 
velope, in the stiff fingers of the other 
an indelible pencil was frozen fast. 
Stooping, Tom read the superscription, 
then slipped the packet in his pocket. 
And then, and not without a shudder, 
he stepped into the cutter, whirled the 
team, and drove rapidly to Russel. 


“Merry Christmas!” saluted the sher- 
iff, then paused. Silas was staring at 
him with lack-luster eyes. ‘*What ails 
you, man?” continued the sheriff. 

“Kedn’t he wait one more day?” 
groaned the farmer. ‘May the curse 

The sheriff held up a staying hand. 
“Hush, man!” he warned. “It’s ill curs- 
ing the dead.” But already the farm- 
er’s cry had filled the door with curious 
faces. 

“Dead?” echoed Silas. 

Vho? How? When? Where?” 
a dozen voices eagerly questioned. 

“Donald I raser!” answered the sher- 
iff, laconically. “Las’ night! The ol’ 
thing! Off the trail, then—the white 





\ gush of feeling flooded the farmer's 

ind, and while his neighbors plied the 
sheriff, he tried to catch an end of his 
ngled skein of thought. First, he felt 
immense relief. He caught himself 
thanking God for the usurer’s death, 
and though he tried to smother the 
thought, like a half-scotched devil, it 
thrusting upward. Then, with a 
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sudden revulsion, despair seized him— 
the mortgage still held! And what 
brought Morris out on such a morning? 
Suspense was intolerable! Stepping be- 
fore the sheriff, he said: 

“I reckon, Harry, as ye didn’t come 
out jes’ to tell us this?” 

Morris smiled. “‘Well—no, not ex- 
actly,’ he replied, fumbling in his pock- 
ets, “though my business ain’t p’raps 
what you think. Sheriff's work’d never 
bring me out on a Christmas morning. 
Ah! here it is!’ 

He drew forth a package and handed 
it to Silas, who took it with a trembling 
hand. “Come, come!” laughed the sher- 
iff, clapping him on the shoulder. “Get 
inside, man, and open it.” 

All crowded round, eagerly expectant, 
but Silas hopelessly fumbled the packet 
with his stiff, cold fingers. “Here!” ex- 
claimed the minister, ifnpatiently, “give 
it to me, Mr. Brown!” 

With a dexterous movement, he slit 
the envelope. Within, lay Silas’ mort- 
gage, with its long row of indorsements, 
extending over many a weary year. 
Written of his sweat and blood they 
were, in characters of red agony. But 
across the face of the deed, in the great 
scribble of a blind and feeble hand, the 
usurer had written: 


“Paid in full.” 


Who shall tell the thoughts of him 
that perishes at the hand of the frost- 
god? Perhaps, as the merciful drowsi- 
ness which heralds the white death 
crept on, the old man may have harked 
back to the springtime of his life? He 
may have seen his daughter’s conduct 
in a kindlier light, and cherished a ten 
der thought for his erring son? And 
who knows? As his stiffening fingers 
performed this last kind act, his dead 
wife may have reached forth from in- 
finitvy, and drawn him from the dross 
that he had made his god. 
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By John 


Author of ‘‘The Congressman’s Wife,’ 


LINE listened anxiously at the win- 

dow of the Rectory. From the 

church, she could hear the heavy 
reverberation of the organ and the 
voices of the congregation singing the 
final hymn. In the silence that fol- 
lowed, she tried to catch the sound of 
the clergyman’s voice. Then the organ 
pealed joyously, and the congregation 
began to move toward the church doors. 

Aline turned quickly to the table, 
which she had arranged for supper. 
Her face softened as she noted that 
everything was in readiness. With the 
tips of her fingers, she softly touched 
the violets that stood in the bowl of 
cut glass in the center of the table. 
Then she sighed, and the look of anxiety 
appeared in her eyes again. She lis- 
tened at the door, and, on hearing a 
quick step, she smiled. A moment later 
the door opened. 

“Oh, James!” She put both hands 
cn James Bagley’s shoulders and kissed 
him. 

“Well, dear?” Bagley looked down 
at her affectionately. He was a tall, 
heavy man, with a square, black beard, 
touched with gray. Two red lines ran 
from his eyes halfway down his sallow 
cheeks. 

“Tired?” she asked, smiling. 

“Just a little,” Bagley acknowledged, 
with a sigh. Then he glanced at the 
table. ‘That looks good.” 

“Let me help you.” She gently pulled 
the sleeves of his long black coat. A 
few moments later she held out his easy- 
jacket. 

“Thank you, dearest.” 

He looked at her, smiled and sighed. 
Then he sat at the table. 

“Many people in the church, James? 
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Aline asked, pouring out a cup of cof- 
fee and passing it to him. 

“Crowded.” 

“Tm S60 glad.” 

“Swan said he’d never seen so many 
there before.” 

Aline’s face brightened. 
good, James!” 

“Yes, it is gratifying,” 
marked, eating listlessly. 

“They'll be sure to give you the call.” 

Bagley shook his head. “Ah!” 

“They all say they’ve never had any 
one i 

“T know,” he interrupted, with a 
sigh; “but they’re strict.” 

“Did Mr. Swan say anything?” Aline 
asked, nervously. 

“Only that no letter had come. 
he thought they might——’” 

The expression on Aline’s pale face 
suddenly changed. “Might take you 
without it?” she asked, eagerly. 

Bagley bowed his head. 

“Oh!” Aline clasped her hands, let- 
ting her elbows rest on the tablecloth. 
“Tt won't come now,” she said, with re- 
lief. 

“No. He has decided——” 

“Not to help you.” 


“Oh, how 


Bagley re- 





But 


Bagley waited for a moment. “Not 
to write anything,” he said, in a low 
voice. 

Aline’s face flushed. “It’s cruel of 


; But, in the end, it may be 

the best thing.” 

“We can’t blame 
marked, soothingly. 

“But it’s unjust, his turning away 
from you.” 

“Don’t, dear.” 

Aline’s eyes filled with tears. “TI can’t 
help breaking out, sometimes, James.”’ 


him, James. 


him,” Bagley re- 
db ¢ 
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“It is generous of him not to say any- 


thing—from his point of view, I 
mean.” 
“You are always sparing people, 


James.” 
" “We need a good deal of charity our- 
selves, dearest.” Aline turned away, 
and he held out his hand. “I didn’t 
mean to hurt you, dearest.” 

“But he knew—he knew how 
you had suffered.” 

“Tf he could, he would help me.” 

Aline’s face hardened. “It’s she who 
has prevented him.” 

“Who?” asked Bagley, in surprise. 

“Katherine. You know how narrow 
and bitter she is.” 

“But she doesn’t know—none of 
them knows—that we are together.” 


much 


“She knows enough to blame me,” 
Aline insisted. “Before I came away, 
her mind had been poisoned against 
me.” 

“Ah, dearest, we have no right to 
hope——” Bagley stopped, as if afraid 
of hurting her again. 

“What, James ?” 

“Never mind.” 

“To escape punishment? That’s what 
you mean, isn’t it? Haven’t we both 
suffered enough, already ?” 

At the sound of a knock at the door, 
Aline looked around apprehensively. 
Then the door was gently pushed open, 
and a slim man, with a smooth, deeply- 
lined face, stood at the threshold. 

Bagley quickly. “Come in, 
Swan. Oh, come in, come in!” he said. 

\s Addison Swan entered, one arm 
held behind his back, his face broke 
into a smile. “How do you do, Mrs. 
Bagley?” he said, offering his hand. 
Then his manner became enthusiastic. 
“T have great news for you.” 

They both looked at him anxiously. 
He held up a letter that he had been 
concealing. At sight of it, Aline grew 


rose 


paler. “From England?” she _ whis- 
pered. 
“Yes,” Swan replied. 


Aline took her seat again; she seemed 
suddenly to have become weak. 

“They sent it over to me from the 
post office,” Swan continued. “Wasn't 
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it kind of them? They knew how 
anxiously I’d been waiting for it. It 
must have arrived this afternoon. I 
was just going into the committee- 
room; but I decided, before opening 
it, to come and tell you.” 

“Thank you,” said Bagley, in a low 
voice. 

Swan tore open the envelope. “T’ll 
read it to you.” He let his eyes run 
quickly over the letter. Then he looked 
in bewilderment from Bagley to Aline. 
He turned to Bagley, speaking in a low 
voice. “You read it.” 

“Read it aloud, James,” 
rising from her seat. 

Bagley glanced at the signature. 
Then, keeping his eyes turned from 
Aline, he said: “It’s from his wife.” 
He proceeded rapidly to read aloud: 


said Aline, 


“My Dear Str: Your letter reached my 
husband while he was lying seriously ill, too 
ill to read it. A week later he died. Since 
that time I have been very ill myself. That 
is my excuse for replying to you so tardily. 
I am sorry to say that even if my husband 
were living, he would not be able to write a 
letter indorsing Mr. James Bagley as a can- 
didate for the pulpit of any Christian church. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“KATHERINE STUART.” 

They all stood in silence. 

Swan asked, in a low voice: 
does it mean?” 

Bagley met his friend’s look. “I shall 
have to withdraw my name,” he replied. 

“Then there is a reason?” 

Aline broke out vehemently: “There 
is no reason—no real reason. Kath- 
erine Stuart has always es 

Bagley turned to her. “Don’t, Aline,” 
he said, mildly. Then he faced Ad- 
dison Swan again. “I had no right to 
ask for a letter from him. It was ask- 
ing him to lie for me.” 

“N é »S ” JAN inte ted 

No, James, no,” Aline interrupted, 
her lips trembling. She appealed again 
to Swan. “That is just his sensitive 
conscience, Mr. Swan. Don’t let him 
prejudice you against himself.” 

Swan looked bewildered. “I under- 
stand how scrupulous he is, Mrs. Bag- 
ley.” 


Bagley made a gesture of pain and 


“What 
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deprecation. “Ah, don’t.” He turned 
away. 

“And you won't let him spoil his ca- 
reer here,’ Aline pleaded. “Think 
of the good he is doing.” 

“They can’t afford to let you go, Bag- 
ley.” 

“Tell them that. Urge that.” 

“Since seeing you to-night,” Swan 
went on, “I have spoken to two of 
the committee. They appreciate what 
a glorious success you've been here. 
If this letter hadn’t come, they would 
have given you the call.” 

“Oh!” Aline exclaimed, her face 
whitening. 

“But, of course, I must show them 
the letter,’ Swan continued. 

“Why must you?” Aline demanded. 

“Aline!” Bagley turned and looked 
at her reproachfully. 

Aline disregarded him. “Oh, you 
won't be so cruel. Think of the harm it 
will do. Mr. Swan, you’ve been a good 
friend to James. Don’t, don’t spoil his 
chance of leading a useful life on ac- 
count of a foolish scruple.” 

“But if you will only take me into 
your confidence,” Swan urged. “If you 
will only tell me what it is——” 

“T can’t,” Bagley replied, speaking 
thickly. 

Swan held both hands toward Aline. 
“Mrs. Bagley, you tell me.” 

\line did not reply. Swan turned 
toward the door, with despair in his 


face. “I’m sorry.’ 

“You are doing a wicked thing, Mr. 
Swan,” Aline said, bitterly. 

Swan stopped, his face flushing. 
“Well, it’s breaking my heart to do it,” 
he cried. “You know how I love you, 
James Bagley. I’ve known you only 
two months, and yet you are as dear to 
me as any man I’ve ever met. When you 
first came to me I trusted vou, and I 
felt attracted to you. There was 
something good, something fine and 
rare about vou. And then, when 
I'd talked with you, and heard you 
preach, I saw that you were a man 
in a million. It seemed as though 
you had been sent to this place by 
Providence. You’ve lifted us all up. 
wanted to 


We needed you. We 
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keep you. And, now, after working 
for you here, after being proud and 
glad of the chance to establish you, I 
am chosen to be the man to—to——”’ 

Bagley interrupted, with quiet dignity. 
“Take the letter to the committee.” 

Swan hesitated, looking appealingly 
at the clergyman. Then he turned and 
left the room. 

As soon as he had disappeared, Aline 
sank in the chair beside the table. She 
covered her face with her hands. “It’s 
fate, James. Think of his dying just 
at this time.” 

“Let us be patient, dear. I am sorry 


he is gone. He was a good friend to 


me.” 
“But he turned from you at the end,” 
she cried, brokenly. : 


“It was his conscience, dear.” 

“No, it was she. She has always 
hated me. She was jealous of me.” 

“Don’t, dear.” 

Aline lifted her head, and he saw the 
tears running down her cheeks. ‘“‘It’s 
true. I've never said it before, but it’s 
true. She loved you. You know she 
did.” 

Bagley went back to his place at the 
table. “No, Aline, no. Not in that 
way.” 

“Yes, in that way—in my way—as a 
woman loves a man. She had a good 
husband, too. She wasn’t like me. She 
hadn't had years of shame and torment. 
Only she didn’t have the courage to 
acknowledge the truth, even to herself. 
She tried to keep you close to her by en- 
veloping you in an atmosphere of re 
ligion and cant and hypocrisy. She 

“Aline!” Bagley exclaimed, in a voice 
that silenced her for several moments. 

“Forgive me, James,” she said. “I 
lost control of myself. But it’s hard 
that your career, your life, should be 
spoiled by the narrowness and spite of a 
woman !” 

“There was no spite, dearest. 

couldn't have known you were with 
a? 
“Couldn’t she? A woman like her 
knows that I'd follow yeu to the end of 
the earth. There’s no need of scandal 
to tell her that. 

“And you are mistaken, dear,” Bag- 
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ley went on, “in thinking that her feel- 
ing for me was anything but friend- 
ship.” 

“Am I?” Aline said, with a scornful 
laugh. “Well, she’s free now; but she 
can't have you. You are mine, James, 
mine !” 

Bagley made a pretense of eating. 

“And no one shall take you from me,” 
Aline continued, hysterically, “no wo- 
man, no church, no God!” 

“Don't, Aline!” he pleaded. 

“Oh, if you cared as I care!” she ex- 
claimed, crying into her handkerchief. 

“I do care, Aline. You know that.” 

“But you care for other things, too. 
You care for your work, your people, 
your preaching——” 

“True,” he acknowledged, “they help 
to make up my life.” 

“But I have no life, except my life 
with you. Every moment you are in my 
thoughts. When you are out of my 
sight, | am nervous and worried and un- 
happy.” 

“And yet you care for my work, too, 
Aline. You've shown that here, plainly 
enough,” 

“Yes, because I know that without it 
you suffer. It’s the work that you live 
for, not for me. And, lately, I’ve be- 
gun to—to imagine that——’”’ 

“What, dearest ?”’ 

“That I’ve made your work impos- 
sible for you. So long as I stay with 
you, why, you never " Her voice 
broke. ‘*To-night shows what I mean.” 

“We'll go somewhere efse, Aline. 
We'll begin over again.” 

“More lies!’ she exclaimed, bitterly. 

“Yes, more lies!” Bagley repeated, 

ith a sigh. 

‘But who could have foreseen that 
he’d die just at that time?” 

“Some accident like that is sure to 
happen. The situation, dearest, is false. 
I have preached about that many times.” 

“Where can we go?” Aline asked, as 
f she had not heard him. “Where can 
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“Out West, perhaps. We were foolish 
to come to New England.” 

“And we've been so happy here,” she 
lamented. 
“Yes, they've been good to us.” 
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“But people are always good to you, 
James. They always love you. That’s 
what Swan says.” 

“He has a kind heart. I liked him 
from the first.” 

“But I’ve always been afraid of him. 
Beneath all that goodness there’s some- 
thing stern and terrible. He'd sacrifice 
any one, anything for one of his Puri- 
tanical principles.” 

“That’s his character, dear. It’s like 
a rock.” 

Aline’s eyes flashed. “Oh, I hate peo- 
ple whose characters are like rocks. | 
love to see weakness in them—and sin.” 

“Don’t, dearest, don’t.” 

“T can’t help it,” she went on, de- 
fiantly. “That makes them seem hu- 
man. I’m sure that God loves weak- 
ness, too. You said something like that 
in one of your sermons.” 

‘I often catch myself trying to ex- 
cuse my own weaknesses in my ser- 
mons.” 

“T couldn't love you if you didn’t have 
them, James.” 

“Don’t say that, dearest. If there’s 
any good in me, love me for that.” 

“You are all good, James. No one 
ever lived who was better.” 

Bagley smiled faintly. “‘Ah, my dear, 
you are sometimes a little inconsistent.” 
Then he drew a deep breath. “We 
must think of what we are to do.” 

Aline glanced at his plate. “But you 
haven't eaten anything, James.” 

“T can’t, dearest.” 

“You haven't even finished your cof- 
fee. Let me get you a fresh cup.” 
Aline went to the closet, and returned 
to the table with a cup and _ saucer. 
Then she poured out the coffee. bBag- 
ley tried to drink. For a long time they 
sat together in silence. Then they heard 
a quick step, which they at once recog- 
nized. 

Aline rose, and met Addison Swan in 
the corridor leading to the vestry. His 
face was radiant. 

‘I’ve had a talk with the committee,” 
he exclaimed, bursting into the room, 
“and they are willing to overlook the 
letter, to overlook everything.” 

Swan glanced from Aline to Bagley. 
Bagley rose without speaking. 
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“On one condition,” Swan explained. 

“What is that?” Bagley asked, with- 
out a change of expression in his 
stricken face. 

“That you tell me the whole story.” 

“The whole story?” Bagley repeated, 
as if he had not understood. 

“Yes, what it is that made your friend 
in England write that letter—Mrs.— 
Mrs. Stuart.” 

“She isn’t our friend,” Aline said, 
bitterly. “She hates us. She hates 
me.” 

“Dearest!” Bagley protested. Then 
he addressed Swan. “Aline isn’t quite 
fair to her. But she will be when she 
has time to think the matter over. Now 
—now, sit down, won’t you? Tell me 
about the meeting.” 

Aline and Bagley sat, but Swan re- 
nained standing. 

“Well, it happened in this way: First, 
I read your letter to them. It—well— 
it astonished them. They didn’t know 
what to think of it. They were terribly 
disappointed. They had just decided to 
give you the call.” 

Aline pressed her hands against her 
temples. “Oh!” 

“But wait a minute, dear Mrs. Bag- 
ley,” Swan interrupted. ‘Don’t think 
they were unfriendly. They weren't.” 
He looked earnestly at Bagley. “They 
love you just as I do. They all love you. 
I wish you could have heard what they 
said about you.” 

“They love him,” Aline repeated, 
scornfully, “and yet they are going to 
turn him away, after all the work he has 
done here.” 

“Well, thev—they didn’t know what 
to do,” Swan went on. “Then I—I 
spoke of—as Mrs. Bagley says—of all 
the work vou’ve done here. Why, we’ve 
never had any one like you. ‘You can’t 
let him go,’ I said. ‘It’s throwing away 
the salvation of hundreds of souls.’ 
I spoke of your work among the 
poor—and then the boys—all you’ve 
done for them. I talked about your 
boys’ club. Why, I know it has 
already saved a dozen fellows. They 
told me themselves that night, when 
I went to the meeting with you. 
And I saw how they loved you, 





Jagley. The most hardened among 
them knew that you were their friend. 
In your few weeks here, you've ac- 
complished more than I have ac- 
complished in my five years at my 
church. Why, you reach the people 
that I’d give my life to reach. They 
accept you at once. There’s something 
about you that makes them see you're 
genuine. Now, they won't have any- 
thing to do with me, a lot of those peo- 
ple. It makes me very unhappy at 
times. It makes me feel that there must 
be something insincere, or false, or shal- 
low about me—that they recognize.” 

“No, my dear fellow, no; vou just 
imagine that.” 

“Well, never mind about that. I 

didn’t come here to talk about myself. 
Well, the committee agreed that it 
would be simple insanity to let you go. 
It would be unfair to those poor people. 
But they couldn’t have you here, un- 
less—— Oh, it was fine to hear those 
hard-headed business men talk. Mr. 
Leighton—I needn't tell you what 
a fine, upright man he is. Well, 
he said, ‘I guess that every man 
in this room has some secret in 
his heart that he’d hate to have peo- 
ple know, and if people did know, they’d 
say he was a good deal of a hypocrite. 
But we expect clergymen to be better 
than human nature.’ That was fine, 
wasn't it? And wasn’t it true? I 
never stand up in the pulpit with- 
out But, there! I’m talking about 
myself again. It was Mr. Leighton 
whe proposed that you make me the 
confidant. They only want some one to 
know. And they believe you'll trust 
me, Bagley.” 
Swan waited. At last Bagley said: 
I'd trust you, if I could trust any one.” 
“But you will trust me, won’t you?” 
Swan pleaded. 

“| cat;” 

“Then what will you do?” Swan 
asked. 

“Go away,” said Bagley, in a low 
voice, 

“And give up your work?” Swan 
looked shocked. “Desert all these peo- 
ple who need you?” 

Bagley lowered his head. For a long 
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time he was silent. “I must,” he re- 
plied. 

“But, Mrs. Bagley, you won’t allow 
this. You know, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Aline replied. 

“And you’ve forgiven him?” Aline 
did not answer. “And your husband 
believes that he can’t trust me,” Swan 
contintied. “He believes that I couldn't 
—that | “g 

“Tt isn’t that, Mr. Swan,” said Aline, 
her manner softening. 

“What is it, then? If it’s something 
in the past, why, it’s over. He may be 
all the better, all the stronger, be- 
cause——” 

“Don’t, Swan,” Bagley urged. “It’s 
hopeless.” 

Swan’s face flushed. “I won't be- 
lieve that. There’s nothing hopeless in 
this world. You know that, don’t you, 
Mrs. Bagley ?” 

“Tell him, James,” said Aline. 

“There, now, she says to tell me,” 
cried Swan. 

“T can’t,” Bagley replied, helplessly. 

Swan walked toward Aline. “Then 
you tell me. We'll go into the other 
re Om ae 

Aline looked at her husband. “Yes, 
I'll tell him.” 

“Aline!” 

“He might as well know, dearest. 
What difference does it make ?” 

Swan looked from one to the other, 
bewildered. ‘What difference?” he re- 
peated. 

“We can’t stay here either way,” 
Aline explained. “But you might as 
well know. You’ve been so Zoe id to us 
—it will be a relief to James to let vou 
know. The reason is simply that we are 
not married.” 

Swan kept his eyes turned from them 
both. For a long time no one spoke. 

“We can’t be married until,” Aline 
resumed, “well, until some one dies— 
my husband. And he isn’t likely to 
die. He'll live to spite us. Now, wait 
a minute. Don’t judge us—that is, 
don’t judge him till you’ve heard me 
out. I don’t care for myself. It makes 
no difference to me what people think. 
Mv husband was a brute, a beast. He 
degraded me—he tried to drag me down 





to his level. He would have done it; 
he was doing it, when—when he came” 
—she looked at Bagley—‘‘to live in our 
house. He saved me; he awakened my 
self-respect. Then my husband grew 
jealous. He accused us, though we were 
both innocent. Then, of course, he had 
to go. And I went, too. That’s all.” 

“T made her come,” Bagley inter- 
posed. “I couldn’t leave her to him.” 

“Don’t defend me, James. I would 
have followed you anyway.” 

The lines in Swan’s face deepened. 
“Then you came here?” 

“Yes,” Bagley replied. I deceived 
you. I hope that sometime you will 
forgive me.” 

“It’s not my place to forgive you, 
Bagley,” said Swan, gently. “I am 
sorry for you both.” 

Bagley bowed his head. 
you.” 

“Of course, you know what it means,” 
Swan went on. “I means either of two 
things: You must give up the ministry, 
or’—he glanced at Aline—‘‘or you must 
give each other up.” 

Aline walked quickly toward Bag- 
ley. “We can’t give each other up,” 
she said, harshly. 

“Then why did you come here?” 
Swan broke out. “You had no right to 
do it. You had no right to destroy my 
faith in human nature. Why didn’t you 
leave the ministry ?”’ 

Bagley met Swan’s angry look. “Can 
you ask that?” he said, in a low voice. 

Perspiration was breaking out on 
Swan’s forehead. “It was infamous. 
It was cowardly.” 

“Yes, you’ve expressed it,” Bagley 
acknowledged. “It was cowardly. I 
didn’t leave the ministry because I 
couldn’t give it up. You know what a 
sweetness there is in feeling that you 
are of some use in the world, that you 
are doing good. I loved my work. 
I’ve loved it here. I’ve loved the peo- 
ple, especially those poor young fellows 
who go wrong. I’ve loved them all the 
more, on account of what I’ve been 
through myself. And, then, the preach- 
ing! When I stand up in the pulpit, 
and see all those faces turned toward 
me, and feel that the word of God has 
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been given to me to pass on to them, 
what a happiness it is, what a joy! You 
know that, Swan. I've seen it in your 
face.” 

Swan hesitated. His lips twitched. 
“Yes, even in my poor preaching, I feel 
it. I can imagine what it must be with 
yours.” 

“And I’ve tried all the harder for the 
very reason that I knew I had no right 
to be here. I knew that I was an im- 
postor, a hypocrite.” 

Aline put one hand on Bagley’s arm. 

“No, James—not a hypocrite. You 
aren’t a hypocrite.” 

Bagley’s haggard eyes turned to her. 
“I’ve pretended to be better than | am, 
Aline.” 

“You've never done that. Mr. Swan 
knows that. The people all know it. 
That’s why they love you. You meet 
them on their level.” 

“On their level,” Bagley repeated, 
with a sad smile. 

“And you are good, James,” Aline 
went on. “You are just as good— 
you're even better—than they think.” 

Swan waited, trying to control him- 
self. “I spoke—I spoke hastily, a mo- 
ment ago. I ask your forgiveness.” 

“There's nothing to forgive,” Bagley 
replied. 

“T said that you had hurt my faith in 
human nature. I was wrong there. I 
still think you are all that I believed you 
to be. You have both made a great mis- 
take, that’s all. I see, now, more clearly 
than I have ever seen it, that sin is just 
a mistake. I’ve been preaching that 
simple truth for years; but, now, when 
the test comes, you see how weak I 
have been.” 

Jagley shook his 
the weak one; I have tried to com- 
promise with my conscience. As if there 


could be any compromise with God's 
law.” 


Aline drew close to hin 
James. Don’t speak like that.” 

“And now I love you all the more, 
because you ve both been so—b¢ cause 
you've told me,” Swan cried, his face 
shining. ‘And it makes me—— Well, 
it makes me almost happy to have the 
chance of helping you.” 








head. ‘o, I am 


“You can’t help us,” said Aline, in a 
dry voice. “We don’t want to be 
helped.” 

“There isn’t any help, Swan,” Bagley 

added, quietly. 
“You think so now,” Swan resumed. 
But there must be. There’s always 
help. There’s so much good in you”— 
Swan turned to Aline—‘there’s so 
much good in you both, that it can’t be 
defeated by temptation and trial. The 
good must triumph. If I didn’t believe 
that, I’d lose my faith in God.” 

Aline held Bagley’s arm with both 
hands. “I won’t give him up. No power 
on earth can make me give him up. He 
is mine. We belong to each other. You 
have no right to speak like that.” 

“Ah, my dear friend,” said Swan, 
“can’t you see that you are trying to 
oppose something that is irresistible?” 

“I’m doing it with my love. There’s 
nothing in the world so strong as that. 
Your church isn’t so strong. Your fine 
sentiments and your committee can’t 
keep me from loving him, and they 
can’t keep him from loving me. I'll 
work for him. If necessary, I'll work 
with my hands. He has made a good wo- 
man of me. He has given me a chance 
to lead a useful life. Before I knew him, 
I couldn’t have done what I have done 
here. He is everything to me, every- 
thing, and you can’t get him away.” 

“The good he has done you, will 
make you change,” Swan _ insisted. 
“Your heart will change.” 

Aline’s face flushed angrily. “I shall 
never stop loving him—never, never, 
never!” 

“No, vou will go on loving him,” 

lv, “and through your 
love God will work the most beautiful 
of his miracles. God’s miracles are 
all worked through love, you know. 
You will see your husband suffering be 
cause he isn’t giving the service he was 
chosen for. Ah! if an 
chosen for the work of the church, he 
was. You know that.” 

“We'll go somewhere else,” Aline 
cried, defiantly. 

Swan shook his head. “He can’t 
live like that. The deceit will wear 
on him. It will lead to exposure, or it 


Swan said, gently, 


man was ever 
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will break him down. That has often 
worried me about him here. I didn’t 
understand till 

Aline’s face grew apprehensive. 
“What has worried you?” 

“The effect of the work on him. | 
knew he loved it, but it used to exhaust 
him. I understand the reason now.” 
“He is right, Aline,” said Bagley. 
You know how well I was in Eng- 
land.” 

“Then he’ll stop it.” cried Aline, 
addressing Swan. ‘He'll do some other 
work.” 

“Tt’s too late. He can’t get away 
fromthe church. He has become a part 
of it. He can’t help being saved. God 
couldn’t let him go like that. You can’t 
get away from goodness.” 

“Stop!” Aline exclaimed. “I hate 
your church, and I hate you all. I hate 
you, with your canting church talk. I 
hope I shall never see another clergy- 
man again.” 

Bagley turned appealingly to his 
friend. “Don’t mind, Swan. She’s 
upset. Her nerves are unstrung.” 

Aline kept her eyes fixed on the vis- 
itor. “Now, go. Can’t you see that 
you are killing him?” 

Swan hesitated. Then he started to 
offer Aline his hand; but she looked 
away. He extended his hand toward 
Bagley. “I have done all I could,” he 
said, brokenly. 

“Good-by,” said Bagley. 

“Tt isn’t good-by,” Swan cried. 
“There aren't ever any good-bys be- 
tween you and me. When the church 
brings you back, come to me.” 

Swan turned and left the room. As 
the door closed, Aline looked up into 
Bagley’s face, stroking his head with 
both hands. “You look exhausted. He 
has nearly killed you.” She pressed 
Bagley back into a chair. 

“No, dearest,” he said, as she leaned 
over him. 

“You are pale, and your eyes look so 
haggard. Oh, I’m glad I’m going away 
from here. I’m glad we shall never see 
him again.” 

“He means right, Aline.” 

“Don’t say that about any one again, 
or I shall shriek.” 








“There, there, dearest.” 

She knelt beside him, clasping his 
hands. For a long time they remained 
silent. Then Aline began to cry, press- 
ing his hands against her face. 

“If they should ever take me from 
you,” she moaned. 

“They never shall, dearest.” 

“T shall always be afraid, now.” 

He let his hand rest on her shoulder. 
“There’s nothing to be afraid of.” 

“T shall never see a church or a 
clergyman without shuddering.” 

“Don’t, dearest.” 

“Oh, James, you are always saying 
‘don’t’ to me. Everything I do seems 
to displease you.” 

“No, Aline,” he whispered, caressing 
her. “Only, I can’t bear to see you 
make yourself unhappy.” 

“But. vou won't try preaching any 
more, will you?” 

“No, I will give that up,” he replied, 
with a deep sigh. 

“And we'll go away, where people 
aren't—where they aren't so self-right- 
eous and narrow.” 

“We'll go away, of course.” 

She looked up into his face. Then 
she took his head in her hands and 
kissed him again and again. She be- 
ean to sob, still keeping her hands on 
his head. “Oh, I’m so unhappy. J’m 
afraid.” 

“Of what, dearest ?” 

“Myself.” He drew her closer to 
him. “James——”’ 

wer 

“T want you to promise me some- 
thing.” 

“What, Aline ?” 

“T want you to promise that if I ever 
—if I ever seem to change toward you, 
if I should ever offer to give you up, 
why,: you won't let me go will you, 
James ?” 

“No, dearest.” 

“Because I shan’t mean it. I shan’t 
know what I’m saying. It would kill 
me, it would kill me if anything should 
separate us.”’ 

“Nothing ever shall, Aline.” 

“If I could only be sure,” she said, 
letting her head sink on his breast. 






































IN THE QUEEN’S BOSQUET 


By Albert R. Carman 


“HERE was a flurry of excitement 
in Pension Lenotre when it was 
known that Count de Tonnerre 

was actually coming there to board; 
but it was as nothing to the whispering 
amazement that fell upon the pension- 
naires when it was seen that this distin- 
guished and titled Parisian, with his 
low, grave bows, and his precise yat 
dramatic English, and his painstaking 
elegance of manner, was openly devot- 
ing himself to Miss Mamie Benson, a 
round-faced, slangy, glibly unlettered 
little typewriter from Cleveland, Ohio, 
who was temporarily off duty at the 
Paris office of the firm which had 
brought her over. 

She was the last girl in the pension— 
almost the last girl in Paris—you would 
expect the count to become interested 
in. He had long, slim fingers, tipped 
with exquisitely polished nails; her 
fingers were short and blunted at the 
ends, and a pad of flesh intervened be- 
tween her nails and the keys of her type- 
writer. He was a finished idler, and it 
was impossible to imagine him engaged 
in anything like work; she was plainly 
finding her brief release from the desk 
irksome in a city where there were no 
boys to go out walking with, and from 
which there did not seem to be a 
single steamboat excursion. 

But the attentions of the count 
amused her. She thought him “just too 
cute for anything.” When he addressed 
formal conversation to her at table—it 
would have been sprightly were not 
English a rather stiff instrument in his 
hands—she had a way of looking at the 
others as if she were just ready to burst 
with laughter ; and they were always re- 





lieved when she had restrained herself 
and the ordeal was over. 

A lady from New Haven, who was 
there with her two daughters, could 
hardly admit with patience that this 
girl was an American at all, so lacking 
was she in refinement, so blind to the 
beauties of this artistic Paris, so differ- 
ent from her own sweet girls who 
talked of Italian art and sat in the salle 
of the Venus de Milo as in church; nor 
was her feeling toward poor Mamie im- 
proved by the circumstance that an 
English lady at the pension clearly 
found in her a corroboration of her pre- 
vious opinion of “the American girl.” 

But, certainly, the count began to 
make Mamie’s holiday pass more lightly 
for her. He could not very well take 
her to a steamboat excursion, for they 
did not seem to run such things on the 
Seine; but he invited her, with the lady 
from New Haven and her daughters, 
to the opera, and he took her out to St. 
Denis and showed her where the kings 
and queens of France might still be 
buried if they had not been stolen, and 
took her driving on warm afternoons 
in the Bois. And, all the time, Pension 
Lenotre whispered and wondered. They 
even came to doubt the authenticity of 
the count’s title; and when M. Lenotre 
assured them, impatiently, that there 
was no doubt about it, they felt their 
doubts increase, and began to warn Ma- 
mie against “a designing French ad- 
venturer.” 

But Mamie laughed in easy security. 
She could “skate rings about any 
scraping Frenchman.” If she wanted a 
husband, she’d get a real man, -not a 
tailor’s dummy. They needn’t worry 
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about her; she’d “played dudes for the 
ice cream before.” 

Mamie always had her petit dejeuner 
in bed; not that she liked this mussy, 
lazy way of eating, but there seemed to 
be no other way of getting it at the 
pension. Then she dressed and came 
out into the common sitting-room, 
chiefly to see what the count had to pro- 
pose. This was probably the most try- 
ing part of the count’s courtship. Ma- 
mie’s appearance after her petit de- 
jeuner was so uselessly early. But, at 
all events, it gave them a little while to 
gether before any one else was about. 


One morning, what the count pro- 
posed was a trip to Versailles. Mamie 
had not been there, and the count hated 
the place; but still, it was a place that 
could be gone to. They waited to see 
if the lady from New Haven and her 
pair of “stuck-up daughters” would go, 
too; and Mamie was delighted when 
they said that they could not spare the 
time, having done Versailles once al- 


ready. The count was tres triste, 
and wondered who else they could 
get to go; but Mamie said that if 
he knew the way, they could go 
without any one else. The count 
looked very thoughtful, and then 
tossed his head and said something 


about the privilege of being an Ameri 
can; and they took a cab to the station. 

Now, Mamie knew something about 
Versailles. It was the place where the 
court had had a sleigh-ride over pow- 
dered sugar in the summertime. 

“Were you there that day?” 
cheerfully asked the count. 

“Me? Mon Dieu! mademoiselle! 
You make fun of me.” 

“No—really,” Mamie assured him. 
“I thought, being a count, you might 
be, you know.” 

The count laughed in a puzzled way. 
American humor was so difficult. 

“It happened, didn’t it?” asked Ma- 
mie, suddenly, beginning to distrust her 
information. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes. It was quite true. 
It was those scandals that cost us so 
much in France.” 

“T s’pose they did cost a good deal,” 


she 
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Mamie ruminated. “How many pounds 
of white sugar do you suppose it took ?” 

“T have not the faintest idea!” ex- 
claimed the count, with the air of mak- 
ing an important denial. 

Mamie noticed his emphasis, and 
wondered if he had been mixed up in 
the affair, after all. Perhaps that was 
why he thought she was making fun of 
him when she asked if he were there. 
It woud be great fun to tease him about 
it. 

“Oh! but you must know,” she in- 
sisted. 

“No! no! no! I do not.” 

“Wasn’t there an inquiry?” 

“Eh?” 

“Wasn't there a Corgressional in- 
quiry? 

The count looked at her, full of 
doubt. “I am afraid that I do not un- 
derstand you well, mademoiselle,” he 
said. 

“Why,” explained Mamie, “at home 
we would have had a big inquiry into 
an extravagance like that, and our pa- 
pers would have been full of it. They 
would have published diagrams, show- 
ing just how big a pile the sugar would 
have made, and how many dollar bills 
it would take to buy it, and how many 
cups of tea it would sweeten, and all 
that, you know. We'd never let a thing 
like that get away. Say, isn’t France a 
republic, too, like us?” 

“Yes, it is now, as you know vcry 
well, mademoiselle,"” and he smiled at 
her, knowingly. 

“Yes; I know, I know,” she ad- 
mitted, in a puzzled way. “But, say, 
where does the king come in?” 

“He does not come in. He went out 
long ago.” 

“Oh, of course. I remember. How 
stupid of me! He was guillotined. And 
this sugar-snow affair was before that ?” 

The count looked at her reprovingly. 
She was so fond of joking. 

“Why, of course!” And Mamie 
burst into uncontrollable laughter; and 
every time she looked at the grave, 
puzzled count, and thought how she 
had suspected him of being mixed up 
in that long-ago business, she had a new 


spasm. 
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The Palace at Versailles was by no 
means as elegant as she had expected ; 
but it had a puzzling wealth of apart- 
ments. She wondered how the royal 
family ever managed to use all the 
rooms, and concluded that they must 
have kept much of it shut up, except 
when they had company. 

The grounds she thought too lovely 
for anything; though she wished she 
had those New Haven ladies with her 
when they were looking at some of the 
statues. It was a fact that you never 
could trust yourself anywhere near Par- 
is with a man. You were always in 
danger of seeing things which you only 
wanted girls with you to look at prop- 
erly. But the way they had trimmed 
the trees and laid out the paths and ar- 
ranged views, was simply grand. 

“You must come and see the Queen’s 
Bosquet,” the count was saying. “That 
is where the affair of the diamond neck- 
lace took place.” 

“The diamond necklace?” cried Ma- 
mie. The mention of jewels always at- 
tracted her attention like a trumpet call. 

“Come!” he responded, delightedly. 
At last she had dropped her mask, and 
would admit that she knew, at least, 
this story. “We will go in by the gate 
poor Rohan passed through.” 

“You must tell me about it,” said 
Mamie, glad to find something likely to 
prove interesting in all this medley of 
stupid stories which the count evidently 
found so much pleasure in recalling. 

The count smiled vivaciously at her. 
“You play the farce out to the end,” he 
exclaimed. ‘But your mask—it slips— 
sometimes.” 

“My mask ?’’—genially. 

“You are,” said the count, dramat- 
ically, ‘‘as good an actress as you are a 
beautiful woman.” 

Mamie’s eyes danced. Oh! if she 
only had some one to laugh with! 
“Well, what about the diamond neck- 
lace?” she asked. She did not want to 
miss that. 

“Very well, very well!” exclaimed 
the count. “I will play out the farce, 
too. I will tell you the old story.” 

So Mamie heard for the first time the 
story of the Court Jeweler who made 
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the most wonderful diamond necklace 
in all the world, and then could sell it 
to no one, even in an age when queens’ 
and kings’ favorites dipped into the rev- 
enues of kingdoms for the replenishing 
of their jewel boxes. 

“Goodness! where is it now ?” Mamie 
exclaimed. 

“No one knows, mademoiselle. It 
disappeared at the time.” 

“Did they search the second-hand 
stores ?” 

The count looked despairing] at her. 
“Ah! mademoiselle,” he exclaimed. “I 
have yet to learn your beautiful lan- 
guage.” 

“How did they miss it?’ demanded 
Mamie. 

And the count went on to tell of Car- 
dinal Rohan, who aspired to be the 
queen's favorite, and of the Countess de 
Lamotte, who pretended to carry on a 
correspondence between him and _ the 
queen. 

“Why, that was forgery!” exploded 
Mamie, when she grasped the insinua- 
tion that the countess had an accom- 
plice who wrote the letters which she 
professed to bring the cardinal from the 
queen. 

“Yes,” admitted the count, not appar- 
ently very deeply impressed by the grav- 
ity of the offense. 

“Well, she did have a nerve!” said 
Mamie; and then came the exciting ac- 
count of the meeting with the queen at 
night, arranged by the countess, in this 
very “Bosquet de la Reine.” 

The queen walked alone in the grove, 
and the cardinal came and kneeled to 
her, and whispered some words of de- 
votion, and she dropped a gracious rose, 
and whispered back, “Vous savez ce 
que cela veut dire,’and then the count- 
ess gave the alarm, and they all hurried 
away. 

The count told the story well, with 
great play of feature and grace of ges- 
ture, dropping to his knee to imitate the 
cardinal, and laughing at the figure he 
cut as he scuttled away. 

Mamie was breathless with interest ; 
but she knew that something was miss- 
ing from the story. Then she remem- 
bered. 
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“But who got the necklace?” she de- 
manded. 

“Ah! mademoiselle,’ sighed the 
count. “You keep one to his task.” 

And he told how the cardinal found 
the queen afterward cold to him, in spite 
of the night meeting, and how he finally 
bought the necklace to win back her fa- 
vor, and left it with the countess, and 
how at that point it disappeared, never 
to be seen again. 

“Well, he was a gilly!” was Mamie’s 
comment. “But what turned the queen 
sour on him, after meeting him here?” 

 SOUr Tt 

“Yes; what made her cold to him, 
as you said?” 

“She never was otherwise—as you 
know, mademoiselle. Oh! you little 
wicked !” 

“Say!” exclaimed Mamie, in disgust. 

“You give me too much credit. You 
are always saying, ‘As I know.’ Do 
vou think I was the queen’s best chum? 
How would I know that she didn't cot- 
ton to the cardinal? It looked like it 
when she met him out there at night— 
though what she wanted to have any 
truck with a priest for, I can’t see.” 

“He was a political cardinal,” ex- 
plained the count. 

“He was a dandy, anyway,” said Ma- 
mie. “But you haven’t told ime _ yet 
what chilled her young affections—why 
she ceased to care for him. Do you un- 
derstand? Whoever taught you to speak 
English didn’t put any frills on the job.” 

“Why, the queen knew nothing of 
it,” explained the count, with what pa- 
tience he could command. ‘She did not 
meet the cardinal here. Her part was 
taken by a dupe of the countess who 
looked like her.” 

“Say!” cried Mamie; “that countess 
was a slick one, sure!” 

“She was an adventuress,” said the 
count, with scorn. “I much prefer the 
innocent and honest daughters of a 
young country.” 

Mamie turned a doubtful eve on him. 

“Mademoiselle,” he went on, “would 
it be possible that vou could give up 
\merica and live always in France— 
in Paris?’ He had the sudden deter- 
mination of one whose subtle and ten- 





der approaches have been all unrecog- 
nized. 

A flash of indignation reddened Ma- 
mie’s cheek. Was the count really go- 
ing to dare to do what that horrid New 
Haven woman said he would, and ac- 
tually ask her to live with him? She 
never believed that he would go that far, 
especially when she had given him abso- 
lutely no encouragement. 

“Tt is in Paris,” he went on, “that you 
will find your proper sphere. Here is 
the center of the world—the world of 
art which you so cleverly pretend to 
despise, the world of the opera, the 
world of society, where, as the bearer 
of the honored name of the Countess of 
Tonnerre——” 

“What?” gasped Mamie, staring at 
him. 

“The Counts of Tonnerre,” he went 
on, magnificently, “are a long and hon- 
ored line, and they have always mated 
with the daughters of the best houses 
in Europe. But now I wish to intro- 
duce what you Americans so aptly call 
an innovation. I have met you—by ac- 
cident—by happy chance—hidden away 
in an humble pension where I went to 
rest from what you English so truly 
call ‘the social whirl’—w'est ce pas?— 
and I have admired your beauty, I have 
wondered at your esprit—your wit—I 
have given you my love——” 

“You are giving me a_ song-and- 
dance for nothing,’ broke in Mamie, 
brusquely. “tl was not born yester- 
day——”’ 

“T have the honor,” finished the count, 
hardly heeding her, “to beg you to be- 
come the Countess of Tonnerre.” 

Mamie’s mouth dropped open, and 
her face went pale. A countess? Did 
he mean it? Was he really a count, 
after all? - 

“Ah! mademoiselle!” cried the count. 
“You are moved! Such love as mine, 
springing up instantly at sight of vou, 
must bring a response from your bos- 
om——” 

“Oh! don’t talk like a ten-cent drama! 
Let me think!’’ cried Mamie. 

“Oui! oui! You will consider my 
offer ?” 

“That’s a hit. I'll consider it, and I'll 
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let you know.”’ Mamie was thinking that 
she could find out for sure whether he 
was a real count before she had to 
answer. 

“And now,” said the count, speaking 
with great deference, “would you like 
me to escort you home?” 

“Have we seen everything here al- 
ready?” asked Mamie, in astonishment. 

“No. Oh, no! But, under the delicate 
circumstances . 

“Oh, don’t worry about the circum- 
stances. Let’s finish the job while we’re 
at it. I may not get out here again— 
that is—eh, well, we might as well put 
in the day, anyway.” 

So they walked off down to the Foun- 
tain of Apollo and the Grand Canal, 
and over to the Trianons, the count 
playing the part of guide with an ex- 
travagant insistance upon detail as if it 
were all a superlative joke, and Mamie 
full of naive comment, which often left 
him staring in puzzlement at her. 

At the pension door, Mamie asked for 
three days; and the count, in bowing his 
assent, said that he would the 
three days on his estates. 

He went first that evening to the 
Café de la Paix ; and there was excitedly 
greeted by an old friend, who declared 
that he had been looking for him for 
two days but had quite forgotten the 
address of the pension in which he had 
immured himself. Proceeding, he said 
that it was important that he should 
see him at once, and expressed the hope 
that nothing serious had happened yet. 

“Why! What, now?” cried the count, 
springing at his friend and seizing him 
by the arm. 

“You are on the wrong scent.” 

“Tmpossible !”’ 

“Yes, truly. The American heiress nas 
not sailed from New York yet.” 

“But [ know her.” 

“An impostor.” 

“But she is the very picture of her!” 

“And so the more easily fooled you.” 

“Fooled me? It was I, then, who 
fooled myself. She pretended to noth- 
ing.” 
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“Why were you so sure?” 

“She fitted the description exactly. 
She looked like the girl whose photo- 
graph you showed me. She was liv- 
ing alone at an obscure pension, as you 
said she would be. She pretended to 
be ignorant. Ma foi, how ignorant! 
What was I to think ?” 

“Well, at any rate, you are warned 
in time.” 

“But I am not!’ 

“Comment?” 

“T have offered myself.” 

“When ?” 

“To-day.” 

The count’s friend laughed a nervous, 
shouting laugh. 

“And where,” he demanded, “did this 
new version of the queen and her mys- 
terious double occur ?” 

“In the Bosquet de la Reine, at Ver- 
sailles.” 

“No?” 

“Tea, 

“Mon Dieu! It is fate.” 

The two men were silent for fully a 
minute; and then the count said: “But 
the diamond necklace! That is still in 


New York.” 


A week later, Mamie wrote an ac- 
count of the whole affair to her “dear 
est friend” in Cleveland, Ohio, and she 
finished it in this style: 


“Wouldn't it have been just gay if he had 
been a real count? I could then have always 
said that I refused to marry into the French 
nobility. Though nothing could make me do 
it. They put on altogether too many airs 
for me, and have no hustle about them. 
This man talked just like a real lord, though 
he didn’t look like one—not enough of that 
twirl-your-mustache, lah-de-dah style about 
him, you know. And then no count that was 
any ac-count (Ha-ha!) would have boarded 
at our pension, 

“But wasn’t it fierce the way he made a 
race after me? He must have thought | 
was easy. But I guess he sniffed a mouse. 
He thought that the police would be waiting 
for him if he came back after his three days 
‘from his estates!’ I’m really afraid now 
to go into a ribbon store for fear that I will 
find him behind the counter.” 





























AVE IMPERATRIX! 
By Ethel Watts Mumford 


NTO the house of thy dead loves, I come, 
Oh, love of mine! 
And find there scraps of feasts 
And lees of wine; 
And the disorder of the last guest’s flight 
Has scattered offerings that | know were thine. 


Into this mirror of thy soul she looked— 
And many more, 

That last, belated, perfumed guest, and those 
Who went before. 

To each this has been home, to each 

Who took the lodging, and made fast the door, 


Unto the wine-cup of thy mind 
Her lips have pressed. 
These were the dreams and hopes 
She loved the best; 
And this the garland that she wove in joy— 
And dropped in terror at thy cold behest. 


Yet, lift your heads, ye everlasting gates !— 
For love is here 
Ere withered the last love’s roses 
On her bier, 
Laughter and joy unto my heart are given, 
And vet her voice doth whisper in my ear, 


That I may now make merry in this place, 
And strive to please ; 
Here love, and serve, or worship 
On my knees, 
Only to rise and turn, unmourned away— 
Who quaffs the wine, must surely drink the lees. 


The soul of her who fled but now 
My queenship bowers 
With guess-work memory 
Of other hours ;—- 
Ah, well, behold the new queen in her pride— 
Though crowned with thorns, ’mid fading passion flowers! 











THE CLAIMANT’S STATEMENT 


By Frederick L. Cowles 


ESIDES being new to the field, 
B Harper was a limited young man, 

so he submitted the claim for re- 
jection. Had he been an older man or 
longer in the service, he might have 
made further inquiry, but according to 
her own statement, she had no case. 

It must be admitted that Mrs. Mc- 
Duffy did not help the claim any, when, 
in directing him to Mrs. Stratton’s 
room, she added: 

“IT dunno if her name be Mrs. Strat- 
ton or no, or whether she is the widdy 
of a soldier, but be the powers above 
from the looks av her room, which I 
have never seen the inside but once or 
twice in the fourteen years she do be 
living here, I’d say she’s no widdy at all, 
but a wan-ring circus woman, for the 
walls of that same room be covered with 
picturs av her in dhresses as ondacent 
as Cooney’s Island av a Sunda.” 

Though the thermometer outside 
marked ninety in the shade, Harper 
found Mrs. Stratton toiling over an 
ironing-board in an inside room, dimly 
lighted by a smoky coal-oil lamp. Her 
face, with its high cheek bones, had 
never been a handsome one, but there 
was still enough brown in the deep-sun- 
ken eyes to redeem it from absolute 
ugliness. If there had ever been the 
slightest resemblance between her and 
the gaudy lithograph on the wall, no one 
would have guessed it. Yet, beneath 
this fairy creature, dancing on a slack 
wire, there hung a tarnished, tarletan 
remains of the costume of the per- 
former. If further proof were needed 
to show that she and Millie De Lang 
were one, it might be found in the more 
truthful photograph tacked on the wall 





nearby, taken before the photographer 
became the flattering artist he is now. 
Perhaps, too, the limp, so evident when 
she moved about the table, was a fur- 
ther confirmation of the fact. But it 
didn’t matter. She was only a laun- 
dress now, thankful to any angel of 
Providence bringing a bundle of soiled 
linen to her door. 

It was necessary, Harper explained, 
to take a statement from her, in writing, 
which would furnish data for a full and 
fair examination of her claim. What 
was wanted, he said, was a history of 
the soldier’s life, and hers, so the office 
might determine whether his death was 
due to his military service, and, if so,” 
whether or not she was his legal widow. 
It was proper to inform her, he added, 
that the claim was contested, and no 
action could be had until the bureau was 
in possession of all the facts. 


“Well, I am Joel Stratton’s widow 
all right enough, though I ain't denying 
he’d been married before, but his first 
wife is dead—dead and damned,” she 
added, without emphasis, looking at him 
gravely, as if stating a well-known fact. 
“It’s a long story—our lives, because 
we were circus people, you know, and 
you will have to let me tell it in my own 
way, while you pick out what you 
want. 

“In the first place, Joel Stratton and 
me was second cousins, born and raised 
in New Hampshire up among the Shak- 
ers. Our folks wan’t of their belief ex- 
actly, but they were religious, and 
brought us up right and proper. We 
lived on joining farms, and it don’t seem 
as if there was ever a time I didn't 
know and love him. When he was fif- 
teen or sixteen years old, his folks died 
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off and he came to live with us. From 
being like brother and sister at first, we 
naturally drifted into sweethearts. As 
he was a good boy, with no bad habits, 
with a farm coming to him, my folks 
didn’t object, and, after a while, it was 
made up that we would get married. 

It seems to me only like yesterday 
when I began sewing on my white 
Swiss wedding dress. Mother thought 
I should have something in gray, or like 
that, but I held out for a white wed- 
ding, and I don’t guess anybody was 
ever as happy as we were when the war 
broke out. Of course, we had heard a 
good deal about the war, for father took 
the Boston Courier, but it didn’t seem to 
come very close to us, some way. Once 
in a while a boy would go away from 
our part of the country ; next we'd hear 
he had enlisted and was killed, or else 
he would come back with shoulder- 
straps on, recruiting. Then there 
would be a meeting in the Town House 
about it, and some folks’d go ’most crazy 
urging a lot more foolish boys to go 
out. Father said——’” 


“Never mind what your father said,” 


interrupted Harper. 
story.” 

“Where was I?” she asked, helplessly. 
“Oh, yes, I know. Well, just at dusk 
one evening, when I was trying on my 
dress for the last time (it was all done 
now), Joel came up and called me out 
to the flower-garden, back of the house, 
where we sat down on a bench. I knew 
in a minute that something awful had 
happened, for I could tell by his eyes 
that he had been crying. 

“For the land of mercy, Joel Strat- 
ton,’ I says, ‘what is the matter? You 
look as if you had seen a ghost!’ 

““Oh, Lydia,’ he says, catching hold 
of my hand, with a pitiful sob for such a 
big fellow as he was, ‘I ain’t seen a 
ghost, but I may be one before long, for 
I have gone and enlisted for the army.’ 

“Well, Joel,’ I says, ‘that was a 
brave thing to do, but I think you might 
have told me you intended to do it.’ 

““T am not brave,’ he says; ‘I am a 
coward, and I didn’t go to do it, but I 
couldn’t help myself, with Frank Sprat- 
len and the others bantering me.’ 


“Go on with your 
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“With that he broke down and cried 
like a baby, and for the life of me I 
couldn’t be angry with him. There 
wasn’t any help for it, and he kad to go, 
though it broke both our hearts to bits; 
so I turned from making wedding 
dresses to soldiers’ shirts; and, if I do 
say it, there wasn’t a better outfitted boy 
left Lebanon. 

“At first he wrote the homesickest let- 
ters you ever saw; he wasn't well, and 
the officers hectored him; they didn't 
give him half enough to eat, and all 
that; but, after the first fight he was in, 
and they mentioned him in the dis- 
patches fot doing something brave, you 
would have thought, from his letters, 
there wasn’t anything like the army. 
Finally, he wrote how they were going 
to be discharged, and the big pay he 
had drawn, all in a lump; he was in the 
brigade band now, and had earned a lot 
of extra money. 

“Well, I was the happiest girl for the 
next three weeks you ever did see, and 
the day his time was up I cried for joy, 
and mother, dear old mother, she was 
just as happy as I was, and couldn’t do 
a thing to show it but bake all the nice’ 
things she knew he liked, for him to eat 
after he got home. After a while the 
boys that went out when he did, began 
to come home, and I went down to the 
depot to meet him, day after day, but he 
didn’t come. Frank Spratlen couldn’t 
tell me a thing about him, more than 
that they started home together, and the 
last he saw of him was in Washington, 
where they got paid off. He said that 
Joel and some of the band boys from 
Michigan were having a good time 
when he left him. 

“Ore day, after I had been to the 
depot for the twentieth time, I met 
I'rank, and he ups and says: ‘Lydia, I 
hate to tell you, but if I were you | 
wouldn’t come down here any more to 
meet Joel. It makes the boys talk, and 
he ain’t worth it. He picked up some 
pretty bad habits after he joined the 
band, and I shouldn’t wonder if he'd en- 
listed again. Nobody thinks he is com- 
ing back but you.’ 

“T just said: ‘Frank Spratlen, you 
better shut up, and not tell tales on your 
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betters. If Joel Stratton has enlisted 
again, it’s because he knows that | want 
him to.’ 

“But I didn’t go to the depot any 
more. When I got home, I put away 
my white Swiss and went to helping 
mother. Joel didn’t write, but I knew 
if he was sick or dead that somebody 
else would, so I didn’t ask or hear any- 
thing more about him, but went out to 
play parties with whoever asked me, 
and laughed and romped with the best 
of them; and, if I do say it myself, I 
could have had my pick, but, la! I didn’t 
want any of them, for I felt, sure Joel 
would come back some day; some way, 
something kept saying to me: ‘Wait, 


wait, wait! He will come back, and 
everything will be all right... And he 


did. It was in June, too—June, 1865. 


I. 


“T went out to the flower-garden one 
evening, and found him sitting on the 
bench, the very same one on which we 
sat three years before. Goodness knows 
how long he had been there, for he 
didn’t have the heart to come in; he was 
ragged and dirty, and that thin I hardly 
knew him. He just stretched out his 
arms, and said, away down in his 
throat, ‘Lydia!’ and commenced to cry, 
just as he did before, and again I put 
my arms around him, and comforted 
him, for I couldn’t scold him when he 
looked that way. We got him fixed up 
after a while, and things went on pretty 
much as they used to, only at times he 
was the unhappiest mortal you ever 
saw. He didn’t say anything about get- 
ting married, and, of course, it wasn’t 
my place; besides, he wasn't well yet. 
He coughed dreadfully all that summer 
and the next winter. The doctors told 
him if he spent another winter in that 
climate he would die, and they advised 
him to go South, but he had lost his 
farm, and we had no ready money, so it 
wasn't to be thought of. 

“One day Orten’s circus came to Leb- 
anon, and nothing would do Joel but 
what I should go and see it. Every- 
thing seemed perfectly beautiful to me, 
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| remember 
that I blushed all the time they were in 
the ring, but Joel just laughed at me, 


except the girls in tights. 


because he had seen circuses before. 
After the show was over, and before we 
went home, we walked around to where 
the band was, and what does Joel do 
but recognize the leader, Jim Delaney, 
who was with him in the brigade band 
in the army. Jim made us stay for the 
evening performance, so they could talk 
over old times. Joel told him all about 
his cough, and what he was doing for it, 
how the doctors said he ought to spend 
the winter in the South. That made 
Jim think, and he says: 

““Tf it wasn’t just for one thing, ] 
could get you a job with us, for we need 
another man. ‘The only trouble is, that 
Orten won't have a single man along. 
They have all got to be married, and 
their wives must know how to do a turn 
in the ring. Now’—and he looked at 
me—‘a likely girl might learn to do lots 
of things in three or four months. We 
are going up into Canada, and will show 
near here on our way back in the fall; 
then we make a beeline for Texas. Bet- 
ter think it over, and join us at Keene. 
[ will have him hold the place open for 
you, 1f you say so. 

“Joel allowed it wan't any use, but | 
says: ‘Mr. Delaney, you keep that place 
for him.’ 

“On the way home, neither of us-said 
anything, but we both knew what the 
other was thinking about. 

“T want to tell vou right here, mister, 
I wasn’t taken with the spangles and 
glitter of the circus. No, sir, for I had 
been raised proper and right. Accord- 
ing to my notion, it was no place for a 
decent girl, but what was I to do? 
There was Joel, with that cough, every 
day failing before my eyes, and I just 
felt ready to do anything for his sake, 
whether it was modest or immodest. 

“For a week I thought the matter 
over, and wondered what I could do. | 
couldn’t ride standing up on a horse, or 
anything of that kind, and I was in de- 
spair, until one day it came to me like a 
flash, I might learn to walk a rope, for 
I had a knack that way when I was a 
child, playing with other children. So I 
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fixed up a rope in the barn, without say- 
ing a word to Joel or anybody, and be- 
gan practicing. I can’t tell you how 
many days I put in, or how many hours 
a day, and it don’t matter; but, after a 
while, it came just as natural to me as 
walking the boardwalk to school. It 
may seem a little like bragging, mister, 
but you won't think it about a poor, 
lame, old woman, though I never took a 
lesson in my life or had any one show 
me a thing. 

“By fall, when Orten billed Keene, I 
was the best slack-wire performer that 
ever stood on a wire under canvas, best 
because every trick I did was my own, 
a trick that I invented myself. There 
wasn’t a turned one in my whole act. 
Nerve? Why, I didn’t know what fear 
was, I was so sure of myself. 

“As show-day came nearer and nearer 
Joel got restless, and more pinched- 
looking than ever. He would get out 
his cornet and go into the woods back 
of the house and play for hours at a 
time, and I knew what he was a-think- 
ing and longing for. -The day before 
they were to show at Keene I called him 
out, and says: 

‘Joel, be honest with me now, and 
tell me the truth. I don’t want you to 
say anything, for politeness’ sake; | 
want the white truth itself. You used 
to love me, Joel, and, though you ain't 
said one word about getting married 
since you came back from the army, | 
believe you love me yet. I want to 
know if you love me well enough to 
marry me now—do you ?’ 

“Wasn't that bold? But, then, there 
was his life at stake. 

“Why, of course I do, Lydia!’ he 
says; ‘only you know I can’t marry any- 
body as long as I’ve got this cough; you 
understand, don’t you?’ 

Yes,’ I ‘I understand what 
you say, and I don’t know whether you 
want to marry me or not, but it don’t 
matter; you have got to go South with 
that show, and you can’t do it unless 
you have a wife to go with you, so I am 
going, and we will have to get married 
in the morning.’ 

‘*But, Lydia,’ he says, ‘I am—that is, 
I can’t—or, rather, you can’t be a per- 


Says, 
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former, and you know Jim said she 
must be able to do a turn in the ring.’ 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘you marry me, and I 
will settle with Mr. Orten himself about 
the turn, for we are both going with 
that show.’ 

“He saw that I was in earnest, and it 
wasn't any use to argue, but he couldn’t 
help allowing that he wasn’t fit to marry 
a nice girl like me, for he said he wasn’t 
anything but a poor, broken-down old 
soldier. Besides, there was something 
else he ought to tell me, and he would 
if— But I just wouldn't listen to 
him, though I wished more than a thou- 
sand times afterward I had. The up- 
shot of it was, we slipped over to Keene 
the next morning, and before nine 
o’clock were married, in the parlor of 
the Cheshire Hotel—you know where 
that is. Some way, I didn’t seem to 
think anything about the getting mar- 
ried part; it was like a little curtain act, 
in sight of what was to come. Still, 
Joel didn’t know what I had in my mind. 
He didn’t know what I was going to do, 
or what I could do, for that matter. I 
told him before noon to go and hunt up 
his friend Jim Delaney, while I’d go and 
see Mr. Orten. He didn’t turn a word, 
for he always minded me, from the time 
we were children together, 

“Of course, I was a greenhorn about 
business then. If I hadn’t been, I don’t 
suppose I would have caught on. That 
was just what saved me. I| walked right 
to the door of the big tent and asked for 
Mr. Orten. A man_ standing there 
asked what I wanted with him, and I 
didn’t have any more sense than to tell 
him. He laughed, and laughed, and 
laughed, as if it was the best joke in tne 
world. After a while, he told me to 
wait and he’d go in and see Mr. Orten. 
Of course, I didn’t know then that it 
was nothing but a joke to them; but I 
heard afterward how they came to take 
me on. Well, he went in, and told Mr. 
Orten that there was a big, circus-struck 
country girl outside asking for him, and 
thought she could do the slack-wire. 
They had another good laugh over it. 

“Finally, Orten, who was a born cir- 
cus man, if ever there was one, said to 
him: ‘Costello"—Costello was ringmas- 
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ter—'I believe I'll give her a try; it’s a 
jay town, and we are not likely to come 
back here, anyway; perhaps we can 
work it in {Ur a rube specialty. Bring 
her in, and let’s have a look at her.’ 

“When I got in there, and saw that 
little, square-jawed, smooth-faced man, 
not bigger than a pint of soap after a 
hard day’s washing, I wasn’t the least 
mite afraid of him, not any more than if 
he’d been Joel himself. 

“ “Well, my good girl,’ he says, ‘what 
can I do for you?’ 

**You can take me to Mr. Orten,’ I 
‘I want to see him, personally,’ 
not suspecting who he was, he being 
such a little man. 

‘‘T am Mr. Orten,’ he says, looking 
at me, sharply. ‘What do you want ?’ 

“Then I ups and tells him the whole 
story, from the beginning. His face 
fell a little, and when I got through he 
turned to Costello, who was standing 
by, grinning, and says, just as if [ 
wasn't within a thousand miles of him: 
Stop grinning, you fool! This isn’t 
comedy, it’s tragedy; and I’m d—d if I 
have anything to do with it!’ 

“Costello said—what did he say? It’s 
so long, and I’ve seen so much trouble, 
I ‘most forget.” 

“Never mind what he said,” inter- 
rupted Harper, who had not been writ- 
ing a word for ten minutes; “go on with 
your story.” 

“Oh, yes—I forget so. Well, Cos- 
tello says—no, you don't want to know 
what Costello said. But, anyway, he 
stood out for letting me go on and make 
a fool of myself, though, of course, he 
didn’t say anything about the fool part 
of it before me. Finally, Orten gave 
in, and says—but, then you don’t want 
to know what anybody said. Hearsay 
ain't law; | know that much myself.” 

“Oh, well,” said Harper, ‘‘you might 
repeat what Orten said.” 

“ ‘Well,’ he ‘miss, or madam, 
whichever is right, you can try it; and 
I hope to God you will fail; for, if you 
don't, you go with the show.’ 

“He was a good little man, he was. 

“Some way, mister, in all my plan- 
ning and practicing, it never occurred to 
me that I would have to wear tights; 


Savs. 


“ee 


says, 
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and you can’t guess what a shock it was 
to me when he took me back to the la- 
dies’ dressing-tent, and says to Auntie 
Clemmons, the old negro dresser: 
‘Auntie, this is Millie DeLang’—I'd 
never heard the name until that minute 
—who does the slack-wire this after- 
noon. Her wardrobe hasn’t arrived 
vet ; fix her out with the Goddess of Lib- 
erty’s tights and cap, and don’t loose the 
skirt, for she’ll need it at the parade at 
Manchester to-morrow.’ 

“The next two hours are like a dream 
to me. I can remember Auntie Clem- 
mons dressing me, as if I was a child, 
fluffing up my coal-black hair—it’s white 
now, you see—and then of my running 
out into the center of the ring, and mak- 
ing a bow, like I had seen the others do. 

“Only one thing is plain to me; that 
is hearing Costello say, as I ran past him 
at the door: ‘You are all right, Sis, and 
vou belong to me.’ 

“You can't imagine what it was to 
me, as | stood there, in the center of the 
ring, feeling as if I was as naked as 
when I was born, with a _ whole 
world looking at me. For a moment 





I felt that I must run and hide, 
that I couldn’t go on with my act, 
anyway. I tell you, mister, it wasn’t 
easy for a girl brought up as I 


had been to do that; but I glanced over 
toward the band, and saw Joel sitting 
there, his face pinched with disease and 
his eyes now wide open with surprise, 
and I says to myself: ‘It’s for love of 
you, Joel; it’s your life for my modesty.’ 
With that, my nerves became like steel, 
and I went on with my act without fal- 
tering, not seeing the crowd, and only 
barely hearing the roars of applause, in 
which even the circus people joined. 
Everything I did was new to them, and 
when I ran back to the dressing-tent, 
Joel and me was as good as engaged at 
our own salary. 


IIT. 


“T was never so happy in my life be- 
fore, and I won't be any happier in 
heaven.. There seemed to be only one 
thing in life left for me, and that was 
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feeling Joel's arms about me, and hear- 
ing my praise from him. I hurried my 
clothing on as fast as I could, not stop- 
ping even to do my hair up, but ran to 
him, with outstretched arms, crying: 
‘It’s all right, Joel; it’s all right. Mr. 
Orten says I will do, and we are to go 
with him. And I’m so happy! Aren't 
you glad? Isn't it nice?’ 

‘**Nice?’ he said, looking down at the 
ground, pretending not to see my hands; 
‘nice? Yes, I suppose it would please 
some men to see their wives in tights, 
and dancing on a wire before a whole lot 
of people; but, unfortunately, I am dif- 
ferent,’ he said, mad as he could be, “dif- 
ferent, and disgusted !’ 

“Oh, if I could only have died before 
I heard him say that! If I could only 
have died! Maybe I wouldn't have 
died a thousand deaths afterward. But 
I couldn't die, even if my love did; all 1 
could do was to stand there, dumb and 
helpless, while he killed every spark of 
love in the world. I couldn't cry. 
What he said dried up all the tears I 
had. Ihave never shed one since—isn't 
that funny ?” 

She looked at Harper, her lips twist- 
ing themselves into a mirthless smile. 

“Well,” she resumed, seeing that he 
had no reply to make, folks is 
queer that way. But I was a good, 
faithful wife to Joel, though he was a 
hard man to get along with. I never 
gave him a cross word, not even that 
night when she came between us.” 

“She?” asked Harper. 

“Yes, she. Ah, how can [I tell you 
about it? How can I go over it again? 
Though, as I said, she is in her grave, 
and he keeps her company there, where 
her cruelty sent him. But, no matter 
about her just yet. Joel was willing 
enough, after he got over his first mad, 
to have me go on with my act, because 
they wouldn't take him with the show 
without me; and we got along well 
enough, considering the kind of people 
we were traveling with. 

“Though Orten prided himself on his 
‘Great Moral Aggregation,’ as he billed 
it, there was enough devilment going on 
the married people. Lots of 
wa'n’t married at all, and those 


“some 


among 


them 
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that really were appeared to be mis- 
matched. Charley Nuckols, first clown, 
and Tom Addicks, the armless wonder, 
had an awful time over their wives. 
One night Tom came near biting off a 
finger for Charley, but, la! there I go 
talking about them—but we all lost tone, 
I guess. Circus life can’t help but lead 
to that. I kept myself to myself, 
though Costello pestered the life ‘most 
out of me by his attentions, and telling 
lies about Joel to make me jealous. [| 
had no fault to find with the way Joel 
acted, until one night, the next summer, 
when we were showing in a little town 
out in Michigan somewhere. 

“T always said, ‘Now, Joel, I’ve stood 
a good deal off of you, and I expect I'll 
stand a good deal more before we die; 
but there is one thing I can’t and won't 
stand, and you know well enough what 
that is.’ I told him that one day after 
Costello had been insinuating something 
about Joel bein’ attentive to one of the 
trapeze girls. Costello wanted me to 
play even with Joel by quitting Orten 
and going with him to New York and 
performing in the varieties. I knew the 
things he told wasn’t true, but, some- 
how, they always vexed me, and one day 
[ said right out to him that if the time 
ever came when I found Joel was un- 
true to me, I’d run away with the first 
man that asked me to. 

“That time came sooner than I ex- 
pected, for one night, just after I fin- 
ished my act, Costello came to me and 
‘DeLang, your Joel has a date. 
If you are interested, you will find him 
and his lady friend, at ten o'clock, back 
of the ticket-wagon. The fact is, my 
dear, the show is getting rotten. 


says: 


First 
your Joel, your virtuous Joel, falls from 
grace, neglects your charms for a yel- 
low-headed woman not half as pretty as 
the wife of his bosom. Next, the lady 
who has been a wife to me announces 
that she intends to spend the winter with 
her real husband in Detroit, and now 
old man QOrten thinks he can run the 
show without my valuable services, and 
has given me transportation back to 
New York, and I leave on the midnight 
train.’ 


“T didn’t believe Costello, of course, 
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for, though Joel had always been pee- 
vish and cross, yet he had never given 
me a moment’s anxiety in that way; but 
I couldn’t forget what Costello said. 
Finally, though I felt downright mean 
about doing it, I walked over by the 
ticket-wagon. 

“The light of one of the sideshows 
was shining right on it, and there, plain 
as day, I saw Joel and a woman talking 
together. I tell you, I didn’t feel much 
complimented by his choice, for she 
wasn’t a bit nice; she was a frowsy thing 
that I wouldn’t wipe my shoes on. Her 
hat was pushed back so that it was al- 
most off her head, and I could see that 
her hair was bleached. Her face was 
coarse and red, and she was cussin’ Joel 
like a boss canvasman,.while he stood 
there taking it, meek and mild as Moses. 
I stood there, right close to them, but 
they didn’t see me, so taken up were 
they with each other. 

“*You don’t come that on me, you 
mealy-mouthed hypocrite!’ she said to 
him. ‘You fooled me once, and got 
away with it, but you can’t do it twice! 
You'll come down with a hundred dol- 
lars, or roost in jail this night, my pretty 
bird!’ 

“I didn’t hear what he said, he spoke 
so low, but she broke in: 

“*You don’t know where to get it? 
Well, I will tell you where to get it. Go 
and choke it out of that brazen-faced 
hussy you call your wife. She has 
enough. They tell me she gets big 
pay for showing herself off on the wire. 
Oh, you thought I didn’t know that you 
had married again, eh? Well, I do 
know it, you sniveling Yankee, and I 
know enough to send you to peniten- 
tiary for life! Recognized you this 
morning, and made it my business to 
find out all about you; and new you do 
as I tell you, or I will let you know there 
is a law in the land for a bigamist such 
as you—yes, bigamist! Do you think 
I'd get a divorce from a soldier when 
the government is pensioning so many 
widows? No; I have been too smart 
for that. I’m your lawful wife, and | 
will be your lawful widow after you rot 
in jail for deserting me, if you don’t 
give me that money to-night and send 
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me some more each month as long as 
you live.’ 

“T had heard enough. I couldn’t 
stand any more, but walked right up to 
them, and said, as calm as I am talking 
to you now: 

* “Joel, what does this mean? Who is 
this woman? I couldn't help hearing 
what she said, but I don’t understand it.’ 

“He didn’t say a word, but buried his 
head in his hands and leaned up against 
the ticket-wagon, as weak asacat. But 
the woman spoke up, and says, as sar- 
castic as you please: ‘Eavesdroppers 
never did hear any good of themselves, 
Millie DeLang, or Millie whatever your 


Ss? 


real name is. Why don’t you ask me 
what it means? I don’t mind telling 
you. It means that this man, Joel 


Stratton, is my husband; that he mar- 
ried me at Wolverton, Michigan, Sep 
tember 24th, 1863, and that I have a 
certificate to show for it. It means that 
he is a bigamist, and you ain’t his wife, 
and never was, if you really want to 
know. Now, what have you got to 
say?’ 

“TI can't tell you how I felt, mister, 
and I guess it wouldn’t be anything to 
put in my pension claim if I did. | 
didn't cry, I didn’t even raise my voice, 
as I said to Joel: ‘Is this true, Joel? Is 
this woman your wife? If she is, in 
God’s name, what am I?’ 

“Lydia sweetheart,’ he said, (he 
hadn't called me that before since we 
were ten years old, because the boys 
used to laugh at him for it,) “Lydia, she 
says so, and the law says so, but you 
know, and I know, it isn’t so. I went 
through a ceremony with her once, when 
we were all acting the fool, and I didn't 
know what I was doing, but they said it 


was a legal marriage, and | guess it 
was. I never lived with her. I ran 
away, because I was fooled into it. 


Afterward, I heard she was dead, and, 
as God is my judge, I thought she was 
when I married you. The way of it 
was—I came up here with the band 
boys, after | was discharged the first 
time, to look at some land, for us to 
make a home on. I dunno as [ ever 
told you; but I got to drinking, and one 
night, when a lot of us were cutting up, 
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I married her. I thought it was all a 
joke. I never meant to marry her, and 
J wouldn't live with her, but went back 
and re-enlisted. Now she says I have 
got to provide for her, or she will have 
nie arrested and locked up.’ 

“Well, Joel,’ I says, ‘you have done 
it, haven’t you? I have only one thing 
to say, and that is, you married her, for 
better or worse, until death. You 
hadn’t no right to marry me, and it’s not 
for me to stand between any man and 
his wife. I won't say anything about the 

ng you have done us both; that’s be- 
tween your God and you; but, when He 
comes to judge you, | only hope he will 
be more merciful than you have been.’ 
Ile was erying now. ‘Good-by, Joel,’ I 
says, holding out my hand to him. ‘I 
aml going away where I won't trouble 
vou any more. You need not be afraid 
that I will ever appear against you. All 
| ask of you now is to go and live with 
your wife—your lawful wedded wife— 
all the days of your life, and make up 
to her for the wrong you have done 
us both. You didn’t intend to, dear,’ 
| says, laying my hand on_ his 
leeve, because he was sobbing now 
fit to break his heart; ‘you didn’t 
iitend to, for you was always a 
weak, helpless creature, and I am 
not holding it against you. I am 
orrier for you than I am for myself, 
even, for I can’t be with you to take care 
of you now. Good-by.’ 

“Tlis wife had kinder stood back, see- 
ng how calm I was. She was fixing 
her hair and putting her hat straight, the 
nad all gone out of her by this time. 

lillie DeLang,’ she says, ‘you are a 
od woman, and I am pleased to meet 
ou. I was a good woman once my- 
elf, and I ain't all dead yet. It ain't 
for you to say good-by, but me. Joel 
Stratton is my husband. I can’t help 
that, because he and the law made him 
so; but I’ve got along without him all 
these years since the war, and I guess I 
can do it for all the years to come. I 
don't love him. If you do, you are wel- 
come to him, for all of me. You needn't 
be afraid of me interfering with you; 
that’s honest.’ 
“*Thank you, Mrs. Stratton,’ I says, 








very cool-like, for I couldn't forget how 
she talked to him when I first came up. 
‘Mebby I am too proud for a woman 
who has been married and yet ain't no 
wife, but I don’t want to consort with 
another woman’s husband—or leavings, 
either. But I wish you both well—and 
good-night,’ and I went back to the 
dressing-tent. 

“T had no unkind feelings toward 
either of them as long as we stood face 
to face, but the moment I was alone, and 
had time to think it over, it made me 
feel all kinds of ways. At first I felt like 
[ did that day I put on tights for the 
first time, and I just wanted to go away 
somewhere and hide from every living 
mortal. I was so mortified that I 
wanted to die; then, when I thought of 
death, it made me feel like killing them 
both. When I was feeling my wicked- 
est, Costello came up. He didn’t say 
anything for a while. I guess he 
thought it wa’n’t safe. He just put one 
of his big feet on the lamp-box, where 
I was sitting, leaned over and looked 
down on me, with a grin, as if I was 
something he’d bought, and wondered 
what he'd do with it. I just knew he 
had heard what we said over there by 
the ticket-wagon, and | wasn't going to 
let on to him that I was hurt. 

““Well,’ I says, ‘say it.’ 

“*You were superb, DeLang,’ he 
says. ‘I never saw it better on Broad- 
way. Oh, you're too good for this 
business. LDesides, to-night’s perform- 
ance has killed it for you. Now, what 
do you say to varieties in New York 
with D. Costello for manager ?’ 

“Dan Costello,’ I says, ‘you are a big 
brute, and I never had any use for you. 
But Joel Stratton has brought me down 
to the level of brutes, and I will go with 
you to New York or to hell, for that’s 
where we both belong.’ 

**New York is good enough for me,’ 
he laughed. 

“And so I went with him. 


IV. 
“We had no trouble in getting an en- 


gagement, for the fall season was just 
on, and most of the managers had read 
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my press notices. We made good 
money until that night the wire broke 
with me at Tony Pastor’s. Mebby you 
read about that. I was just com- 
mencing my disrobing act (I see that 
they have sprung it as a new thing 
lately, but any of the old-timers will tell 
you that I introduced it as a slack-wire 
specialty twenty years ago). Well, I 
was just commencing, when I felt the 
wire begin to give and run under my 
feet; then the parquet chairs seemed to 
be coming up to meet me. I wasn’t the 
least mite scared, but only curious like, 
wondering whether I would suffer much 
in dying, for I knew what it meant—we 
didn’t use nets in those days—then I felt 
myself hit something, just a kind of a 
jar; no pain. When I woke 
up I was in a hospital, and a cripple for 
life. 

“Costello, who had been good enough 
to me as long as I was able to 
furnish him money, came to see me sev- 
eral times, but when the doctors told 
him how bad I was hurt, and that | 
would never be able to walk a slack wire 
again, he stopped coming, and I haven't 
seen him from that day to this. 

“In six months I walked out of that 
hospital, a crippled-up woman, with not 
a cent on earth that I could call my own. 
I found it pretty hard digging, too, I tell 
you. The show people who were still 
about town helped me for a while, but 
after the season opened they all went 
their ways, and soon forgot about me. 
I drifted around, doing a little plain 
sewing for the different stores, for a 
time; then, as I grew stronger, I found 
I could make more by taking in wash- 
ing, and finally came to live in this ter- 
race. 

“You may wonder why I didn't go 
back home, but you wouldn't if you 
could see the only letter my father ever 
sent me after I ran away with Joel and 
joined the circus.” 

She stopped for a moment at the men- 
tion of home, picked up the shirt she 
had lately been ironing, and added, ir- 
relevantly: “I do believe that iron was 
too hot, and I just know you are getting 
tired, but I am coming to the end of it. 
“T guess I had been in this tenement 
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about a vear, when something happened 
that changed everything for me. It 
wasn't a nice place to live, but it was 
cheap, and you didn’t have to mix with 
the other tenants unless you wanted to. 
But I was kind o’ drawn into it with one 
family after a while. One day a man, 
his wife, and their baby took that room 
next door, at the head of the stairs. I 
didn’t pay any attention to them, for 
they didn’t seem to be my kind, but just 
like the others, as I could tell from their 
quarrels. I never met the man. He 
went to work early and came back late, 
but I helped his wife upstairs several 
times when she was too drunk to get up 
by herself. They hadn't been here 
more than a week or two until one day I 
heard the baby fretting dretfully, and [ 
just knew that woman had gone out and 
left it alone, and the thought worried 
me ‘most to death. Finally, I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, but went over on the 
fire-escape—you see, it runs by each 
window—and brought that baby in here, 
and took care of it, and sneaked it back 
before its mother came home. 

“Well, sir, I did that day in and day 
out, and you wouldn't believe how that 
baby learned to love me, the poor, yel- 
low-headed little thing! Of course, its 
mother found out, after a while, what I 
was doing, but she didn’t let on, and 
neither did I. 

“One day an awful thing happened. 
The mother had been out, drinking beer 
in some low place or other, and, coming 
home, was knocked down and run over 
by a big wagon, and when they brought 
her up here she was breathing her last. 

“No one knew where her husband 
was, and he never heard a thing about 
it until he came home from his work at 
seven o'clock. For the sake of the baby, 
I had gone in and straightened out their 
room best I could, and made her look 
half decent in one of my own dresses. 
When the man came, I didn’t see him at 
first, as | was combing her muddy yel- 
low hair, and wondering where I had 
ever seen her face before, because in all 
the time they had been living here I had 
never got a good look at her, the halls 
and stairs being so dark. I heard the 
McDuffy children telling some one out 
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in the hall about how it happened, but 
not mistrusting who it was until I 
looked up and saw hinr standing in the 
doorway. 

“T guess you know who it was. Yes, 
Joel—not the Joel I used to know, but a 
poor, pale, sick man, that looked more 
fit to go into the coffin than the woman 
whose hair I was combing. 

“We didn’t say much, for it wasn’t a 
time to talk over anything between us. 
Besides, the coroner was coming, and 
the others who look after things when 
any be dy gets killed. 

“I don’t know how we got over the 
next few days, but, somehow, I found 
myself mothering that poor little help- 
less child, and Joel stopping in, just as 
if he had a right to. I didn't have the 
heart to tell him to take his child and go 
away, he was such a forlorn, miserable 
creature, and I didn’t want to, because | 
loved that baby, and it loved me. I 
knew that a change would come after a 
while, and I was willing to wait, for Joel 
was failing fast. His cough was get- 
ting worse and worse. Finally, he took 
to his bed, never to leave it again but 
for the grave. 

“He told me, soon after his wife died, 
that he had written to a sister of hers in 
Michigan, who was well-to-do, to come 
for the child, and raise it as her own; 
but I told him that I guessed I could 
take care of it, and him, too, for that 
matter, with the help of his pension. 

“One day, when it became plain that 
he couldn't last much longer, and the 
doctor as good as told him so, he called 
me over to his bedside, and said: 

‘Lydia, I don’t want to talk of what 
has been, or tell you how sorry I am for 
all the trouble | but you 
have been good to me and my little girl. 
You, that should have been her mother, 
nt to ask one thing more of 
want you to be a 

t to her, and bring her up 
right. I want you to marry me, here 
and now, so that when I am dead and 
gone you can draw my pension, and it 
will help to keep you both. Don’t tell 
me that you won't do it, for I ain't 
strong enough to stand it. I know you 
don't love me—it isn't a question of love 


caused you, 


and I wz 
you, for her sake. | 


real mother 
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—unless of love for her. And I am 
asking it for her sake.’ 

“Well, I thought it all over, and I just 
concluded that I hadn’t the right to re- 
fuse, and so I married him on his death- 
bed. 

“Poor Joel died; and I saw him put 
away without shedding a tear, because I 
knew he'd be all right on the other side, 
being just what the good Lord made 
him—a poor, weak man, that always 
needed looking after. 


Vi 


“The next three months were the hap- 
piest of all my life, I think, because [ 
had some one to love and some one who 
loved me, but it couldn’t last—happi- 
ness never did stay with me long, any- 
way. 

“One morning, when I was doing 
some mending, with the baby sitting 
right over there, where you are now, 
and the door wide open, for it was a hot 
day, I looked up, like you do some- 
times when you feel as if somebody was 
watching you, and right there in the 
door stood a sharp-nosed little woman 
peering at me through a pair of eye- 
glasses struck on the end of a stick— 
yes, lornetts, | guess. 

‘I would like to see Mr. 
Joel Stratton,’ she says. 


Stratton— 


“The moment I saw her I trembled all 
and snatched the baby up 
into my lap, where I held her close, for, 
as if | was about to 


inside of me, 


some 
lose her. 

‘You can’t see Joel Stratton, ma’am. 
He is dead,’ 

‘*Oh, indeed,’ savs she; ‘I am gl 
that is to sav, | am very sorry to hear it. 
When did he die, and where is my sis- 
ter’s child ?’ 


way, I felt 


l Savs. 


“*He has been in his grave for two 
months, where his first wife sent him, 
and his child—if you mean Ida—is here 


with me, where she is going to stay, for 
I am Joel Stratton’s widow.’ 

“Then she 
looked at me 
minute, and 


put up her eveglasses, and 
from head to foot for a 
said: ‘Widow! Ah, in 
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deed, indeed! I presume he married 
again? Well, that was one of his fail- 
ings, so I’ve understood. There’s no 
objections to your being his widow, I 
am sure, and if you are fond of my dear 
sister’s child I am very sorry’—she 
purred like a big tabby cat—‘very sorry, 
because I have come to take her home 
with me, and I know you will dislike to 
part with her. She looks such an inter- 
esting child, and so much like my dear, 
dear sister.’ 

“T just couldn’t stand that, and says, 
mimicking her: 

‘I am sorry, so sorry, indeed, for the 
child, for your dear, dear sister was a 
she-devil, ma’am, and was run over in 
the street and killed by a beer wagon, 
because she was too drunk to get out of 
the way.’ 

“But what I[ said didn’t feaze her. 
She only smiled down at her feet, in a 
mournful sort of a way, and said: ‘It is 
very sad—yes, very sad. Doubtless, 
poor Sarah was driven to it through her 
unfortunate marriage. But that is 
neither here nor there now. We must 
all do our duty as we see and know it, 
and my duty is to her child. 

“*T have a letter here from Mr. Strat- 
ton, which directs me to take her and 
bring her up as if she were my own, 
and, though it may hurt us both, it is a 
voice from the grave, which we must 
hear and obey. I should regret very 
much, indeed, to have any trouble about 
the matter, but the law—the law, 
madam, gives her into my possession, 
and, if necessary, I shall invoke it. But 
first, | want you to consider the good of 
the child, rather than our own selfish de- 
Look about you, and notice the 
girls that are brought up in tenements, 
and ask yourself if you would have a 
child that you have learned to love be 
come like them? Do you think her 
chances for living at all are as good 
here as they would be among the flow- 
ers and birds at my home in the green 
hills ?” 

“Then she talked real sensible-like, 
saying that she had a good home, and 
could give Ida every advantage; that 
she would teach her to pray and‘to know 
God; and, somehow, I came to under- 
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stand that she was right, and I was 
wrong in wanting to keep the little girl 
with me. And it all ended in my giving 
up, though I knew she couldn’t have 
taken her from me by law, but I thought 
it was best, and I guess it was, though it 
broke my heart, what there was left of it 
to break. 

“Of course, I had no use for a pen- 
sion then, I thought, after she went 
away, and I didn’t do anything more to 
get it. All I wanted to do was to die, 
but, brought up as I was, I couldn't 
bring that about myself. So I lived on, 
while I saw mothers and fathers, who 
were really needed in this world, carried 
out of the house dead. 

“After a while this sweatshop and 
tenement-house came up in the 
newspapers, and work got so scarce in 
my line that I really had to go hungry 
sometimes; and a young lawyer, whose 
washing I did, thought I'd better com- 
plete my case, and it seemed to me I 
have given them all kinds of testimony 
—everything they wanted, or asked for ; 
but, some way, I can’t get it, and now 
you tell me that it’s contested. 

“T don’t understand it; I just believe 
they don’t want me to have it at all, and 
they say that to put me off. Who is 


scare 


there to contest it, I’d like to know? 
Didn’t his first wife die? I’ve proved 
that. Didn’t I marry him on his death- 


bed? I’ve proved that, and ain’t I his 
lawful widow? I've proved that.” 

Harper, who had been writing down 
a few words now and then, after think- 
ing the matter over during an embar- 
silence following her pointed 
question, concluded that it would be 
proper for him to explain the status of 
the contesting claim. 

It was, he said, the claim for a minor 
child, filed by one Louisa Gerrish, as 
guardian, who also appeared to be the 
aunt of the minor child. In this claim 
it was alleged that the party claiming to 
be the soldier’s widow had no legal right 
to marry him, being at that time the wife 
of one Costello, whom she well knew to 
be living. That the guardian had de- 
ferred filing any claim for a number of 
years, because she was in comfortable 
circumstances, but had lately met with 


rassing” 
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reverses, and now she and the minor 
child were in absolute want. 

Harper placed the facts in the case 
before her as kindly as he could, saying 
there was but one question to be deter- 
mined ; that was, whether she, the claim- 
ant, as a matter of fact, did marry Cos- 
tello. If so, then the pension would go 
to the use of the minor; if not, it would 
come to her. 

Ile reminded her that her statement 
was under oath, and he asked her to 
state plainly whether she ever married 
Costello or not. 

\s he spoke of the child, the woman’s 
face softened, and when he mentioned 

fact that she was in want, tears 
started to her eyes. Finally she said, 
brokenly : 

“That will do, mister. I think I un- 
derstand. If I say I married Costello, | 
vive up my claim for a pension, and Ida 
will get the money; is that right? Will 
it be much, do you think—enough to 

end her to school and dress her like 


other girls for a few years?” 

Harper thought it would be twelve or 
fourteen hundred dollars, or more—yes, 
quite sufficient to keep her for some 
time—anyway, until she became old 
enough to take care of herself. 

The woman’s thin lips twitched nerv- 
ously, and again she examined the shirt 


W 


she had been ironing, turning it over 
and over, looking for a possible burn. 
Then she got up and hobbled over to the 
window, and looked down into the noi- 
some court, where she could faintly see 
a number of ragged, dirty urchins 
prowling about like homeless cats. 

At length she returned, and said to 
Harper, in a defiant tone: 

“Write it down carefully, mister, 
every word I say. I was Dan Costello’s 
wife, and I had no right to marry Joel 
Stratton. His child shall never come to 
want through any act of mine.” 

Harper's lips curled perceptibly, for 
he was ashamed of the pity he was be- 
ginning to feel for the woman who stood 
before him. 

“All right,” he said, shortly. “That 
ends your claim. Sign here,’ indicat- 
ing a line below her written statement. 

She came over and signed the paper, 
with painstaking care, watching him put 
away his papers and go out into the hall, 
with only a nod of acknowledgment to 
his courteous ‘‘Good-day.” 

As the echo of his steps died away 
down the stairs, she bowed her head 
over the hot smoothing-iron, and two 
tears hissed where they fell upon it. 

Presently she murmured : 

“God forgive me! Oh, God, forgive 
me! I swore to a lie—I swore to a lie!” 


= 


THE SHRINE 


[N every heart there is one lonely spot, 
That Memory revisits——in her tears,— 
Where wander, mute, vet never quite forgot, 


The loved of vanished years! 


! 


IeRNEST NEAL Lyon. 





NEW YORK’S SUNDAY DINNER 


By Kate 


LL New York dines out on Sunday 
night. In the smart restaurants 
it is the fashionable night of the 

week, just as, several seasons ago, Sat- 
urday evening always witnessed notable 
society gatherings at the theatres. 

There are some who say that the re- 
volt of the against her Sun- 
day afternoon in, was the dominant 
cause of the great march on the Fifth 
Avenue hotel dining-rooms on the sev- 
enth day. 

But this was not the real reason. 
establishments of the rich in New 
York are too abundantly officered with 
servants to permit of their dictating any 
social exodus from the the 
mighty. 

Sunday had grown to be deadly dull 
in town before the restaurant dinner be- 
came a custom. The country colonies 
of Westchester and Long Island devas- 
tated the city from Iriday to Monday 
with week-end parties that have become 
the favorite diversion in the way of 
quiet entertainment. 

The result was that those staying in 
town through circumstance were denied 
the usual F entertainment. 
The chance caller happened not in for 
tea, and, as Sunday driving is barred, 
there was nothing possible in the social 
landscape but one vast comprehensive 
yawn on the face of humanity in the 
boudoirs and the , 
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clubs. 
still. 
full of 
e bounders in their best clothes, 
ie males in evick nce were neither 
fish, flesh nor fowl as to class, but 
rather a heterogeneous mob composed 
of the sort best described as queer. 

It was then that a clever Irish restau- 
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rateur had an idea. He _ conceived, 
executed, and advertised it admirably. 
[It was a Sunday night diner de luxe, 
the menus selected with admirable judg- 
ment and perfect taste. 

The sameness of even the best of New 
York’s table d’hote dinners has made 
the name symbolic of culinary chaos. 
But the diner de luxe was a flame of 
high art under a pink candle shade. It 
presented glorified viands, cooked, tint- 
ed, and served so delicately that a subtle 
enchantment seemed to lurk under each 
silver cover. To this table came rare 
royal birds from the Southland, hot as 
the hoops thereof, with glittering bottles 
hung in vapory mists cold as the Arc- 
tic’s frozen ice fields. Here was per- 
fect epicurean harmony without one dis- 
cordant note in the way of a flavor or 
even a color in too frequent repetition, 
or a clash of contrast. 

The idea was not only a charming 
one, but the dinners were likewise goody 
All that was required was the cachet 
of fashion, and this was not difficult to 
win from men and women hungry for 
the diversion of a new sensation. 

Soon society was partaking of the 
@incr de luxe to the music of a Hunga- 
rian band on the one night of the week 
scheduled as devotional. Mademoiselle 
New York is charmingly frank, and it 
suited her that the devotional day 
should be ended in a genuflexion to her 
beautiful body; the angelus of the up- 
to-date ! 

Every 


one of the restaurants 


quickly line, providing special 
bills of fare The 
charm of unconventionality at once held 
the set strenuous social 


life. 


great 
fell in 
for Sunday nights. 


wearied of the 
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The New York women, who, until 
after the Sunday dinner set the fashion, 
had refused to make more than a half 
toilette for the theatre, took advantage 
»f the restaurant feast-night to put on 
their most sumptuous costumes, with 
elaborate coiffures, the low-cut bodice, 
before held sacred to the visiting nurs- 
ery of the opera, and jewels such as 
are neyer worn in the profusion with 
which they shine at a gathering of New 
York women in their war-paint. 

There was much method in this mad- 
ness of display, as the fashionable din- 
ing-rooms show off a gown far better 
than any other vantage ground, for we 
are slow to understand the meaning of 
the theatre foyer promenade in New 
York, and still carry our 
hats in our hands and eat caramels as 
we stroll between the acts. In the din- 
ing-rooms, frocks were neither crushed 
in an orchestra chair nor hidden in a 
proscenium box, nor by the glittering 
horseshoe of the opera, where a woman 
in evening dress gives the impression of 
a reclining Venus in an over-ornate 
bathtub. 

But the restaurants, with their palm- 
gardens and Japanese rooms, are like set 
scenes for the proper showing of a beau- 
tiful woman in a gay gown. And for 
the Sunday night dinner elegant sim- 
plicity was tabooed. The most resplen- 
dent effects have been permissible in 
the way of color, while the jewels have 
set the atmosphere glinting with little 
woints of light twinkling beneath the 
rosted electric globes. Women have 
appeared sheathed in shimmering scar- 
let from head to heel, the 

les deepening over their accented 
as to make them 
mermaids 
locomotive 


some of us 


] 
I 
¢ 


crimson 
span: 
in such a way 
like exquisite 1 suddenly 
ssed of the 
(thers have re) =6scin 
sheen of with 
j lat ypaz, fleshv-looking 


appa- 
chosen th 
butterfly vellow, 
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of laughing, living, luminous women, 
with men scattered between in their 
black and white, giving the impression 
of the accents and punctuations of a 
florid musical composition. 

The porte cochére of the big hotels 
is. with few exceptions, located on a side 
street off the Avenue. They remain 
eloquently empty until about half an 
hour after seven, when the early com- 
ers begin to drive to the door. 
In the brief stretch from the carriage 
to the dressing-room one opera 
cloaks such as no princess was ever rich 
enough to wear. Words cannot convey 
the idea of one of these wonderful, bil- 
lowy garments hanging from the shoul- 
ders of a beautiful woman. Each lends 
to the other like the glory of a sunset 
or the lustre of a jewel. These “party 
cloaks,” as the modern girl calls them, 
whether they cost a mere hundred and 
fifty or a few thousand, remain inoc- 
cuously in the dressing-room during 
the evening, and are not seen again 
until they wrap my lady and her dinner 
in their perfumed folds. 

From the party cloak, like a heavy 
white butterfly emerging from a foamy 
cocoon of lace and satin and ermine, 
steps Mademoiselle New York. She is 
a modern goddess, not a Gibson girl— 
a type that has now grown too young 
to be typical. This thoroughly alive, 
perceptive, psychic creature can be best 
classified as “smart,” that eloquent but 
often word. She is all that! 
Like her husband, she gives more than 
a hint of the sporty, hunting, 
country riding life—the life that makes 
the fit New York man resemble nothing 
so much as his own groom. 

\nd these Sui 


obliviou 


sees 


misused 


cross- 


men are 


dinners 


iday dining w« 
not any more theit 
than to their dian They are keen 
to an attitude to- 
eood thing f life. They 
in suggestion the 
Ib them of their 


| and con 


ly strung ative 
ward the 
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their vivid eyes, the r 
mouths, the slow undulate 
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an insolence of conscious power in their 
bearing—the realization of a lesson they 
have learned and profited by. 

The gathering is cosmopolitan, al- 
though rendered difficult of entrance in 
many ways. I‘irst, the price is prohibi- 
tive to those who value a dinner as they 
do a theatre seat. Such as they must 
remain in the outer epicurean dark, and 
are not for scenes like this. 

Then when the rush of the season sets 
in, the tables are far too scarce to ac- 
commodate the would-be diners, and 
seats must be arranged for in advance. 
In this way the clientéle is kept all that 
it should be. It is to exclude the 
impossible over an electric wire. 

This Sunday night feast has all the 
appearance of a great dinner party. 
Friends recognize and visit each other 
at the tables. Informal parties are 
sometimes arranged between two or 
three groups of diners meeting unex- 
pectedly. 

At one table you may see a youthful 
millionaire entertaining a comic opera 
queen whom he is reputed to have gen- 
erously and gallantly presented with a 
gold bathtub. She is always being pre- 
sented with things. The men look at 
her admiringly, and many of them 
gratefully acknowledge her smile—some 
of them with a strange subservience, as 
of those who also serve and stand and 
wait ! 

At another table sits a divorced mil- 


easy 


lionaire, who is entertaining as_ his 
guests a man and his wife whom he 


admires hugely. In a sheltered corner 
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sits an omnipresent wine agent with a 
woman magnificent enough in manner 
to be a native princess, or else a mani- 
cure. 

A society woman famed for her 
naughty wit has set her party laughing 
with some daring epigram, and you will 
notice that they are drinking Scotch 
whisky and soda from tall glasses 
through their dinner—this being an- 
other womanly concession to the taste 
of the modern man, grown tired of 
champagne but hungry for the highball. 

Joe, the, currv chef that once made 
such a picturesque spot of Orientalism 
in this maze of and 
mourned right sorrowfully by those who 
had learned to love his piquant Chutney 
and his mystical curries: A Turkish 
waiter fills the coffee and the 
cigarettes on a lacquered golden tray. 
From the Japanese room comes the 
tinkle of a mandolin. 

An olive-skinned woman with velvet 
eyes dips her fingers in a glass bowl of 
water, where a leaf floats. She 
turns to a blond, classic-faced, but 
tired-looking young-old man, and whis- 
pers something close to his ear. He 
breaks into a sudden stifled laugh, a 
streak of red coming out across his 
cheek as though she had struck it with 
her glove. His eyes seek hers, but she 
is demurely drying her finger tips and 
looking at her rings. 

The men like this woman. She is 
never dull. She adds the finishing touch 
to a dinner—the Sunday night dinner 
of Mademoiselle New York. 


moderns, is gone 


serves 


rose 














THE WASP’S 


DANCE 


By Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky 


SHIVERED over my charcoal bra- 
zier. It was rather cold in Venice that 
February. And a charcoal brazier is 
by no means an ideal method of heating. 

I would huddle closer, spread my 
hands above it, and the — sickening 
fumes of the charcoal would come up 
into my face. I longed to be in my own 
cold land of Russia, where the massive 
walls, double windows and triple ves- 
tibules combine to keep out the biting 
cold. But in Venice, where winter 
comes and lingers through two or three 
months, there is no preparation made 
for the proper heating of rooms. 

This particular morning I had shiv- 
ered over my brazier and alternately 
worked on a charcoal sketch for three 
hours. At the end of that time I had 
grown weary of both my sketch and of 
the brazier. 

What was I to do? Nothing, except 
go down to the plaza and take luncheon. 
I drew on my fur-lined overcoat—how 
the worthy Venetians did stare at that 
article of apparel—and went out to the 
door of the old palazzo where I had the 
second floor. As I reached the door- 
way, old Beppo spied me and brought 
his gondola to the door with a few pow- 
erful sweeps of his oar. 

He greeted me in the soft music of 
the Venetian dialect, and asked whither 
I would go. I told him, and sank back 
into the cushions, and lay thinking un- 
til we came to the square of St. Mark’s. 

When I left the gondola and was 
about to wend my way across the 
plaza, Beppo stopped for a second. 

“Signor,” he said, timidly. 

My attention was caught, for Beppo 
Guiascula is not noted for timidity. 

“Tf the signor will watch the old Pal- 


azzo of the Arragati he may see some- 
thing,” he went on. 

“The Palazzo of the Arragati?”’ I 
asked, for I had it not in mind. 

“Ah, yes, signor, the one across the 
canal from yours. The one which has 
been closed ever since you have lived in 
the Palazzo Venandrichi.”’ 

Then I remembered, for often had | 
plied Beppo with questions concerning 
the quaint old pile, with its surrounding 
gardens, which lay just across the canal 
from where I made my home. 

“Who will be there, Beppo?” I asked. 

“Who am I, that I should know, 
signor ?” he answered, half humble and 
half insolent. “All that I can say is, 
watch.” 

He left me, and a second later I could 
see his gondola swinging up the canal. 

When I sat down to luncheon, I was 
joined by a Florentine gentleman who 
had once served as Secretary of the 
Italian Embassy at St. Petersburg. He 
slapped me on the back. 

“Why, Amursky,” he said, “you look 
as though you had strolled in from the 
Nevsky.” 

I made no answer to his remark. In 
a moment I looked up and asked: 

“Who are the Arragati ?”’ 

“The Arragati?’” he echoed. 

“You know—they have an old pal 
azzo opposite where I live.” 

Del Volpe nodded his head 

“Ah, yes, the old Arragati.” 

But he offered no solution of their 
identity. After a second I grew petu 
lant. 

“Well, who are they?” I asked. 

“There is but one member of the 
house of Arragati alive,” he answered, 
“and none of us has ever seen her. She 
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is the only child of Udolpho Marchese 
Arragati. She has been educated in a 
French convent, I believe, and comes 
to-day to the old home of her father— 
for the first time in her life.” 

“Is she young?” I asked. 

“About nineteen.” 

“And pretty?’ I went on. 

Del Volpe looked at me for an in- 
stant. 

“How the devil should I know?” he 
asked. “She has been mewed up in a 
convent ever since——’ He stopped. 

“Ever since when?” I prompted him. 

“She was old enough to be,” he an- 
swered, calmly, and lit a cigarette. 


I had an engagement in the after- 
noon. Some Austrian cousins of mine, 
children of my mother’s sister, were in 
Venice, and I was obliged to call on 
them and offer them some social atten- 
tion. I called in due time, was bored 
half to death, made an engagement to 
take them to the opera the following 
night, to St. Mark's in the morning, and 
to all the show-places of the city subse- 
quently. Relatives are such a bore. 

I was, and still am, a kind of dilettante 
in arts. I can draw passably well; I can 
vrite a fairly harmonious bit of music, 
and my verses have been praised by the 
critics. Yet, I never have succeeded in 
any one thing. Why? 

Because £ have too generous a 
nature. I can never limit myself to one 
sensation, to one art, to one profession. 
I would taste all the delights, all the 
pains of life. No emotion must I leave 
untasted—no art, is there, but I must 
dabble in it. 

lor a few vears I served as a lieuten 
ant in the Russian army. From that | 
became an officer of thx 
the Tsar, a post which | still hold, but 
which makes no demands on my 
time, so that I may have all the advan 
tages and none of the drawbacks of b« 
ing a member of the Household. Asa 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber, I am 
free to come and go as | will. 

Boris Alexandrovitch Amursky is my 
name, and I bear the title of Count. | 


Household to 


am neither rich nor poor, being pos- 
sessed of a 


comfortable income from 
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Thus, |] 
suited to be a dilettante. 


my estates. am admirably 


It was not until a week after Beppo’s 
injunction to me to watch the Palazzo 
of the Arragati that I had time to do so. 
Then, my cousins having departed for 
Rome, I was again my own master. 

This morning I felt of a musical turn 
of mind. The mail had brought me 
copies of some new Russian music, in- 
cluding a new piece by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, which he had sent me, with his 
compliments. 

So I sat and played for almost an 


hour. When I grew tired at last, I let 
my fingers rest on the keys; my gaze 
wandered out my window to the ex 


quisite design of the windows in the 
Palazzo Arragati, across the way. 

Hardly had I done so when the notes 
of a piano came back to me from the 
house of the Arragati. My mind drank 
in the music. It was wild, with a care- 
less swing and rhythm and a voluptuous 
coloring. My thoughts followed it, 
fascinated, and my toes beat an uncon- 
scious response. And vet the music was 
familiar to me, strangely familiar, and I 
wondered where and when I had heard 
it before. 

In a moment my mind cleared, and | 
remembered. What did I remember? 
Listen. 


\ music hall on one of the boulevards 
of Paris, where varicolored lights hung 
amidst the trees. Around me the great 
world of Paris: the men of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, members of the 


Cercle of the Rue Royale and of the 


Paris Jockey Club; the women of 
the Faubourg St. Antoine whose 
gorgeous gowns and splendid jewels 


g 
had been 


kisses 


bought by their smiles and 


I was at a table near the stage, sipping 


absinthe frappé, ard, being alone, was 
quite well amusel in watching the 
others gathered in ihe Café des Ambas- 


sadeurs. Then the orchestra broke out 
in the strains of the 
across the 
with the 

She 


dance 

canal was playing. 

music came the dancer. 
Wig 

a chiid in 


my neighbor 


And 





was young, face and 
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form, and the passionate abandon of her 
dance ill accorded with the innocent 
smile of her lips and the trustful look of 
her eves. Yellow and black she wore, 
and she danced the Dance of the Wasp, 
singing meanwhile a ditty that bade 
one beware of the Wasp’s sting. The 
dancer interested me, and I asked about 
her. 

The waiter at my table shrugged his 
shoulders. “Is it possible that mon- 
sieur, such a boulevardier, does not 
know of the ‘Nun’? Impossible, im- 
and Antoine shrugged his 
shoulders again. 

\ five-frane piece convinced Antoine 
that my ignorance was not feigned. 

“Then, Monsieur le Comte,” he said, 
“vou shall know. The dancer is the 
child of the once famous Madame Tar- 
ragone, the Spanish dancer. But La 
Tarragone allows no one to speak to her 
child, allows no one to presume in the 
slightest degree. The Nun comes 
veiled, and goes veiled. If a venture- 
some gallant should call to see Madame 
Tarragone, he is receiveda—— Well, I 
should say that he is not received.” 

“And why all this fuss and exclu- 
siveness over a child of La Tarragone, 
when every remembers what her 
life was?” 

Antoine laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders, as though he had been born 
in Paris, instead of Berne. 

“We of the café say that ‘La Tarra- 
gone’ is holding ‘for a rise in the mar- 
ket,’ as they say on the Bourse.” 

I nodded. Antoine’s explanation was 
singularly lucid. I was wealthy, and, 


perhaps, I might be able to pay the 


possible !” 


one 


La Tarragone and her child did not 
live in a f . The 
Spanish woman and her dancer child 
had the fifth floor in just off thi 


fashi nable Rue rat 


bad section of the cit 


a hous 
Grenelle. 

The concierge said that Madame Tar 
ragone did not receive visitors, but that 
[ might card, and if madame 
cared to see me she would probably 
let me know. 

“She has the airs of an archduchess,” 
] muttered. 

“Oh, no,” 


leave my 


answered the concierge, 
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“the air of the mother of a famous 
dancer.” 

And I saw the concierge classed the 
dancer above an archduchess, probably 
because she was better acquainted with 
the one than the other. 

In Paris I carried two cards, one en- 
graved simply with “M. Boris Aléxan- 
dre,” which I used for cases similar to 
that of La Tarragone and the dancer. 
The other bore my full title, with all my 
offices stated. That was the card I used 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

When the concierge held out her 
hand for the card I hesitated between 
the two. Caution and prudence told me 
to leave the simple card; a knowledge 
of the world told me to leave the other. 
So in the end‘the card of Count Amur- 
sky, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
His Majesty the Tsar, was the one I 
chose. I scribbled on the back: ““Who 
remembers La Tarragone’s dance at the 
Petersburg Officers’ Club.” 

Leaving the card, I went away. No 
answer came, no word. -I tried a dozen 
ways to gain an audience with La Tar- 
ragone, but failed. 

At last she sent me word. It was 
written on heavy gray paper, and the 
wax on the envelope was sealed with a 
curious crest issuant from the coronet 
of a marchioness. 


“Monsieur Amursky,” so the 
“hunts very hard for his prey. 


those whom the gold 


words ran, 
But there are 
of the Indies or the con 
descension of a Gentleman of the Bedchamber 
can not tempt. LA TARRAGONE.” 


The studied insolence of the note 
enraged me. What I would have done 
next I know not, but at that time the 
Grand Duke Tlélix reached Cannes, 
and I was obliged to hasten to that city 
to act as one of his suite during his stay 
in rance. 


When I returned to Paris the Nun 
danced no more at the Café des Ambas- 
sadeurs. At the house where La Tarra- 


gone had lived the concierge shrugged 
her shoulders. 

How could she remember where they 
went, her mind was filled with too many 
other important things. 
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And now, in Venice, I heard the 
music of the Wasp’s Dance once again: 
heard it from the closed windows of an 
ancient palace, the home of a patrician 
family. The Wasp’s Dance! Where 
and how had the dancer gone ? 

Had the market risen, as they say in 
the Bourse, and had La Tarragone re- 
ceived her price? Or what? Or why? 
Or when? 

My mind was a question, and yet the 
music came the canal. My 
thoughts took me back to the lithe figure 
that had turned and whirled. and the in- 
nocent insin- 
uations of the dance. 

Then I struck the piano, and in unison 
with the music across the canal, I, too, 
plaved the Wasp’s Dance. The other 
playing ceased, and I went on alone. 

As | played a tiny figurine of fancy 
danced across the polished wood of the 
grand piano. Yellow and black, yellow 
and black, turn and curve, tap of toe 
and wave of hand. The Wasp had 


across 


, ; ‘ 
eves and face belied the 


stung, at last, | knew! 
But no more music came from the 
Palazzo Arragati. Often I would play 


the music of the Wasp’s Dance. No 
note answered back. 

And so early spring wore on, and 
April came and lilacs bloomed, white 
and mauve, in the gardens of the pal- 
azzo across the canal, and in the gar- 
dens of the palazzo where I lived. 

Meanwhile the picture on my easel 
grew. Yellow and black, yellow and 
black, for the Wasp was coming to life. 
I remembered the characteristic 
and so I painted her. 

It happened that I awoke one morn- 
ing very, very early. The sun had not 
yet risen, though tie clouds were opal- 


p Se, 


escent with the coming of the dawn. 
The water in the canal ran slowly by, 
black and heavy, as though weighted 


s of olden days. As the 
mv easel near a 


with the crin 
light broke, drew ; 
northern window, and, palette and brush 
in hand, went to work on my limning of 
the Wasp. 

Yellow and black, vellow and_ black, 
thus she danced. I| smiled with my 
fancy, and my brush flitted over the can- 
with a swiftness and facility that 


r 
1 
1 
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surprised me. The music of the Wasp’s 
Dance was running through my head 
even as I painted—it always did. 

But at last I knew that my fancy 
alone did not make the music, for it 
came very softly from across the canal. 
Some one was playing the dance in a 
room with closed windows and with the 
soft pedal on the piano. 

I left my easel and went swiftly to 
the window that fronted on the canal 
and gave view of the Palazzo Arragati. 
The windows were drawn tight, and yet 
I knew in what room the music played, 
for I could see the glimmer of a light in 
it. 

I lifted inv voice and sang, 
chanson of the Wasp’s Dance: 


sang the 


“Beware, beware, for the Wasp will 
Yellow and black, the garb is gay 

Danger, beware, for the Wasp on wing 
Will stab. Keep away, keep away, away!” 


sting, 


I kept my eves on the window where 
the light glimmered. Cautiously a cur- 
tain was drawn. I stood well back in 
my window so that I might not be seen. 
At last the curtain was drawn fully 
aside, and in the old costume of yellow 
and black the dancer of the Café des 
Ambassadeurs, the child of La Tar- 
ragone, stood in the window of the Pal- 
azzo Arragati! 

I staved well back in my window, not 
caring for who sang the 
chanson of the Boulevards. lor some 
moments she there, looking up 
and down ihe canal. There 
nervousness, no shrinking in her glance, 
only the look which the placid nun gives 
the world from out her coif. 

When the hour came in which the 
civilized world arises and takes its cup 
of coffee and rolls, I called Beppo from 
his slumbering place under the arch of 


her to see 


stood 


was no 


the bridge. My mission was to the 
Palazzo of St. Mark's. Happen what 
might, I was going to find some one 
who knew the yvoung Marchesa di Ar- 


ragati. If she was the Wasp, well and 
good, for | remembered the marchion- 
ess’ coronet that sealed the letter I had 
had in Paris. If she were not the young 
marchesa, but a member of her house- 
hold, just as well. 
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Yellow and black, yellow and _ black, 
the Wasp has stung! 

Not one of the Venetian men I knew 
could give me any advice as how to meet 
the daughter of the Arragati. I finally 
despaired and turned the nose of my 
gondola out to sea. 

\ sudden swish of oars and another 
gondola drew up by Beppo’s. 

“Bueno giorno, Comte Amursky!” 
cried a sweet, shrill voice. 

1 was startled from my fancies to be- 
hold the regular, petite features and 
of Madame Venosta, 


i Alfiera-Tuscane. 





Duchessa « 

“Dreaming?” she queried. 

“Of vou, madame,” I answered. 

“Then vou can clamber over into my 
gondola, send Beppo off with a handful 
of lire, and go with me to the Church of 
San Pedro di Martire, at Murnano, 
where I must make the Wavy of the 
Cross as a penance for eating meat last 
lridav.” 

“Nothing would be more charming,” 
I answered, and lightly passed from one 
gondola to the other. 

“What a big clumsy vou are!” she 
said, and drew her crisp skirts closer, 
as though they would be contaminated 
by my touch. 

I laughed. Madame Venosta’s way 
of flattering was to belittle. When sh« 
made fun of you or ridiculed you, you 
could know she admired you. When she 
praised vou, it was time to beware, for 
Madame Venosta praised only those 
whom she hated. 

I did not answer her at all, and com 
menced humming under my breath. It 
was the old song of the Wasp’s Dance. 
Hardly had I started the inspiring re 
in when Madame Venosta clapped 
lands to her ears. 

“Stop!” she cried; “I don’t like it.” 
“And whv 2?” I aske 


“Beeause it’s the thing which my 











cousin, Teresita, plays over and ovei 
again. 

“T didn’t know you had a cousin Ter 
esita,” I answered. 

Madame Venosta smiled. It was a 
queer, knowing, worldy little smile. 

“Lots of things you don’t know,” she 
answered, gayly. 
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“But may [ ask as to the identity of 
Cousin Teresita 7” 

“Certainly, she is the young March- 
esa——"”’ 

“Arragati,” I finished for her. 

“You immense fraud!” she laughed. 
“You know about her all the time, and 
just wanted me to tell you.” 

“How did you guess?” I asked. 

It was some time later in the day, 
when the gondola was swinging back 
over the waters to Venice, glorified by 
the setting sun, that I leaned over to 
\ladame Venosta. 

“You owe me a dinner,” I said. 

Madame Venosta smiled. 

“But [ don’t guarantee t 
esita at it,” she answered. 

“Either that, or I shall keep the em- 
broidered cope which you want me to 
give to the old priest who labors 
among the poor.” 

“Then I fear I must give in,” she an- 
swered, “for on no account shall Father 
Filippo go without his cope.” 


have Ter- 


The Wasp had been Countess of 
Amursky a month before she told me 
why she had danced, for | would never 
have asked her. 

“My father, the last of the Arragati,” 
she said, “was a bad man. When I was 
a child I was kept in the Ursuline Con- 
vent at Paris, for my mother died when 
I was one or two years old. But after a 
while my father met La Tarragone, 
and, well—they were not married, you 
know. So my father took me from the 
convent, and La Tarragone was mother 
to me. She taught me to dance, but 
never whispered a thought of evil to me. 
When my father died, La Tarragone 
was left without money. Then she said 
to me that I must support her, since my 
father left no money for that purpose. 
So I danced in public. And you saw me, 
and I saw you.” It was the first time I 
knew that. ‘Then you didn’t come any 


more, and I wrote Madame Venosta, 
whose address I found in my father’s 
old desk. She brought me to Venice, 
and I lived quietly in the old palazzo, 
until you came after me.” 

Yellow and black, the Wasp had 


_) 
stung! 












A CASE OF VERTIGO 


Translated from the French of Henri Lavedan 


T was not the first time that the cap- 
tive balloon at the Trocadero had at- 
tracted and held the gaze of charm- 

ing Madame du Challay. Since the day 
when it first appeared against the sky, 
like an enormous exclamation point, 
she had often studied it, her sweet little 
blonde head poised backward, her child- 
like eyes devouring it, with that expres- 
sion of fear and longing peculiar to 
babies, that covet things beyond the 
reach of their tiny hands: The swallow 
of the belfry, the silver moon—so like 
a Japanese lantern—the golden stars, 
that glitter like decorations. 

She could see the monster balloon 
from the windows of her room, that 
looked out on the Avenue Marceau, and 
she had come to consider it as part of 
the view to be had from the third story, 
where she lived with her husband, 
Monsieur du Challay. She could not 
raise her curtain or lean at her balcony 
without seeing that gray globe, shining 
in the sunlight, rising, descending and 
going up again, every quarter of the 
hour, with slow, steady, indefatigable 
punctuality. The regular rise and de- 
scent gradually filled her with the de- 
sire to go up in the balloon, and to see, 
up there in the blue, what was to be seen 
twenty-four times higher than 
cony. 

She told her wish to her husband. 

“What an idea, my darling!” he ex- 


claimed. “Why, you can go up in the 
balloon to-morrow, if you like.” 
But many to-morrows had come and 


gone, and nothing more had been said 
on the subject. 

Of course, Madame du Challay might 
have renewed her request; but one of 
her principles was never to insist, never 





to repeat a thing once said. Once her 
husband failed to do what she asked at 
the first impulse, it was left to her to do 
it herself on the second. As she was a 
highly honest woman, desiring only 
what was permissible, she felt that all 
her caprices ought to be satisfied. 

So she said to herself, a little while 
after her husband made the promise he 
did not keep: 

“Very well. One of these days I'll 
go up in the balloon all by myself.” 

This resolve once made and empha- 
sized with a little toss of her willful 
head, the young wife was almost as well 
pleased as if the deed had been done. 
Hers was one of those natures of a cu- 
riosity quite electrical, thirsting for the 
new sensation, exhausting impressions 
by anticipation, executing an idea al- 
most in the conception of it. 

Nevertheless, keen as had been this 
morbid desire to go up in the balloon, 
on several occasions, it had never beset 
Madame du Challay so strongly as on a 
certain Sunday evening when she was 
coming home at about six o’clock. She 
had spent the afternoon at the piano, 
playing parts of “Parsifel,” with one 
of her friends in the neighborhood. 

Just as she was entering the Avenue 
Kléber, saw the aerial monster, 
floating at the end of its cable, only a 
few steps away from her. 

It seemed to signal to her: 
is the time! Now, or never!” 

Her mind was made up on the in- 
stant: and Titurel and the Knights of 
the Grail were forgotten. 


She crossed the avenue, 


she 
| 


) 


“Now 


paid the ad- 
mission fee of a and walked 
along a narrow, shaded alley, that ended 
in a wide, round space. This was the 


tranc, 
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place! Without delay, she bought a 
ticket for the next trip. Then, having 
put her little purse, that seemed to be 
made of knitted gold, into her pocket, 
she sat on one of the garden benches 
among the other waiting passengers. 
Her attitude had an air of posed in- 
trepidity, as becomes a lone woman 
performing an act of independence in 
the face of the world. 

Some of the people stared at her; but 
this did not offend her. Rather, she 
held their curiosity in the light of a com- 
pliment. There were not many people 
in the place. A dozen sight-seers sat at 
tables in the terrace of a café, which was 
empty, where the. waiters 
yawned, their noses in the air. On 
the right were several booths, in which 
long-haired fakirs, dressed in garish 
silks, were selling balloon souvenirs. 
Human nature vulgarizes even memory 
with pinchbeck. In the background 
stood the stationary engine, swallowing 
and vomiting from morning till night 
the four hundred and eighty metres 
of cable wrapped around two drums. 
Finally, a few paces removed from the 
deserted café was a tent, underneath 
which a bored orchestra played spirit 
lessly the famous “Indian March,” 
thanks to which the name of Sellenik 
cannot be forgotten. 


almost 


The balloon was coming down. As 
it approached, its bulk seemed to in- 
In a moment, it was caught in 
midair by the crew of attendants and 
anchored to the ground. 

The passengers stepped out uncer- 
tainly, and withdrew in a haste ill-con- 
cealed by their self-respect. Meanwhile, 
the dropsical, buoyant monster balanced 
itself with elephantine grace from right 
to left. It seemed to be ill at 
terra and impatient to 
aloft once more. 

Madame du 
walked resolutely 


crease. 


ease on 
firma, mount 
Challav stood up 


along the 


a on 


and 
trembling 
gangplank, and it was not without a 
sharp, but still agreeable, emotion, that 
she felt the floor of the cag 
ickle under her feet. In spite of tl 
carpet spread on the floor of the cage, 
it was impossible to escape 


Osi r e 





e 


the im- 
mediate sensation of being on a very 
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frail footing. The whole airy edifice 
oscillated, and its slow, wavy motion 
seemed to the young woman like the 
breathing of the vast mammoth, that 
was about to bear her into space, like a 
Pegasus, but a Pegasus, alas! lacking 
the inspired mane, the beautiful neck 
of mythology, the clangorous wings of 
gold. 

Five people had followed Madame 
du Challay into the cage: A family of 
Spaniards, father, mother and child—a 
little girl of six years; an Englishman, 
and a subaltern of the marine infantry. 

The two aeronauts, one young, one old, 
had gotten into the cage, and the start- 
ing signal was just about to be given, 
when a gentleman hurried forward, his 
ticket in hand. He jumped aboard, 
even as they drew the gangplank away. 
Quite by accident, Madame du Challay 
cast a glance toward the newcomer, 
and she could not restrain a little excla- 
mation. of surprise and vexation as she 
recognized in him Baron Paul Man- 
toux. 

The relatively insignificant annoyance 
at being seen alone in such a place by a 
friend of her husband’s was intensified 
by a deeper feeling. During almost 
eight months—and not so long ago, 
either—Mantoux had paid her assid- 
uous, perilous court. Tired of repelling 
him, and determined in her honesty, 
she had finally given him an abrupt 
farewell. Her words had been unmis- 
takably severe; so severe, that, in re- 
calling them on occasion, she had almost 
regretted her emphasis, while remain- 
ing steadfast to her meaning. She felt, 


also, a decided embarrassment in meet- 


ing her ancient enemy now. How could 
she refuse to receive him as a friend, 
in view of the place and circumstances? 


turned her head away, hoping 
she had not been recognized, and 
trusting that the young baron would be 
too absorbed in the ascension to ob- 

her. On the other hand, as he 
was only about three paces away from 
her, he managed, in a few moments, to 
catch her eve, and bowed to her with 
irreproachable 


She 


that 


serve 


grace. 


The evil was done. Madame du 
Challay returned his bow politely, but 


| 
i 
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not too graciously. Then judging the 
n-atter ended, she gave her entire atten- 
tion to the prodigious spectacle unfold- 
ing beneath her feet. 

Already, a rare view was to be had 
from the balloon, and although it had 
not risen more than one hundred and ten 
netres, it seemed to Madame du Challay 
that they were sailing at an immeasur- 
able height. She gripped one of the 
steel cables with her hands as_ they 
soared into the luminous void, beneath 
which glittering Paris drew farther and 
farther away—a toy Paris, with thou- 
sands of pasteboard houses, a patch of 
parsley here and there to represent the 


Bois de Boulogne and the Tuileries, and 
a narrow ribbon of lead-colored paper 


to make the Seine. 

On all sides, wondering eyes stared, 
unimpeded, to far and strange horizons, 
that were lost in the mists of the de- 
scending sun. Directly opposite, the 
Kiffel Tower sank gradually the 
earth, according to the rise of the bal- 
loon. Soon the tower's third platform, 
its great pride, was passed. Then they 
10se above the top of it; and after this 
cape of steel had been playfully doubled, 
those in the balloon saw the proud tower 
stunted underneath them to the propor- 
tions of an andiron. Yes, indeed, in 
order to see the great Eiffel Tower, it 
was necessary now to lower one’s gaze. 
A light breeze, rather a breath than a 
breeze, now and then caressed the faces 
of the passengers, and rocked the ship 
of space that tugged at its anchoring 
cable. glance followed the 
stretch of cable from the middle of the 
cege far down to the earth, and not 
without a sense of disquietude. 

Madame du Challay said nothing, 
thought of nothing. She had the feel 
ing of a universal pause; of a pause of 
her heartbeats and of her ideas; a pause 


into 


( yne’s 


in time. A startling, strange pain 
oppressed her almost to fainting. Still 
she remained standing, rigid, vet force- 
less before the sublime and the mar- 


velous in the view, absolutely a prey to 
admiration and dread. 

The people aLout her were talking as 
if in adream. The aeronauts were giv- 
ing points of information to the passen- 
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gers, in concise terms, but importantly 
and as if they had been thought out for 
the first time. 

“How high up are we?” 
one. 

“Four hundred 
was the answer. 

Gradually, Madame du Challay began 
to feel her head go round. It was not 
exactly the vertigo one feels on a bal- 
cony; but, rather, the vertigo of isola- 
tion, of immensity, of remoteness from 
everything, almost a mental vertigo. 
She was wishing they would hurry the 
balloon down, when she perceived that 
the baron had come close to her, and 
was speaking. She felt so distressed 
hat she had not the strength to make a 
eesture of dismissal. She was even in- 
capable of assuming an expression of 
the displeasure she felt. She knew that 
he was incurring new peril, but, at the 
time, she thought that this 
danger would certainly afford her a wel- 
come distraction, and she had not the 
courage to retreat. 

“You are pale, madame,” 
was saying. ‘‘Are you ill?” 

She answered no, by a pleasant nod 
of the head, and she felt that this no, 
and the manner of it, could not but 
give hope to the young man determined 
to make court to her. 

This he did, and without a moment’s 
hesitation he recalled the occasion on 
which she had been so severe with him, 
and the grief her cruelty had caused 
him. Two successive journeys, one to 
Italy, one to Sweden, hot and cold, had 
failed to calm his ardor. 

“Happily, chance has permitted that 
at this hour, in this cage— Are you 
listening ?” 

She had been listening to him de- 


spairingly. 


asked some 


and seventy-five,” 


t 
t 


same 


Mantoux 


At this moment, a voice behind her 
cried : 

“We're going down! By 
we're going down fast!” 

She noted simply that the baron had 
placed his hand on her wrist, and she 
thought: “Yes, we are going down 
fast!” 

The impression of descent had some- 
thing very painful in it. <A little while 


Je ve! but 


eg 
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ago, though she had felt herself stifling 
in the ascent, a certain nobleness marked 
her mood. Now, in the descent... . 

The baron’s voice was low, full of 
energy and fire. He seemed sure of 
himself; almost of her. The words, 
“When may I see you again?’ were 
often reiterated, while the large hand 
still held the little hand that allowed 
itself to be held. 

“We're halfway down,” said one of 
the aeronauts. “Only four minutes 
more.” 

“Only four minutes more,” the baron 
echoed to himself. 

What-he expended of eloquence and 
persuasion in the remaining four min 
utes, in order to secure the promise of 
another meeting, only those may judge, 
if there are such, who have found them- 
selves in the presence of the woman 
they loved, several hundred metres in 
the air above the Avenue Kléber. 

On the other hand, Madame du Chal- 
lav’s resistance seemed at an end. When 
she got out of the cage, it was with an 
air of impudent sweetness. The baron 
conducted her to the exit gate, and look- 
ing straight into her eyes, said: “To- 
morrow.” 

“Very, well,” she answered, quietly. 


As soon as she reached her room, 
Madame du Challay locked herself in, 
as if she already felt the need of con- 
cealment. She stood, resting her arm 
on the mantelpiece, where a_ pretty 
Louis Seize clock was just striking a 
shrill half-hour. 

She looked down into her soul in 
the glass, which reflected her well-mold- 
ed, fresh features, as one studies 
one’s self in times of great grief or great 
joy. How strange the need one has to 
see one’s self face to face in laughter 
and in tears! 

She saw her whole being, physical 
and moral: Twenty-seven years of age, 
blonde, the silver blonde that is called 
“moonlight,” with her maiden eyes of 
tender, bluish gray; her long, proud 
throat, her sloping shoulders; her 
rounded, unshrinking figure. Likewise, 
she passed in review the qualities she 
knew she possessed. As she contem- 
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plated herself thus, not without pardon- 
able pride, the pride of a beautiful, good 
woman who has withstood tempta- 
tion—a sudden revolt, a lash of the 
whip of her blood and race, brought her 
to her senses. She had played and lost 
all that she called herself ; and the accus- 
ing mirror seemed almost to tell her 
that she was already fallen. 

But there was still time to retreat! 
How had she ever consented to hear 
the baron to the end? To agree to meet 
him? For she had agreed: “To-mor- 
row afternoon, at half-past two, at the 
Louvre, the Assyrian Museum, in front 
of the bas-reliefs of the Palace of Kor- 
sabad.” 

She had given her word. Well, she 
would keep it. And there would be 
more clandestine meetings, until, one 
day, when the break would come, and 
she would reclaim the letters she could 
never forgive herself for having writ- 
ten! 

But, no; she could not do this. She 
really loved René, her husband—no, 
not even if she had had a case of verti- 
go! 

Just then the bell rang. She heard a 
man’s steps approaching. She ran to 
open the door, flung it wide and threw 
herself into the arms of Monsieur du 
Challay so violently that he was quite 
astonished. He was not used to such a 
welcome. 

He was about to ask her the meaning 
of this outburst of emotion, but she did 
not give him time. In a few words of 
delightful candor, she told him the 
whole story. 

He smiled, did not scold her, took 
the whole matter very adroitly and with 
good nature. 

But she was the more perturbed, and 
said: 

“Why, I promised to go to Korsa- 
bad, my dear. I ought to go.” 

“Oh, it’s too far away,” returned 
Monsieur du Challay, closing her little 
mouth with a kiss. 

“Then you really forgive me?” 

“Not yet. In an hour or so,” he re- 
plied. 


The next morning Madame du Chal- 
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lay was reading the newspaper, when 
among her letters she noticed one ad- 
dressed in an unfamiliar hand. She 
trembled. 

Her husband, observing her embar- 
rassment, asked her to give the letter 
to him. 

She did so, with the best of grace, 
although not without a certain dread. 

He tore the envelope open and read 
the letter, while his wife scrutinized 
his features avidly. 


“MapAm:—As I am too much of a man 
to profit of a concession that was accorded 
to the vertigo rather than to me; and am 
mindful of your former rigor and cruelty, 

prefer to release you from your promise 
of yesterday. 

“Will you please accept the assurance of 
my respect. MANTOUxX.” 
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Du Challay refolded the letter, trying 
to hide a smile. 

His wife leaned over him, asking: 

“What does it say? Nothing serious, 
[ hope.” 

Du Challay was thinking that women, 
even the dearest of them, the very best- 
intentioned, are strange little beings, 
that one can never sufficiently defend 
against themselves. 

But he answered her in the most nat- 
ural tone, as he laid the letter aside: 

“Nothing at all, dear. He says he 
adores you, and that he'll be at the place 
on the minute.” 

“Then he’ll wait good and long,” she 
cried, and laughed with a kind of fierce 
joy, as she threw her arms around her 
husband’s neck. 


ie 


THE OPPORTUNIST 


HIE morning largesse of the sun 
Gleams not so fair, gleams not so fair 
As thy gold tresses, little one— 


As thy dear hair 


Thou hast bestowed t 


his wealth on me3 


I miser what I would not spend— 


Count the brave hoa 


And cannot en 


rd exultingly, 


Thou sayest Age, with blighting touch, 
Will frost this gold, so dear to me— 


Depre« ciate by very 


My currenc\ 


Then, Age, come on. 
Mvy treasure for 
lll make the best of it—and turn 


Bimetallist. 





much 


T will not spurn 


vour threatening tryst. 
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BANNISTER MERWIN. 
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SOME ALARMS 





By Marvin Dana 


PPLETON entered the smoking- 

room hurriedly. “I hope you fel- 

lows will excuse me,” he said, “if 
I leave you to take care of yourselves 
the best part of to-morrow.” 

“Why, nothing wrong, I hope?” 

“Oh, no; but Peck tells me that bears 
have been seen again in the range, and 
he thinks that we might possibly get a 
shot at one if we were to go over.” 

“By Jove! that would be 
Bears, eh?” 

Appleton laughed. “I’m afraid it’s 
a far chance that we find anything,” 
he replied. “I’m sorry that I can’t invite 
the rest of you to join me, but we have 
to go in snowshoes, and, as none of you 
understand them, I must be inhospitable 
and go without you.” 

“And will there be any danger ?” 
by questioned. 

“Hardly,” Appleton answered. “Ver- 
mont bears are not very fierce. But you 
will pardon me? I think I will go up 
now, so as to turn in early. I promised 
Peck to be ready for the start at six in 
the morning.” 

“Bears, or no bears, that’s deuced 
brave of you!” laughed Lenby. ‘Good 
heavens! six o’clock in December!” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” Appleton re- 
turned ; “and we'll need a long day of it, 
if we are to find a bear in these moun- 
tains.” He turned, somewhat constrain- 
edly, to another member of the party. 

“Jim,” he said, “will you explain to 
Miss Wilcox, and give her my excuses? 
You see,” he added, hurriedly, “‘Peck 
only spoke about the trip this evening, 
after she had retired, and I shall have 
no chance to see her—if you will be so 
good.” 

“Yes, certainly,’ said Hendricks, the 


sport. 


Len- 





man addressed. 
a bearskin rug?” 

“Tf you do,” Lenby interrupted, “it 
will be up to you to provide it.” 

Appleton smiled, and turned toward 
the door. 

“Well, good-night,” he said ; “it’s only 
ten, but I’ll get to bed so as to put in al- 
most eight hours’ sleep. Tl set my 
alarm clock for half-past five. I am to 
meet Peck at the lodge at six.” 

“Good-night,” said the others, “and 
success!” 

After the departure of their host, the 
four men left in the smoking-room sat 
smoking and chatting inconsequentially 
until, of a sudden, Hendricks sprang to 
his feet. 

“Gad, I’ve an idea!” he cried; “a 
practical joke, new, unheard of, timely!” 
and he chuckled. 

“On Appleton?” Lenby questioned. 

“On Appleton, of course,” Hendricks 
answered. “He’s the only one of us 
not here.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” remarked Ben- 
ton, the youngest of the party; “I don’t 
think much of practical jokes. When I 
was a freshman in college, the sopho- 
mores hung me in a cistern one winter’s 
night. I was sick in bed for a month 
afterward, and the word cistern gives 
me a chill even now.” 

“Pooh! that’s different,” Hendricks 
exclaimed. ‘Such things are not prac- 
tical jokes, they are mere childish bru- 
talities. But this idea of mine has humor 
in it, and it’s perfectly harmless—in- 
deed, it’s so harmless that it can have 
no possible effect, except to make every- 
body laugh. It’s a real joke,” he added, 
with enthusiasm. 

“Well, I’m willing to hear it,’ Lenby 


“Shall I promise her 
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declared. “Go ahead, Jim, and unbur- 
den yourself.” 


Thus encouraged, Hendricks  ex- 
plained: “You see, it’s like this: Here 


it is in December; at five o'clock in the 
morning it will be as dark as midnight. 
Now, Appleton went to bed half an hour 
ago: by this time he is sound asleep, 
for he is healthy, and has no crimes of 
much account on his conscience.” 

“IT don’t know: he’s a lawyer,” Lenby 
objected. 

“Well, then, no conscience, if you pre- 


fer it that way,” Hendricks said. ‘“Any- 
how, he’s a good sleeper. | know, be- 
cause I’ve chummed with him. He has 


set his alarm clock to go off at five-thir- 
tv. One of us will slip up and get the 
clock, bring it down and change the 
alarm, so that it will go off within a few 
inutes. It will wake Appleton up, and 
the chances are one hundred to one that 
he will dress and start out, with his gun 
znd snowshoes, for bears—six hours 
before the time set! We'll turn out the 
light here and listen. Then, when he 
goes down the hall, we'll follow him to 
the steps, and, when he’s well started, 
ve'll howl and jeer at him. Now, what 
do vou think of that for an idea?” 
‘“Masterly,” Lenby asserted. “I don’t 


wonder that vou are a_ successful 
author.” 
“And it's harmless, eh?” Hendricks 


said, turning to Benton. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” that youth an- 
“T think it would be jolly.” 
“IT wonder if Appleton will see the 


swered. 


humor in it,” remarked Bailey, the 
fourth member of the party. 

“You needn’t worry about that,” 
lenby declared; “Appleton enjoys a 
joke, even when it’s on himself. But, ] 


say, who'll steal the clock? You're the 
voungest,” he added, turning to Benton. 

“But, really,” that youth objected, “I 
hardly know Appleton well enough. 
Now, you or Hendricks em 

“Oh, yes, I'll go,” Hendricks said. 
“Just you fellows wait,” and he left the 
room. 


~ 





The party, which Appleton had as- 
sembled at his country home in the Ver- 
nont mountains, in addition to the men 
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in the smoking-room, included Miss 
Wilcox and Miss Barney, an aunt of 
Appleton’s, who acted as chaperon. 
\liss Barney was betrothed to Lenby, 
but Miss Wilcox was, as yet, unpledged 
to any man, though many had sought 
to win her favor. Among her suitors, 
the two most conspicuous were Apple- 
ton and Hendricks. Neither had yet 
ventured to put his fortune to the test, 
and there was little reason for either to 
believe himself preferred. Miss Wil- 
cox received the attentions of each with 
impartial grace and persistent coquetry. 
No hint escaped her by which one might 
gauge the choice of her heart. Indeed, 
it may be doubted if, thus far, she had 
reached even a secret decision in the 
matter of her love. 

Such hesitation was not remarkable, 
inasmuch as the two men, though of 
contrasting types, were both equally 
gentlemanly and of equal degrees of in- 
telligence. Appleton, the possessor of 
a large inherited fortune, had, after 
the completion of his studies, given some 
vears to travel, then had settled down to 
the practice of law, and already, after 
five years, had won for himself an en- 
viable reputation as one of the foremost 
counsel in New York City. His love 
for Miss Wilcox had come in his matur- 
‘ty, and it was a masterful passion. He 
knew that, should he fail to win her, 
that catastrophe might not interrupt his 
career, but it must destroy his happi- 
ness. Hendricks, also, was the possessor 
of a considerable fortune and a brilliant 
nund. is versatility found its expres- 
sion in writing, by which he had won a 
reputation, and his works gave promise 
of increasing worth. He, too, had 
vielded to the attractions of Miss Wil- 
cox, whose beauty and wit and worth 
had aroused in him the first great love 
of his life. 

It was characteristic of Appleton that, 
in making up his house party, he had in- 
cluded among’ his this man, 
whom he knew to be his most formid- 
able rival. 


guests 


the 
whirl and clatter of the alarm still ring- 
ing in his ears. 


Appleton awoke with a start, 
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“Lord, it doesn’t seem as if I’d slept 
an hour,” he muttered, and groaned as 
he forced his lethargic body to a sitting 
position. 

Dull with sleep, he got out of bed, 
struck a match and lighted a candle. 
Still grumbling against the drowsiness 
that held him in its thrall, he made ready 
for his bath. The cold water sooncset 
him wideawake, and the remainder of 
his toilette was speedily accomplished. 
A glance at the clock showed that it 
still lacked five minutes of six. 

Appleton opened his bedroom door, 
and stepped softly into the corridor. “I 
must go very quietly,” he thought, “so 
as not to disturb my guests. It’s bad 
enough to leave them for half a day o1 
more, without adding to the rudeness 
by waking them up at six in the morn- 
ing.” 

So, with the utmost care, he passed 
down the corridor, until he came to the 
servants’ staircase. He descended by 
this, which brought him to a small room 
back of the dining-room, where he kept 
his guns, hunting crops and various im 
plements of sport. There he gathered 
up his gun, cartridges, and snowshoes, 


and then continued down the passage 
until he reached a small door that 
opened at the back of the house. This 


he unbolted, softly as ever, and stepped 
out into the clear space that surrounded 
the house. 

Somewhat to his surprise, he found 
that it was snowing heavily. He shut 
the door behind him and walked fo1 
ward around the house to the front, 
and on down a walk that led to the 
lodge. As he went, he wondered whether 
or not it would be wise to undertake tlh 
expedition if the storm should continu 
The snow filled the air with its driving 
crystalline mist, but Appleton noticed 
that it was soft and clinging, damp wit] 
the threat of rain. He found, too, that a 
warm wind came up sharply from th 
south. 

Appleton paused a hundred yards 
from the house to consider the situa- 
tion. For three days the snow had fallen 
almost constantly, until nearly five feet 
lay on the level, while in the hollows and 
wherever the wind could aid the accu- 
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mulation, huge masses were heaped. 
But the depth of the snow, great as it 
was, mattered little when snowshoes 
were used; only, these signs of possible 
rain might mean discomfort greater 
than the trip was worth, and even some 
difficulty in crossing certain streams that 
cut across the proposed route. 

Perhaps it was a whisper of spring- 
time in the wind that provoked him to 
sudden thought of the girl he loved, or 
perhaps, and more probably, it was a 
ray of light that stole from the casement 
in the left wing of the house before him. 

“T wonder why she has a light,” he 
murmured. “I hope I didn't disturb 
her, sneaking down the passage.” 


But he dismissed this idea as improb- 
able, for not only had he gone very 
stealthily, but, in addition, the room 
occupied by Miss Wilcox took up the 


whole of the upper story of the small 
wing built on the left of the original 
mansion, and it was on the opposite side 
from the corridor through which he 
had passed. His aunt occupied the cham 
ber adjoining in the main body of the 
house, and beyond this was the room of 
Miss Barney. 

Appleton’s thoughts, swayed by love, 
began to regard as a certainty the im- 
possibility of the proposed expedition. 
It now seemed to him the height of 
discourtesy to leave thus for the best 
part of a day his guests and her whom, 
perhaps, he might even that very morn- 
ing 

But he checked the eager impulses of 
his heart and turned away. At least, he 
ineet Peck at the lodge, whether 
wr not the trip should be postponed. 

\t the first step, he stopped abruptly. 
arrested by a curious, soft gush of sound 
that suddenly smote his ears. 

Appleton with quick, alert 
‘uriosity. lor a moment, surprise .was 
his only emotion. The sound conveyed 
no definite meaning. It strange, 
unintelligible, with no clew to its inter 
pretation; then, in an instant, by the 
swift meeting of memory and reason 
within his intelligence, he understood. 

Just beyond the lodge, the slope of 
the mountain rose abruptly to the sum- 
mit, one thousand feet above. 
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distance a thick wood covered the ridge, 
and this extended down the valley for a 
long way. The place where the house 
stood, together with its lawn, was a 
clearing made in this strip of forest. 
But a little to the right of this moun- 
tain slope the range had been broken off 
sheer, so that it towered in a vertical 
cliff of half a thousand feet. Above 
this, to the left beyond the tree line, 
and reaching to the top of the mountain, 
the naked rock ran in a steep angle. 
The sound that came to Appleton’s ears 
was that of the soft-sliding snow upon 
the mountain’s roof. 

Appleton listened with eager and anx- 
ious interest. It was a new experience 
to him, this avalanche in the moun- 
tains where he made his summer home. 
During two years in the wilderness of 
the Northwest, he had known much of 
winter’s rigors. He had even had some 
experience of a snowslide in the Rock- 
ies—so much, indeed, that he had re- 
garded, almost with contempt, the 
rather meager snowfalls in the Green 
Mountains, on those rare occasions 
when he had visited his place during 
the cold season. Thus the considerable 
storm of the last few days had some- 
what astonished him, and now this im- 
pression was increased by the audible 
warning of the movement above. 

Slowly, insistently, subtly, the swish 
of the sliding snow vibrated about him. 
The air was filled with the strange, 
slow prophecy of the coming avalanche. 


“Really, this is rather amusing,” Ap- 
pleton thought; and laughed. ‘An av- 


alanche in one’s dooryard !” 

And the description was almost true. 
On the left, the snowslide must early be 
checked by the forest that opposed a 
sturdy barrier. To his right, only a few 
paces distant, rose the vertical wall of 
the precipice, and there was nothing to 
impede the downrush of the snow from 
the very crest of the mountain to the 
verge of the fall. How the great mass 
of flakes, tons and tons of welded 
feathers, would plunge from the brow 
of the cliff to that clear drop of five hun- 
dred feet! And the myriad flakes would 
carry in their flight the pebbles and 
broken rocks and huge bowlders of the 
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mountainside, their crash and roar muf- 
fled in the snowy folds; while the av- 
alanche, darted from the top of the prec- 
ipice, must fall at his very feet; ves, 
truly an avalanche in one’s doorvard! 
Appleton smiled again. 

But, even as he smiled, a realization 
of what this might mean aroused him 
to sudden fear, for the left wing of the 
house jutted out so far as almost to be in 
peril from the avalanche. It was, in- 
deed, hardly possible that the momen- 
tum of the snow could throw the mass 
so far from the precipice’s foot; still, 
there was a chance, remote, yet real. 

The snow, hurled from such a height, 
might overwhelm this slight modern 
structure; the stones carried in the fall 
might even threaten a catastrophe to 
those within. 

Those within! She, Isabel, was there, 
alone in that wing where danger men- 
aced! The roar of the avalanche 
sounded louder in Appleton’s ears, grew 
and clamored with the dire prophecy of 
peril. He dropped his snowshoes and 
gun, and ran torward the house. 


The same sound that sent Appleton 
flying on the wings of fear startled the 
men, who, sitting in the darkened smok- 
ing-room, were still fruitlessly waiting 
to hear their host passing through the 
main hall. Once their attention was 
called to the curious noise, they listened 
eagerly, speculating as to what this 
might be. Then the increasing roar 
filled them with a vague alarm, that 
grew moment by moment, until, at last, 
they sprang to their feet, though yet un- 
decided whence to the cause of 
their fright, or whether to flee for 
safety. As they stood uncertain, the 
din swelled vastly, and at the same in- 
stant there came a crash, as of thunder, 
in their very ears, while the house 
rocked on its foundations. The men 
rushed out into the hall. 

Lenby struck a match and lighted a 
candle. By its feeble glimmer they were 
able to make out that the walls of the 
house were still standing, though in one 
place there lay on the floor a great mass 
of plastering, which the shock had 
driven from the ceiling. Shrieks from 
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above called them upstairs, where they 
found the duenna in hysterics in the cor- 
ridor, attended feebly by a terror- 
stricken maid. A little distance beyond 
stood Appleton, and within his arms 
was Miss Wilcox, her hands joined 
about his neck, her face upturned, her 
eyes looking straight into his, and in 
their expression was a glory of mingled 
joy and love. 

Appleton turned to the men, but he 
still held the girl within his embrace. 

“IT must apologize for the noise,” he 
said, happily; “but, really, it was only a 
snowslide. The damage is hardly worth 
mentioning, but the gain He 
paused and looked down into the face 
on his breast, into which now surged a 
flood of rose. Once more he spoke to 
the men. 

“A few bowlders have made hash of 
the wing; but, luckily,” and a new se- 
riousness crept into his voice, ‘either my 
clock or I went mad, so that I was out- 
side, thinking it was morning, and 
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heard the avalanche in time to get Miss 
Wilcox out of the wing before the 
smash came.” 

He whispered a word to the girl and 
then continued: “As this is an informal 
occasion, you will permit me to state, 
informally, that Miss Wilcox has done 
me the honor to accept my proposal of 
marriage.” 

The congratulations were eager and 
sincere, though Hendricks’ face was 
white. 

Lenby, in a few words, told the story 
of the practical joke. 

“And you are not angry with me for 
my foolery?” said Hendricks to Ap- 
pleton, with a lightness that masked his 
pain. 

“We will bless you for it, always,” 
the other answered. 

“You see,” Lenby remarked, confi- 
dentially, to Benton, “by monkeying 
with the clock, Hendricks involuntarily 
saved the girl, and—and lost her.” 

“So he did,” agreed Benton. 





STILL THERE IS STRENGTH 


TILL there is strength. 
Still life holds a golden prize. 


Still the old lure 


Endures, of the lips and eyes. 


Still the sea calls, 


And still (though fate holds me) 


Adventures rise, 


And, laughing, go to the sea. 


In the far ports 


The good ships ride to-day. 


On the long reefs 


The green seas break in spray. 


The palms, and the sea! 

The chapel bell, and the night! 
Still life holds its prize, 

Though I be out of the fight. 


THEODORE ROBERTS. 
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IN LOVE 


AGES OF LOVE 


By Dorothy Dix 


O the social philosopher, the phe 
rt nomenon of love is much more in 
teresting in a man than it is in a 
woman, because it is rarer, and ac 
companied by seismic disturbances that 
she does not show. When a man falls 
in love, the miracle of the universe has 
happened to him, and he goes about 
calling the attention of his friends to 
the wonder; but a woman in love 
merely feels that she has gotten her 
just deserts, and that the matter isn’t 
worth mentioning. The expected has 
happened to her. To him, the un- 
expected has taken place, for every man 
secretly believes that he will be able to 
escape death and matrimony, and when 
he finds that Cupid’s arrow, instead of 
laying him low, has exalted him to the 
seventh heaven, he gets out a brass 
band and celebrates the surprise party. 
Another piquant point of difference 
is that with man love is an intermittent 
fever, while with woman it is a 
chronic complaint. His affection is a 
series of episodes; hers, a continuous 
performance. IT'rom the cradle to the 
grave, a woman is always in love, 
either with some man, or an ideal her 
fancy has invented; but a man is only 
subject to occasional attacks of the ten- 
der passion. His love is concrete, and 
must have some particular woman to 
inspire it, but hers is abstract, and will 
festoon itself about anything handy. 
It was Eve’s flirtation, and not Adam’s, 
that got us into trouble. 
Moreover, a man’s heart is practically 
a terra incognita, while a woman’s heart 
is a beaten highroad, where every novel- 
ist and poet has erected a guidepost to 


show us the way. This is because while 
men have done all of the love-making, 
they have also done most of the writ- 
ing; and men never tell on each other, 
while a woman always blabs secrets. 

Love, of course, affects different men 
in different ways. There are men of 
feminine natures, who have a woman's 
fatal facility for loving, and who are 
never happy unless their hearts are 
dangling from some woman's chate- 
laine. There are other men, of clam- 
like temperament, who never love any- 
body but themselves; but, generally 
speaking, there are seven distinct pe- 
riods of love in the life of the average 
man. 

It is deeply and touchingly signifi- 
cant of the uplifting influence of wom- 
an over man, that the first heart-throb 
of a boy is always accompanied by 
ablutionary symptoms. The earliest in- 
dication that a masculine creature gives 
of susceptibility to the fair sex is when 
he first voluntarily washes behind his 
ears. Up to that time, his morning 
bath, except upon compulsion, has only 
described a small circle taking in his 
eyes, a segment of his cheeks and _ his 
chin. <A thorough scrubbing he has 
regarded as one of the tortures of the 
Inquisition; combing his hair he has 
looked upon as a foolish waste of time, 
that might have been spent on tops and 
marbles; while brushing his clothes and 
shoes has seemed a contemptible truc- 
kling to the effete customs of society, 
that was unworthy an intelligent human 
being. 

Suddenly all this is changed. Some 
morning the boy appears abnormally 
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clean. He develops a mania for scented 
soap. His ears are beyond reproach, 
and if he has the making of a lover in 
him, he begins to manicure his nails. 
lle becomes critical about collars and 
neckties. His family say: ‘How Tom- 
iy is improving!” and his mother con- 
cratulates herself that her lectures are 
bearing fruit at last. 

In reality, it is the first premonition 
of love—vague, inarticulate, intangible, 
but unmistakable. No man ever realizes 
his defects until he sees them reflected 
in feminine eves. Men do not dress up 
for each other. But for woman's 
opinion, they would still be going about 
in comfort and the aboriginal blanket. 
rhe silk hat and dress coat are a daily 
offering on her shrine; and Tommy’ 
newly awakened desire to fix up is 
simply his first consciousness of wom 
an. He does not understand its por 
tentousness, and he may still outwardly 
scorn little girls, but for him the die has 
Phe disturbing and compel 
ling influence of woman has entered into 
his life. 

The second age of love is the school- 
boy age, in which he divides the fe 
inale sex, for the first time, into two 
lasses—pretty women and ugly wom 
en. Heretofore, to the boy, woman 
kind has been merely an aggregation 
of petticoats, among which he preferred 
his mother and nurse, and sundry fat 
old ladies with capacious pockets full 
of sweets. Now, however, it begins to 
dawn upon him that there is a subtle 
distinction among woimen, and_ that 
one’s affection for them is not based 
upon lines of moral virtue, or kinship, 
or even personal advantage, but upon 
feminine looks, and that the good-look 
ers constitute a privileged caste in them- 


been cast. 


c 


elves. 

\ step farther, and he subdivides the 
pretty class into units; and among these 
units stands out some particular little 
girl with rosy cheeks, and long, black 
pigtails of hair. And when a boy has 
learned to differentiate women, he is no 
longer a boy. He has reached his ma- 
jority, 

Secretly, he is ashamed of being 
in love: for he has a contempt for girls 


as poor creatures who cannot throw 
straight, or play ball, and who are afraid 
of fishing-worms and mice. But, by and 
by, the fact permeates his consciousness 
that you can take a strange pleasure in 
the society of a person whose prowess 
you despise, especially if she has rosy 
cheeks and nice pigtails of hair. 
After he gets that far, the wisest man 
who ever made a fool of himself over 
a pretty woman can tell him no more 
of the mystery of the human heart. 
From this time the evolution of 
the lover is continuous and inevitable. 
He recants his heresies about the female 
sex, and begins to realize that a benevo- 
lent Providence instituted it, along with 
football and shinny, for the pleasure 
and amusement of mankind. Girls are 
no longer a hated excrescence on life. 
hey are an ornamental luxury. 
Furthermore, although the boy hates 
himself for his weakness, he begins 
to take a sneaking pleasure in_ their 
societv. He saves up his pennies 
that he may supply the Adored One 
with chewing-gum. He goes hungry 
that she may eat the red apple that was 
to have been his lunch; and when a 
masculine creature sacrifices his stom- 
ach to his heart, it is love’s final 
triumph. Then, one day, he takes his 
courage firmly in both hands, and de- 
fiantly sees little Miss Rosy Cheeks 
home. Cold beads of perspiration 
He is mise rable, 
vet happy. At the door he 
“Say, Sally,” he says, “don’t you tell 
anybody I brought you home.” And 
Sally answers, in perfect good faith: 


g 
“No, Tommy, I won't, ‘cause I’m just 
‘shamed as you are.” 


stand on his forehead. 


pauses. 


But for Tommy 
the Rubicon has been passed. There- 
er he is woman's. 
The third age of love is the callow 
age, in which a boy always falls in love 
with a woman old enough to be his 
mother. It is accompanied by a desire 
on his part to be thought very, very 
old, and very, very wicked. He re- 
gards any reference to his age as a 
personal insult, and hates those who 
call him by his Christian name. 

He scorns girls of his own age, and 
wonders what grown men can see in 
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their innocent faces and fresh prattle 
to interest them. He is ages beyond that 
sort of thing. True, it makes him wince 
to recall that the object of his adoration 
might have held him on her knees when 
he was so disgustingly young as to 
be a baby, and he even realizes that a 
brutal world might laugh at their dis- 
parity in years, but this is because the 
world doesn't know how awfully old 
he really is, or how blasé he feels. Af- 
ter all, it is the heart, and not years, 
that makes one’s age. 

This is rarely a happy time in a bov’s 
life, for the youth who essays to pluck 
the full-blown love is apt to 
get some nasty thorns in his fingers. 
Generally, a lad’s first passion is for 
his schoolmistress, if she is at all youth- 
ful or good-looking, and he misses his 
examinations through dreaming of 
carrying off the mathematics medal and 
presenting it to her, with his heart and 
hand. Sometimes he tells his love, and 
gets snubbed, or married, for his pains. 
But if he has the normal schoolboy shy- 
ness and awe of the teacher, he hides 
his secret and waits so long summoning 
courage to tell his love, that he gets 
over the attack, and not even his mother 
ever dreams that he has been exposed 
to the contagion. 

Often, the object of a boy’s calf-love 
is a married woman, who is good-na- 
tured enough to let him hang around 
her. He feels sure that she is unhappily 
married to a brute who cannot appre 
ciate her, and he pictures himself as 
striking a dramatic attitude, and say- 
ing: “Fly with me to some romantic 
spot, where we may live our life un- 
trammeled by the fetters of religion 
and society.” He doesn’t say it, of 
course, because you can’t ask a lady to 
fly with you on an allowance of $1.50 
a week; but at this time he sneers bit- 
terly at conventions, and says that Bo- 
hemia is the only life, and when the 
woman’s husband down from 
Saturday to Monday to the summer ho- 
tel, he many cigarettes, and 
darkly hints about woman’s treachery 
driving a man to do something desper- 
ate. 

Generally, 
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an elderly danseuse, whom the boy 
thinks he has discovered. Night after 
night he sits in the parquet watching 
her, and worshiping her from afar, 
and he spends his pocket money 
for long-stemmed roses, which go to 
her with sentimental notes hidden in 
their hearts. He believes her to be 
an innocent and unsophisticated little 
thing. He never doubts that the per- 
oxide of her hair and the abnormally 
pink roses of her cheeks are nature's 
choicest handiwork, and he hates, with a 
bitter and consuming hatred, the old 
clubman who tells him what a sensation 
she made when she came over in the 
early seventies. 

All the previous ages of love have 
been but the premonitory symptoms— 
the chills and fever, the fluttering pulse 
and hectic flush—that presaged the dis- 
ease, but this is the real thing. This is 
love, and whether it is educational or 
disastrous depends entirely upon the size 
of the boy’s pocket. It has been many 
a rich youth’s Waterloo; but to the poor 
boy it is seldom dangerous, and chief 
among the women who have helped men 
have been the mature women who said 
“no” to boys in their salad days. 

But let no one mock at calf-love. It 
is the best and purest passion of a man’s 
whole life. It is when he sacrifices to 
his ideals; when he believes that he 
hears the rustle of angels’ wings in the 
swish of every woman's garments; and 
the woman at whose feet a_ boy 
has broken the alabaster casket of his 
first love has known the sweetest in- 
cense that life can offer her. 

After a youth has undergone the 
blighting experience of having his suit 
rejected by his grandmamma, and has 
recovered from it, he enters upon the 
fourth age of love, an expansive state 
of affection, in which he is a universal 
lover, and becomes the slave of the 
petticoat. Every woman on the shady 
side of forty is a charmer. Every smile 
allures. Eyes of blue and eves of black, 
golden curls, or jetty locks, each makes 
its separate appeal to him, and he “could 
be happy with either dear charmer 
were t’other dear charmer away.” Par- 
ties and balls are his delight. Palm- 
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shaded conservatories become his /rab- 
itat. He about with his breast 
pockets bulging with sentimental let- 
ters. He has enough love-locks cut from 
the various the only wom- 
ever loved to make a hair mat- 
His heart is big enough to take 
in a whole chorus at one time, and he 
wonders if there isn’t more in Mormon- 
ism than we have ever appreciated. 

\ man at this stage is no more to Be 
blamed for talking love to every wom- 
an he meets than he is for breathing. 
He simply can’t help it. It is a phase of 
the disease, just as delirium is of fever; 
but it is a time of peril in a man’s life, 
and nothing but the utter inability to de- 
cide between Arabella and Araminta 
saves him from matrimony. 

The fifth age of love sees a man en- 
tering on the vain pursuit of an ideal. 
He has grown critical. Up to this point 
his taste has been as catholic as that of 
a child in a bakery. Everything sweet 
was toothsome. Now he looks at wom- 
en with a different eye. 

He has learned what he wants. It 
isn’t much. Merely a wife who is pretty, 
well-educated, industrious, domestic; 
who can shine abroad and cook at 
home; who possesses a tidy little for- 
tune, and is willing to adopt all his 
opinions and conform to_ his 
There was a time when all women 
pleased, but that is past. He has even 
begun to doubt the stability of his own 
fancy, and to ask himself if the charms 
that allure him to-day will fascinate him 
to-morrow. In a word, he is no longer 
a gourmand, but a gourmet, and he is 
on the still-hunt for the impossible She 
who will come up to his ideal and fire 
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his fancy at the same time. This is 
a period of absolute safety, during 


which no man was ever known to get 
married. 

The sixth age of love is a reaction 
against this, and generally comes when 
a man is about forty-five years old. He 
has passed through the preliminary 
stages of the tender passion, and has 
come out unscathed. He has abandoned 
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the search for the perfect wife. 

no longer allures, but he has 
deadly weary of living in hotels. 
have palled upon his taste. 
a nightmare. Young girls look upon 
him as a fossil. Women of his own age 
talk to him about babies and sterilized 
milk when he them. He feels 
like a nondescript animal, with no place 
in the catalogue. 

Perhaps a twinge of gout or rheuma- 
tism reminds him of approaching 
age, and makes him think longingly 
of his own fireside. It is a time when a 
man marries for a home. Materialism 
has the call over sentiment, and almost 
any domestic girl can have him for the 
taking. The first hot fire of passion 
has burned itself out in such a man’s 
heart, but there is still left a bed of 
glowing embers that may be relied on 
to give out a steady heat while life lasts, 
and she is a lucky woman who is in- 
vited to sit down beside it. 

The last age of love in a man’s life 
is the dotage. This is peculiar to 
wealthy old men, and its most pro- 
nounced symptom is a mania for pre- 
senting diamonds, and opening bottles 
for chorus girls who call him “Papa.” 
At other times in a man’s life he has 
some slight misgivings about love be- 
ing always conducted on a reciprocal 
basis; but when he reaches this age he 
throws fears to the winds. He 
knows he is loved for himself alone. 
The man at twenty-five doubts his 
power to win a woman's heart. 
The man of seventy-five is cock- 
sure that he is a charmer nothing fem- 
inine can resist. He knows the ratio 
of his fascinations has increased with 
his advancing vears, and he quarrels 
with his family, who are cruel enough 
that the débutante he leads 
to the altar may have a weather-eye on 
his will. 

The last age of love is the most dan- 
gerous of them all, and is generally fa 
tal. In fact, love is like the measles. It 
is safest and goes easiest with a man 
when he has it early in life. 
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THE ADORATION OF PHIL 


By Lady Violet Greville 


HIL CAREY lit his pipe for the 

hundredth time that day (Phil's 

pipe was always going out) 
clapped his hat on his head, and made 
room for a lady to pass oyt of his 
studio. 
distinctly good-looking—a 
man after women’s hearts—and women 
loved him. They invented all kinds of 
pretty little pretenses to come and see 
him; they wanted their pictures painted, 
or they had some wonderful suggestion 
to offer, or they even asked to be 
allowed to wash his brushes—this from 
the models and the girls in a humble po- 
sition of life. 

The asked him to their par- 
ties, and gave him the entrée to their 
opera Phil smiled to himself. 
He saw through all their manceuvers, 
but he liked to feel their environment of 
good-will. He owned a number of men 
friends, too, but the women were in the 
majority. They quarreled over him, 
bothered him, wasted his time, made 
love to him, or slaved for him. 

Phil was tolerably impartial in the 
midst of all this adoration. His fancies 
were short-lived; one week it was the 
turn of some brunette of brilliant com- 
plexion, whom he took out, talked to, 
and painted in every attitude. The next 
week, a fluffy, little golden-haired fairy 
fluttered about the dingy studio, making 
the old rafters ring with her frivolous 
laughter. Ladies in society came to 
tea, and sat rapturously listening to his 
talk; but he went on his cheery way, 
cased in indifference, nice to everybody, 
caring for nobody. Though no girl 
could claim to have heard words of love 
from him, yet every girl believed she 
was the one woman for him. The 


He was 
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boxes. 


situation grew strained when 
eceasionally some young lady began to 
care violently for Phil. Tempests awoke 
the calm waters of studio life; but after 
a plentiful flow of tears and reproaches, 
things quieted down again. 


strange 


His worshipers discussed him among 
themselves. 

‘LT wouldn't care,” said Esmée Smith, 
the brilliant soprano, “if Phil 
would only make up his mind, but I do 
hate male flirts.” 

“Yes.” answered Rosa Milford, 
whose black eves kindled passions in the 


young 


breasts of men, “he’s so abominably 
nice, and so beastly undemonstrative— 
a man’s no business to treat all women 
alike.” 

Then they whispered together, and 
threw angry glances at Jessie, whom 
they were pleased to term his latest 
Hame, the statuesque model, ox-eved and 
placid, who had posed for his Academy 
picture. 

“She's a mere nobody,” said Esmée, 
with a toss of her head, “and lives 
in some tumble-down place at Batter- 
sea.” 

“And she hasn't a decent frock to her 
back. I've never seen her in anything 
but that old black alpaca,” 

Phil went his own way, notwithstand- 
ing the strictures of the ladies, and took 
Jessie out to dinner, rendering her su- 
premely happy and the others wildly 
jealous. 

Jessie was not a brilliant companion. 
She had no Esmée 
phrased it. She knew neither the names 
of the newest actresses nor the faces of 
the pretty girls in the picture papers. 
She had read next to nothing, there was 
no room for her in the house of gayety ; 


“conversation,” as 
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and the sayings and doings of smart 
people left her cold and_ indifferent. 
Simplicity was the principal trait in her 
character; her beauty, to her, was only 
the means of living. If one had a 
straight nose and a well-shaped chin, 
one could earn one’s bread, and please 
the painters who wanted one as a model. 
Jessie enjoyed going out to dinner 
with Phil. Her face was so beautiful 
that people forgot to look at her dowdy 
alpaca, or to notice the worn kid gloves, 
with frayed fingers, that covered her 
finely modeled hands. The stuffy at- 
mosphere of the little Italian restau- 
rant, and the noisy presence of the over- 
worked waiters flitting about with im- 
possible piles of dishes, were a 
nding source of delight to her. It was 
nice to sit quiet, time being no object, 
and look at Phil opposite her, scrutiniz- 
ing the bill of fare judiciously, and or 
lering a flask of the best Chianti. The 
macaroni tasted delicious, the veal was 
tenderness itself, and the ice cream per- 
Phil smiled kindly at her. He 
showed no jealousy at the broad glances 
of admiration offered her by dark- 
browed foreigners, and never minded 
when her lips parted to show the snowy 
teeth in hearty merriment at some of 
his bow mots, at which everybody looked 
round, for he was brilliantl, 
amusing with the simple model as when 
seated in fine company at some big and 
vealthy house. He was always himself 
—gay, breezy, irresponsible and kind 
hearted, which, perhaps, explained his 
fascination for women. They admired, 
though they could not understand him; 
he irritated while he attracted, and con 
trived to combine suppers and _ parties 
with the well-bred 


ind politeness. 


never 


rect. 


just as 


society of women 
To little Jessie, who was no student of 
character, and somewhat obtuse of in- 
telligence, he appeared as a god, with 
‘very godlike quality. It did not 
her that every him, or 


prise 
that he undemonstrative to a de 


sur- 
one loved 


was 


gree that drove other girls nearly mad. 


All at 
Phil’s 


once a 


bright 


‘loud appeared on 


horizon. He began to 
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complain of headache when he worked 
at night. Sometimes a strange dimness 
came over his eyes, which ached con- 
stantly. His friends looked at each 
other. Phil ill! Phil unable to earn 
the money he had hitherto thrown about 
so carelessly ! 

He lay on the sofa, pale and inert, a 
mere ghost of his former self. 

“What would do you good is to be 
roused, and come to the seaside for the 
conceris with me,” advised Esmée, who 
was singing at various marine resorts. 

“No, no; what Phil wants is quiet,” 
interposed Rosa. “I know it; I’m 
awfully glad myself sometimes to sit 
still and do nothing——” 

“With somebody to help you,” added 
Esmee, stingingly. 

Then the opened, and Lady 
Appleby entered, with a majestic mien 
and the rustle of silk skirts. 

Phil rose quickly. 

“My dear Mr. Carey—not ill, I hope. 
How dreadful that would be!” 

“Oh, dear, no; I have only a slight 
headache.” 

“I’m so glad, for I want you to come 
to us on Thursday. Such a pleasant 
party ; that delightful Secretary of State, 
Mile. Bernina, the opera singer, who is 
so difficult to get, you know; a new 
violinist, quite a boy, but such a genius, 
and some of the prettiest girls in Lon- 
don. Come, you must promise.” 

Lady Appleby scarcely realized that 
people could have anything to do but 
come to her charming parties. 

Phil thanked her, and promised her, 
but he never went. He was really ill, 
and suffered terribly from his eyes. 
Work became impossible, orders were 
neglected, sitters went from the door. 
One by one, his friends fell away. 
Nothing weeds out friendship so soon as 
continued illness and want of spirits. 
Ladies still continued to send him flow- 
ers, and called to inquire, but the charm 
was gone. He knew himself to be a 
broken, melancholy man. 


dox yr 


One day a gentle tap came to the 
door. 

“Come in!” said Phil, carelessly—no 
visitor mattered much to him now. 
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A pair of beautiful eyes looked 
anxiously at him. ‘Oh, it’s you, Jessie 
—I’m afraid I can’t give you anything 
to do just now.” 

“T know—you’re ill—that’s why 1 
came—I thought I might be of use os 

“¥ can’t paint,” said Phil, somberly, 
not looking at her. 

‘But mayn’t I stay with you?” 

“T’m bad company—and don’t want to 
talk.” 

“No, of course, I understand—but I 
could sharpen your pencils and just put 
coals on the fire when you forgot.” 

“Tt will be deadly dull for you,” said 
Phil, wavering, yet with a faint desire 
for human sympathy. 

“Thanks, then I'll stay,” 
threw off her hat. 

Thus the strange companionship be- 
gan. Every day Jessie came. They 
spent hours together; he querulous, yet 
grateful; she quiet, but adoring. Gently, 
but gradually, she permeated the atmos- 
phere of the studio with her rude and 
ignorant presence, seemingly unnoticed 
by Phil, yet, in reality, becoming a part 
of his life, silent when he wished it, 
ready to talk when he was in a conver- 
sational mood. 

As time went on, they wrestled with 
poverty; they laughed at hunger; they 
enjoyed merry little impromptu meals 
on the slender provisions Jessie brought, 
who was as willing to run necessary do- 
mestic errands as to pose, artistically 
draped, as a goddess. Nothing was too 
serious or too trivial for her simple 
faith. 

At last the atmosphere cleared. Phil’s 
eyes recovered their sight, the sitters re- 
turned, the flutter of petticoats, the trills 
of laughter were heard again in the 
studio. 

Jessie shrank into herself. 


and Jessie 


As the 
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others grew merrier, she became more 
taciturn and reserved. One day she 
skewered on her big hat with a long 
pin, and standing with her hand at the 
half-open door, looked wistfully at Phil. 

“Good-by, Phil,” she said, quietly. 

“Good-by, Jessie. Come back when 
you've time,” he answered, carelessly, 
his back toward her. 

“When I’ve time,” 
quietly. 

Something in the tone of her voice 
startled Phil. 

When other women left him they 
generally made a scene. He turned 
quickly. 


“ 


she repeated, 


Jessie! are you going? 
you going?” 

“To sit for Mr. Martin’s picture.” 

She was drawing on her faded old 
kid gloves, her black alpaca dress hung 
limply round her limbs. Phil noticed 
that she was thinner, and that the curves 
of her figure were no longer so ample. 

“Jessie, why need you go?” he said, 
again. 

The girl hesitated. 

“Stay, Jessie, stay with me always—I 
—I love you.” 

Then Jessie’s composure failed, and 
her tender gray eyes filled with tears. 

“Oh, Phil, and—I——” 

Her voice broke; she finished the sen- 
tence with his kisses on her lips. 

The news that handsome PhiJ had 
married his model provided all the stu- 
dios with gossip for a week. 

“Such an undemonstrative man, too,” 
cried Esmée, pale with anger. “How she 
must have set her cap at him, the de- 
signing little minx!” 

“T always thought he would have 
done better for himself,” sneered Rosa; 
“but the cleverest men are always the 
greatest fools!” 


Where are 
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LA GLACE 


Par J. H. Rosny 


UAND j'étais enfant, dit Claude 
Berney, les glaces m’inspiraient 
une grande crainte. C’étaient 

comme des abimes, des citernes horizon- 
tales, des choses vides et vertigineuses, 
devant lesquelles je ne m/arreétais pas 
volontiers. Au crépuscule, la nuit sur- 
tout, elles me paraissaient terribles... 
Les choses s'y meuvent alors si étrange- 
ment, avec des reflets si lointains, si pro- 
fonds, si mystérieux! Il y avait chez 
nous, au fond d'un corridor, une terrible 
glace verte, qui me semblait une ouver- 
ture sur un monde de larves, de manes, 
de vampires. Que de fois mes cheveux 
se sont dressés sur ma téte, lorsque 
j¢tais forcé de passer par ce corridor, a 
l'heure louche ot: les chauves-souris se 
ievent ! 

Plus tard, ma peur a disparu, 
jai gardé une meéfiance instinctive des 
N’y a-t-il pas quelque chose de 
perfide et de trompeur dans ces surfaces 
presque invisibles, ot1 les objets se ren- 
versent, ott ce qui est au levant parait 
au couchant, ott notre main droite sem- 
ble notre main gauche, ot l’écriture rég- 
uliere devient illisible, tandis que l’écrit- 
ure a coutre-sens se fait normale? La 
glace est le plus éclatant symbole que 
tout en ce monde n’est qu’apparence, ou 
du moins qu ‘il n’y a rien qui soit plutot 
recl d'une maniére que d’une autre... 


nais 


1 . 
glaces. 


Nul n'a cependant plus de motifs que 
moi pour aimer ces meubles familiers. 
L’un d’entre eux, une jolie psyché, a 
cadre d’ébéne, a véritablement joué le 
role de fée dans mon existence. Que 
serais-je aujourd’hui, sans l’interven- 
tion de cette glace malicieuse? J’avais 
vingt-trois ans a cette époque, et j’ap- 
partenais a la sotte corporation des 


Au moins n’étais- 
demi: Chateau- 
d’avoir éte d’une 
gaucherie consommée dans sa jeunesse, 
aurait, par comparaison, passé pour un 
aigle d’audace et d’a-propos. Si ce mal 
ma quitté, n’est-ce point encore a la 
psyche que je le dois?... Done j’avais 
vingt-trois ans, et jétais amoureux. 
Mais amoureux sans espoir. C’était en 
été. Le chateau qui avoisinait le notre 
avait été loué par une famille lombarde, 
et les circonstances créérent vite des 
liens entre mon pere et les nouveaux 
venus. C’étaient des Lombards blonds 
—l’espéce n’en est pas rare—des étres 
ravissants de pétulance, d’esprit, d’élé- 
gance. Le pere semblait un portrait 
de Van Dyck: la mére gardait les traces 
d'une beauté étincelante, et la fille, 
rancesca, ajoutait a la lumiére, a la 
fraicheur des blondes, ce charme divin, 
cette flexibilité harmonieuse, cette vivac- 
ité heureuse et rythmique qui mettra 
bien des siécles avant de passer des 
races méridionales aux races empesécs 
du Nord. 

Je l’aimai presque tout de suite et cet 
amour s’accrut prodigieusement en 
quelques semaines. Mais plus je l’aim- 
ais et plus je devenais roide et compassé 
en sa présence. Puis j’étais vraiment 
et complétement persuadé que cette 
magnifique créature ne pouvait pas 
m’aimer. D’ordinaire, il y a un espoir 
caché au fond des désespoirs les plus 
intenses. Ce n’était pas mon cas. Un 
théoreme de géométrie ne me paraissait 
pas plus évident que l’impossibilité pour 
moi de devenir le mari de Francesca. 
Aussi n’avais-je pas songé une minute 
a lui faire la cour. Je Vl’aimais avec 
désintéressement, je cachais ma _ pas- 


jeunes gens timides. 
je pas timide a 
briand, qui se vante 
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sion comme on cache un sentiment gro- 
tesque ou honteux. Aussi, pour subtile 
quelle fut, la jeune Lombarde ne 
soupconna rien. Elle m/’avait accueilli 
avec une bonne grace cordiale, mais 
elle dut finir par me prendre pour un 
jeune ours; elle me parla rarement et 
avec froideur. 

Elle affolait toute la jeunesse male 
du pays, et elle parut longtemps indif- 
férente a l’universel hommage. A la 
fin cependant, son choix se fixa. II de- 
vint visible qu’Alfred Frontault obtenait 
une préférence marquée sur ses rivaux. 
Francesca, sincére et sans coquetterie, 
ne cacha pas le gout que lui inspirait 
ce jeune homme, et je ne pouvais dis- 
convenir qu’en tout il était supérieur 

rivaux. Cela ne me _ consolait 
L’idée que Francesca allait se mar- 
fou. Je me promenais 


a ses 
pas. 
ier me rendait 


sur le bord de la riviere la tete en feu, 
le cceur tantot crispé d’angoisse, tantot 
battant a grands coups douloureux, et je 
pensais continuellement au suicide. 


Un aprés-midi, les Ojetti nous firent 
une longue visite. Francesca, ma sceur 
et une de nos cousines, apres une prome- 
nade au parc, s étaient retirées dans la 
grande chambre rouge,—une de ces 
chambres sans destination bien définie, 
comme il y en a dans certaines vieilles 
demeures. J'y étais entrée peut-etre, 
par hasard, peut-¢tre entrainé a mon 
insu par le désir d'etre un instant avec 
Francesca. Ma cousine m’avait retenu 
d’abord en me posant des questions, en- 
suite en me racontant des fariboles. J’y 
étais encore une demi-heure plus tard, 
assis un peu a l’écart; ma sceur et 
Francesca me tournaient presque le dos. 
Ma cousine partit la premiere, puis ma 
sceur sortit pour aller pendre des photo- 
graphies quelle désirait montrer a la 
jeune Lombarde. Il y eut un moment 
de silence,—silence lourd, oppressant. 
J’aurais voulu me sauver, mais les tim- 
ides ne savent pas partir. Je restai 
donc. Francesca m/’adressa quelques 
paroles auxquelles je répondis a peine,— 
puis elle tomba dans une sorte de reév- 
erie. Elle regardait, du moins le croy- 
ais-je vers la fenétre et ne pouvait me 
voir sans se retourner. Cette circon- 


stance me donna la hardiesse de la con- 
templer longuement, passionnément, 
sans détacher un instant mes yeux de 
son éblouissante téte blonde. Mon 
coeur battait si fort que j’en étais comme 
suffoqué. Une sorte de délire me prit 
et, sur de rester inapercu, d’un geste 
machinal je portai la main a mes lévres 
et j’envoyai un baiser vers Francesca... 
Ma soeur rentra une minute plus tard 
et j eus enfin le courage de me lever et 
de sortir. 

Francesca mul- 
tipliait ses visites. Elle me_ parlait 
plus souvent avec une familiarité si 
simple et si cordiale que, certains jours, 
j’en oubliai presque d’etre timide. Chose 
singuliére, elle ne marquait plus aucune 
préférence a Frontault; elle lui manifes- 
tait méme une sorte de froideur. J’en 
étais heureux sans en chercher la cause, 
heureux instinctivement, étourdiment, 
comme on l’est a vingt ans. Or, un 
jour je retrouvai la jeune Lombarde 
dans la chambre rouge. Elle était seule 
assise devant une grande psyché a bor- 
dure d’ébene. Je fis mine de me retirer. 

— Restez un moment, fit-elle... votre 
sceur va revenir... et puis, je voudrais 
vous demander quelque chose. 

Elle m’avait fait signe d’approcher ; 
je me tenais auprés delle, ému, comme 
touj< urs, en Sa presence, un peu trem 
blant méme. 

Francesca reprit, d’une voix a la fois 
moqueuse et tres douce: 

— Croyez-vous que les miroirs soient 
sincéres?... Je questionnais celui-ci... 
je lui demandais s’il m’avait dit la vérité 
ou sil m’avait menti... lorsqu’il m’a 
raconté que... 

Je la regardais, interloqué, plein de 
trouble devant son visage rieur et ses 
yeux étincelants. 

— Atteidez, reprit-elle... 
pas bien posé pour me répondre.. . 
tez-vous la, sur cette chaise... et moi, 
je vais m/asseoir ici... Regardez-moi 
bien maintenant, et prenez garde a votre 
réponse, et surtout je vous en supplie, 
quelle soit sincére... car elle doit me 
tirer d’une grande perplexité... 

Je tremblais cette fois de tous mes 
membres. Nous étions tous deux assis 


Un mois s’écoula. 


vous n’étes 


Met- 
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exactement dans la méme position que 
le mois d’auparavant, lorsque ma sceur 
nous avait quittés pour aller prendre 
des photographies.. . 

— Eh bien! fit-elle a mi-voix, si le 
miroir m’a dit la vérité... il faut le 
faire parler encore! 

Par bonheur, dans cette prodigieuse 


minute ott se décidait mon sort, si je~ 


fus plein de crainte, je ne fus pas 
stupide, je répondis comme il fallait 
répondre, je mis ma main a mes lévres 
et j envoyai le méme baiser que naguére 


a la téte blonde... et comme maguére 
(mais cette fois je le vis), la psyché 
répéta fidélement mon geste. 

Et Francesca me dit gravement. 

—C’est pour tonjours? 

Je métais jeté a ses pieds, j’embras- 
sais le bas de sa robe avec un sanglot 
d'amour, tandis qu’elle murmurait mue 
par l’instinct superstitieux de sa race: 

— Est-ce que vous ne croyez pas que 
les vieux miroirs, a force d'etre melés 
a la vie intime des étres, flnissent par 
avoir une sorte d’ame? 


we 
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By Mabel 


HE long, low, brilliant yellow 

buildings of the railroad super- 

intendencia, built of corrugated 
iron, on rollers, so as to have some pre- 
tense of being earthquake-proof, were 
the nucleus of the foreign quarter of 
San Sebastian, which, apparently, in an 
impulse to remove as far as possible 
from the uncleanliness of the town, had 
withdrawn nearly a mile from its cen- 
ter. Not that the town offered much by 
way of attraction. Aside from the plaza, 
the post office and the cuartel, marked 
by a melancholy sentry in blue overalls 
and a cap minus its visor, San Sebas- 
tian consisted chiefly of the thatched 
huts of the natives—picturesque enough 
seen from a distance, and of stores in 
which one could buy nothing but native 
liquors of indescribable vileness, flour, 
rice and the ubiquitous frijole. 

It was partly the instinct of self- 
preservation which impelled the little 
foreign settlement to separate itself as 
far as possible, since at intevals of three 
or four years, the estrangeros were 
swept away by the fever, necessitating 


Morrison 


the importation of a fresh contingent 
to operate the railroad and manage the 
mines and the large coffee plantations. 

Rather a curious lot they were, espe- 
cially when they were all gathered in 
the dining-room of the club—a build- 
ing belonging to the railroad, but used 
as a common refuge by all the foreign- 
ers who could accomplish a letter of in- 
troduction to the superintendent. Here 
they managed, in a precarious fashion, 
to have coffee served in the morning, 
with odd, sweet biscuits, flavored with 
cinnamon and tomato seeds, and at 
seven every evening as many members 
as could make it convenient sat down 
to dinner, which was more or less like a 
civilized meal. Luncheon they man- 
aged anyhow, anywhere. No native 
cook could be induced to consider three 
meals as being even a remote possibil- 
ity. 

There was Kuntz, the big civil en- 
gineer, who had had charge of the en- 
gineer corps since the railroad first 
started from the coast, torturing its 
way through the virgin forests of 
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through 
they cut 


rosewood and ebony, and 
tangled undergrowths which 
away by day to find grown again in 
the night. He was German, of course, 
tall, largely built, inclining to grayness, 
but declining, by his barber’s aid, to 
consent to the weakness. Taciturn, and 
given to fits of depression, which made 
him no jovial companion, he was one 
of the least known and best liked of 
them all. 

Then there was Terry, the American 
operator at the Agencia, with a wife 
somewhere in the states, and a child as 
well, but apparently resigned to living 
the balance of his life away from them. 
There were rumors of a reason, but in 
this country one knows nothing—and 
everything. 

Périer, the French cashier at the 
mines; Kildare, the factor, Lamb and 
Tracy, the English finkeros, whose cof- 
fee plantations flanked the railroad on 
either side, above and below San Sebas- 
tian—these were always to be found 
at the club dinners. There were others, 


however, who were more or less irreg- 
ular in their attendance, preferring to 
dine at whatever rancheria their day’s 
travel might end nearest. 

Of these, were the three Americans 
who had managed to acquire the nick- 


name of the “triplets,” probably be- 
cause they were all the same height— 
six feet two, which in a country of un- 
dersized men, is an insult not to be over- 
looked lightly. Trask, the eldest of the 
three, had been six years in the country, 
and in that time had done, as he would 
have said, every blanked sort of work a 
man could turn his hand to. At pres- 
ent, he was looking after an ice-ma- 
chine, installed by some trustful spec- 
ulator who saw millions in it. Thus far 
Trask had failed to get any of them out, 
but having grilled for so many hot sea- 
sons, he felt himself at least entitled to 
enjoy once more the cooling drinks of 
civilization, before taking himself else- 
where to try his fortunes. 

Fanning was the youngest, so young 
and callow, indeed, that only a heart- 
less crew of hardened men could have 
found it in them to chaff him. Fanning 
had money—and was losing it in so 
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many ways that he often sat on the side 
of his bed at night to consider which 
leakage he should stop first. 

Last of the “triplets’—Severance— 
and the one most difficult to describe, 
since, as Fanning was accustomed to 
say, “Dick has such a way, you know, 
of keeping himself to himself.” Sev- 
erance was least foreign in appearance 
of any of the men. The tropical sun 
had made an olive skin so nearly 
bronze that strangers usually proffered 
him conversational crumbs in Spanish, 
then French, then Italian, and only in 
English as a last desperate resort. Sev- 
erance received no letters, and not being 
communicative, no one knew what part 
of the states he hailed from. 

With his other peculiarities—not few 
or unpronounced—he combined a fond- 
ness for long, solitary exploring trips, 
sometimes on mule-back, often on foot, 
when he would be gone for weeks at a 
time, sleeping where night found him, 
and eating as fate favored. His com- 
mand of Spanish was so perfect, his 
knowledge of the people so exact, that 
he seemed to have reached the danger 
point at which the Anglo-Saxon sur- 
renders his nationality and succumbs to 
the Latin. 

Not that he had the Latin indolence. 
He was far and away the best polo play- 
er in the whole republic, and in any sort 
of activity his muscles seemed tireless, 
but with apparently plenty of money for 
rather ascetic wants, he lacked any spur 
to rouse him from the dolce far nieiute 
life so easy to fall into in the tropics. A 
puzzle to the other men at the club, they 
had ceased to try to solve him, and, by 
tacit consent, allowed him to come and 
go as he pleased, unquestioned. 

It was the coming of the new super- 
intendent that brought him back to his 
own kind. The man formerly in charge 
had been elderly, morose, wrapped up 
in his work, for which he was excep- 
tionally competent. When he died sud- 
denly, and no other man there seemed 
likely to succeed him, there had been 
rumors that the managing director, an 
ill-bred little German, whose mother 
was more than guessed to have been a 
Jamaica negress, would take the man- 
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agement himself, but after a few weeks 
another rumor crept about the club, that 
a new man was coming. 

In most places, that would mean little, 
but in a community so starved of out- 
side interests as this of San Sebastian, 
to have a fresh face at table, a new mind 
to strike against one’s own, meant de- 
light approaching an opera box when 
Melba sings. 

When the steamer was reported in, 
the club held a continuous session, en- 
livened by bulletins, as the special train 
bringing the new superintendent, his 
wife and the managing director, who 
had met them at the wharf, climbed 
slowly up from the coast to the hills in 
which San Sebastian lay hidden, scarce- 
ly twenty miles as the crow flies, but 
sixty as the rails measure. 

At every station, the agent, after go- 
ing out to meet the new arrivals, would 
send a telegraphic confidence over the 
wires, which Terry would take over to 
the club for discussion, hurrying back 
to his post in time to get the train re- 
port at the next station. 

There was considerable divergence 
of opinion among the agents regarding 
the new superintendent. The one point of 
agreement seemed to be that he did not 
exert himself to be agreeable; but about 
his wife, practically one expression sang 
over the wires from the up- 
ward: 


coast 


“She’s all right—she’s—all—right,” 


burden, and when the train 
pulled in, and the club, hanging over the 
veranda in various attitudes of respect- 
ful interest, caught an all too fleeting 
glimpse of her, they turned as one man 
and corroborated the verdict, “‘She’s 
all right.” 

It was Trask, of course, who sug- 
gested asking them to dinner; but the 
good sense of the suggestion was so ap- 
parent that it seemed really to have em- 
anated from the club as a whole. Of 
course, she would be tired, and equally, 
of course, the only hotel in San Sebas- 
tian would offer nothing that she could 
cat, and as, at the moment the club was 
enjoying brief bliss in the possession of 
a really capable cook, it would be no 
more than charitable to invite the new- 


was its 
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comers to share their luck, the extent 
of which they would better appreciate 
after a few weeks in the place. 

The invitation, conveyed by the In- 
dian boy, who waited, literally, at table 
at the club, was debated in the sitting- 
room of the superintendencia, where the 
managing director was still talking with 
Field, the new superintendent, while 
Mrs. Field removed some of the stains 
of travel. 

“T suppose it’s very kind of them,” 
Field began, hesitatingly, “but you tell 
me these men came from everywhere. 
I hardly know—-Mrs. Field——” His 
voice trailed off in helpless doubt, but 
Mrs. Field, entering at that moment, 
decided the matter. 

“You know, Cyril, Mr. Hirsch,” with 
a charming smile toward the managing 
director, “says there isn’t a thing to be 
had to eat anywhere but at the club, and 
until we get servants and begin house- 
keeping, I am sure we must accept their 
hospitality, or starve, and I don’t want 
to starve.” 

Field looked as if he thought starva- 
tion might be preferable to some con- 
tingencies, but he did not know the 
worst. If he had seen even Trask, 
to say nothing of the others, before he 
sent the boy back with a polite accept- 
ance of the invitation, couched so form- 
ally that the club grinned uncomfortably 
over it, they would have risked the un- 
certain resources of the San Sebastian 
hotel. 

As he was unwarned, the dinner was, 
on the whole, a success. The cooking 
was not nearly so villainous as usually 
happened when the club entertained. 
The linen, too, was so irreproachable 
that various members nearly disgraced 
themselves by calling general attention 
to it, but as Fanning remarked after- 
ward, the club really “came out strong.” 
Such of the men as had suits, 
brought them out. Those who didn’t, 
kept discreetly in the background—all 
but Severance, who, returning from one 
of his expeditions, heard for the first 
time, as he was getting himself out of a 
very disreputable traveling get-up, that 
there were guests at dinner, and who 
they were. 


dress 
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To Trask, by common consent, was 
delegated the duty of host, and as he 
hurried down to meet the guests, he car- 
ried in his mind an absurd picture of 
various members of the club struggling 
with their unaccustomed apparel. He 
had intended to place Mrs. Field on his 
right, at the head of the table, the man- 
aging director on his left, and Mr. Field 
at the other end, next to Kuntz; but 
thirty seconds after their introduction, 
Trask called the Indian servant, José, 
and instructed him to make some 
changes. 

When they sat down, the managing 
director sat at the head of the table, 
Mrs. Field on his right, Field next her, 
and Trask—the simple-minded Trask— 
opposite Mrs. Field, with a vacant seat 
between him and Fanning, for Sever- 
ance when he should appear. By this 
brilliant coup, the enemy, in the per- 
sons of the club members at large, was 
completely outflanked, and except for 
such scintillations as might reach them 
over Mr. Field’s head, they reaped small 


comfort from having an English-speak- 
ing woman at dinner. 
The soup and fish were gone when 


Severance finally came in. Mrs. Field 
was speaking, just then, so no one no- 
ticed him, except Mr. Field, who, by 
this time, was uncomfortably alive to the 
circumstance that he had brought the 
only American lady in thirty miles, to 
live in a community peopled exclusively 
by startlingly interesting and disgust- 
ingly young men. Field himself would 
not see forty-five again. It was, in a 
way, the last straw when Severance, 
his dark face full of fascinatingly shift- 
ing lights and shadows, strolled in, 
paused for a moment by an empty chair 
near the foot of the table, then see- 
ing the one next Trask, moved on and 
took it, after waiting to acknowledge 
the introduction which his hand on 
Trask’s shoulder recalled that absorbed 
young man to give. In his comfortable 
dark blue flannels, Severance gave the 
impression of being more appropriately 
dressed that the men who, five min- 
utes before, were congratulating them- 
selves on having dress suits. Even 
Trask, who thought he knew him, be- 
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trayed his astonishment, as Severance, 
universally nicknamed the “Silent Man,” 
calmly took hold of the conversational 
ball. After encouraging the managing 
director and Mr. Field by letting them 
have it once or twice, he tossed it to 
Mrs. Field and continued to direct it 
toward her. He persisted the more, 
perhaps, from having his toes trodden 
on earnestly by Trask, whose observant 
eyes caught danger-signs in the apo- 
plectic flush beginning to overspread 
the new superintendent’s face. 

There was music after dinner, when 
Severance caused Trask additional 
agony by singing unlimited Spanish love 
songs to his own accompaniment on the 
club guitar. As Trask surreptitiously 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
one thought comforted him: Their 
guests knew no Spanish. 

Lastly, it was Severance who helped 
Mrs. Field with the light wrap made 
necessary by the tropical dampness, 
and who gave her his arm over the un- 
certain gravel path to the superintenden- 
cia. Trask followed hopelessly with the 
other two men. As they said good-night, 
he heard Severance ask Mrs. Field if 
she rode, and offer her his best polo 
pony, undertaking to show her the pret- 
tiest bits of country about San Sebas- 
tian. 

The two men had something of a 
heart-to-heart talk as they went back to 
the club, but the result could not be 
said to have changed either’s opinions. 

Trask advanced that Field was a 
“blanked Othello,” whereat Severance 
retorted, “What’s that to you, or to 
me?” But he did not offer to controvert 
it. 


Within forty-eight hours, the club, 
individually or collectively, had called 
on Mr. Field, except Trask, who had 
accomplished a call on both Mr. and 
Mrs. Field; and Severance, who, 
through some interference of the fates, 
found Mrs. Field alone and helped her 
sort the books for the library shelves at 
the superintendencia, at which pleasing 
occupation Field found them, not at 
all to the discomfiture of Severance. 





THE 


That was the beginning of the end— 
an end which arrived so swiftly that no 
one could have explained how, within 
one short week after their arrival, the 
Fields, the formalities over, had appar- 
ently settled down to absolute uncon- 
sciousness of the existence of the club, 
or of the members of it. Any 
hopes that any of them = might 
have had that the coming of a woman 
might add somewhat of pleasure to 
their lives, or that they might have been 
able to brighten her loneliness, were ev- 
idently ill-founded, and at first the tide 
of indignation ran high against both of- 
fenders. 

It was not long, however, before it 
was noticed that Mrs. Field was scarcely 
ever visible unless under the chaperon- 
age of her husband. Every evening, 
after dinner, they could be seen, walk- 
ing up and down along the verandas 
facing the club, or out toward the foot- 
hills back of the superintendencia, but 
the short twilights soon drove them 
back. Field’s duties called -him away 
frequently during the day, but if his 


wife ventured out, it was only for a little 
while, and her maid, an Argus-eyed lit- 
tle Mexican, who spoke some English, 


was always with her. If they met some 
of the clubmen, as they often did at first, 
Mrs. Field would bow coldly and dis- 
courage any conversation. As most of 
the men were abject cowards in her 
presence, anyway, there was little dis- 
position to overcome her chilliness. 

None of them resented it in Field. 
By tacit consent, he would have been 
let alone in any case, but as Trask re- 
marked, “It did seem a pity that a pretty 
young woman should not only have to 
stand a man like that, but should 
actually seem to prefer his company to 
any one else’s.”” He was not a deep 
thinker, but his heart was in the right 
place, and he would have liked to be 
kind to her, even to letting her spoil his 
best pony. 

Severance always listened calmly 
when the matter was discussed, offering 
no comment. But one morning, when the 
train had gone out with the private car 
Xelegu attached, he threw away his ci- 
gar, sent the boy to the stables for his 
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best two ponies, and riding one and 
leading the other, cantered cheerfully 
down to where Mrs. Field and her maid, 
Francesca, were working among the 
flowers in the tiny garden of the super- 
intendencia. If any one expected to 
see him return disconsolate, the expec- 
tation was not realized. Within five 
minutes, Mrs. Field had disappeared 
into the house, reappeared in riding hab- 
it, was mounted, her own _ saddle 
being brought out for her _ use, 
and they had ridden away. When 
they returned, two hours later, the 
club had exhausted surmise and waited, 
quiescent, for developments. 

None came, however, and when the 
same thing happened a few days later, 
and again and again, whenever the su- 
perintendent’s private car was on the 
train, the club realized that the maid, 
Francesca, had fallen a victim to some 
wiles of Severance. This explained 
the phenomenon of her silence, since 
every one knew that he was a power 
among the natives, whose fevers he 
cured, and whose property disputes he 
arbitrated, even to questions of such del- 
icacy as the ownership of a dog. 

Trask soon began to look anxious, 
and several times ventured to remon- 
strate, but Severance was so coolly dis- 
dainful of interference that his friend 
was forced to keep silence or risk open 
rupture. The poor fellow spent hours 
on the club veranda, his long legs dan- 
gling in the brilliant tangle of vines em- 
bowering it, his kindly eves looking out 
under a network of worried lines which 
began to mark his forehead. One would 
have said they had exchanged places, 
since Trask so evidently bore the bur- 
den of an unhappy situation, while Sev- 
erance was apparently as nonchalant as 
ever. 

The smashup came when Field, re- 
turning from an interrupted trip down 
the road, found that his wife was absent 
on one of her rides. On her return, he 
met her, helped her off her horse with- 
out seeming to notice Severance, and 
would have prevented her giving him 
even a word of farewell, had Severance 
not been too quick for him. That young 
man, skillfully planting himself between 
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them and the gate, held out his hand to 
Mrs. Field, saying: 

“T am very grateful for the pleasure 
you have given me in letting me ride 
with vou. If I can ever show my appre- 
ciation in any way, may I hope you will 
call on me?” 

Her reply was indistinct. Severance 
bowed over her hand for a moment, then 
moved aside to where her pony stood 
and busied himself in removing the sad- 
dle. When he turned to hand it to the 
servant, Field and his wife had disap- 
peared into the house. As Severance 
rode up to the club, leading the extra 
pony, no one ventured any inquiries. 

A day or two later the managing di- 
rector, accompanied by the German 
Minister and other gentlemen, 
came over from the capital to examine 
the mines near San Sebastian, in which 
German capital was invested. With 
scant formality he took possession of the 
club, dispensing its hospitality to his 
guests, and even to the members them- 
selves, in serene unconsciousness that 
while the building might belong to the 
railroad, its contents were private prop- 
erty. 

The first evening he gave a dinner, 
to which, besides some of the clubmen, 
he invited some of the finkeros of the 
neighborhood, and the Fields. The in- 
vitation coming from him, made it diffi- 
cult for Field to decline without an ex- 
planation he would not make. 

It was a very pretty dinner, indeed. 
The Chinese cook who had accompanied 
the party from the capital had done 
wonders with the available materials, 
and, besides, had decorated the table 
with quantities of orchids such as would 
have been worth an enormous sum in 
another place. In the center he had 
placed rather a stiffly made centerpiece, 
but had had an artistic perception 
enough to soften it by trailing vines, in 
which were hidden the brilliant blooms 
of the in the na- 
tive dialect, the Satan-flower, perhaps 
because of its resemblancesin shape to 
the commonly accepted representations 
of the Evil One, horns, tail and all, as 
well as on account of its vivid color. 
The managing director took Mrs. 


some 





scarlet orchid, called 
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Field in, the German Minister sitting 
on her left. Though pale, she was ev- 
idently entertaining to both men, and 
her praise of the dinner and its appoint- 
ments brought a glow of satisfaction to 
her host’s face. Severance did not ap- 
pear until dessert was served, and then 
merely walked through the room, spoke 
to the guests, all of whom he knew well, 
and declining all invitations to dine, 
went out on the veranda back of Field, 
but which Mrs. Field was facing. Trask 
was on the same side, and soon showed 
pronouncedly uneasy symptoms, though 
Mrs. Field never glanced toward the 
veranda, nor thad she been 
apparently, of Severance’s passage 
through the room. She had picked up 
one of the brilliant Satan-flower blos- 
soms and fastened it on the shoulder of 
her white evening gown, as she listened 
to the German Minister, who was some- 
thing of a savant. 

“People say the native name of that 
flower comes from its shape and color,” 
he was saying, “but there is another 
reason, not generally known, I think, 
which is more interesting.” 

The conversation about the table had 
died down. Every one at that end lis- 
tened for his explanation. 

Field, who looked very white, had 
also picked up one of the flowers, play- 
ing with it nervously. 

Suddenly something happened. The 
table became quiet as death, every one 
afraid to eye fixed on 
Field, who of them all, was quite uncon- 
scious of anything wrong. Out of the 
blossom which he was slapping restless- 
ly against his bare hand, a shining head 
showed itself, the head of the silver 
scorpion. 

Ask any native what happens when a 
man holds one of these deadly things 
in his hand, and, with a single expres- 
sive gesture, he will make you see the 
agonizing death which follows its bite. 


conscik US, 


move, every 


It seemed an age that every one’s 
tongue was paralyzed, until Trask 
spoke, struggling for self-control : 

‘Better drop that flower, Mr. Field. 
It harbors dangerous insects, some- 


times. Drop it, man!” 


In spite of himself, his voice showed 



































his tension, and Field, glancing down, 
saw his danger, and in the moment of 
seeing it, became helpless, fascinated 


into rigidity by the gleaming, shifting 


head and brilliant eyes of the deadly 
thing, which seemed to understand and 
exult in his impotence. 

Severance, wondering at the quiet, 
came to the door just then, heard 
Trask’s speech, and caught its meaning. 
Without a word, he sprang toward 
Field, after the noiseless fashion of the 
natives, which his years in the country 
had taught him. The next moment 
Field’s hand relaxed, as flower and scor- 
pion, snatched from his grasp, hurtled 
through the air and struck the wall at 
the end of the room. Before he could 
thank his rescuer, Severance was 
snatching the flower from Mrs. Field’s 
shoulder and almost lifting her out of 
her chair. 

“Get out of here, all of you! Those 
orchids are perfect nests for scorpions. 
What idiot brought them here ?” 

Then, as his glance fell on the Ger- 
man Minister: “You knew,” he went on, 
almost savagely. “I told you myself. 
I told you it was not the shape or the 
color that gave the flower its name, but 
the attraction it seemed to have for such 
creatures as that,” pointing to where 
the dead scorpion lay, harmless enough 
now. 

Field, still shaking, came toward him, 
holding out his hand, but Severance 
waved him away. 

“Don’t thank me. I learned the trick 
from an Indian. I’m glad no one was 
hurt, but there are probably more of the 
things in the room, and I'll recommend 


every one to clear out until to-morrow 
morning, when the boy can get rid of 
these decorations.” ; 

He was speaking more to the others 


than to who still stood, looking 


half-dazed. Plainly, he had not recov- 


ered from his fright. The managing di- 


Field, 


rector pressed a glass of brandy into 
his shaking hand, and he drank it, me- 
chanically. It seemed to rally his scat- 





ts, though, for the rest of the 


1 which the entire party 
on the veranda, his nerves were plainly 


upset. 


spent 
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As they said good-night, Field held 
out his hand to Severance, who failed to 
see it, being much engrossed in getting 
Mrs. Field properly wrapped up and 
protected from the night air. 

Two days later Fanning came into the 
club living-room, his face flushed, his 
eyes shining brilliantly. “The calen- 
tura’s with us,” he said, in his high- 
keyed, boyish voice. “Field’s down with 
it, and I think I’m getting it. Tell Sev- 
erance to get his little bottles ready.” 

He passed on to his room, cheerfully 
nonchalant, though he knew as well as 
the rest that when the calentura—that 
dread fever of the tropics—comes in 
with the rains, even the seasoned native 
longs for the time when it may be ex- 
pected to go out with them. 

Severance appearing presently, and 
hearing the news, went at once to Fan- 
ning’s room, where he dosed that young 
man liberally, and unpleasantly, leaving 
him in charge of a volunteer nurse, who 
smoked very long cigars and read a 
novel as a means of relief from his not 
very arduous duties. 

With an Indian servant carrying the 
assortment of medicines which were the 
fruit of his study of the native remedies, 


Severance then marched down to the 
superintendencia. 
On his return, the club, assembled 


on the veranda, turned on him one com- 
bined look of inquiry. He satisfied it 
without speaking, by the shoulder-shrug 
and movement of the hands, which 
translates, “quien sabe?” 

To Trask, later, he was more explicit. 
Field’s fright at the dinner had evident- 
ly made him an easier victim. Unless 


they could get his temperature down 
within the forty-eight hours’ grace 
which the fever allows, the man was 
doomed. So much was certain. As 


they walked back to the superintenden- 
cia, in the blazing sunshine, both might 
have been going to battle. Their faces 
were set in the grimness men wear, who 
fight with Death a losing contest. 

It was the next day just as the regular 
afternoon downpour began, that Sever- 
ance, who had been taking Field’s tem- 
perature, looked across the bed to where 


patiently scraping poultices 


Trask sat, 
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from a cooling native plant. Their 
eyes met, and Trask, rising, went over 
to Mrs. Field, who sat by the bedside, 
holding her husband’s hand. 

“We think we'd better try a cold bath 
for him,” he said, cheerfully. “It will 
give the medicines a better chance to 
take hold, you know, if we can reduce 
his temperature a little. If you will just 
go and lie down, Mrs. Field, I'll see that 
l‘rancesca calls you as soon as we are 
through.” 

Trask’s tone was so convincing that 
she rose obediently and let him lead her 
away. When he returned, the two men 
took off their coats and with a further 
access of determination, renewed the 
struggle begun thirty hours before. 

An Indian boy prepared the bath, 
icing the water under Severance’s di- 
rection. The sick man, quite uncon- 
scious of their presence, alternately 
dozed and muttered — unintelligibly. 
When the water was at the proper de- 
gree of cold, they lifted him, wrapped 
in a blanket, and lowering him into the 
icy bath, held him there until Sever- 
ance’s watch ticked off ten seconds that 
seemed like hours. 

It was the last resort, and they knew 
it. As they laid him in bed again, both 
men heaved a sigh of gratitude. At 
least, the shock had not killed him. 

The hours dragged on. The rain had 
stopped and the sun, coming out, drew 
clouds of deadly vapor from the steam- 
ing soil. Mrs. Field, waking from a 


brief nap, had insisted on returning to 
her post in the sickroom. ‘The three sat 
in silence, broken only as Severance 
moved about to give the patient medi- 
cine, take his temperature, or force a 
wineglass of milk on Mrs. Field, who 
had eaten nothing for two days. 

As the short tropical twilight fell, 
the sick man’s breathing became more 
labored, and Severance bent over him 
anxiously. 

Kildare, at the door, asked to speak 
to him, and Severance beckoned him in. 
In the semi-darkness, Kildare did not 
see Mrs. Field. 

‘Fanning’s gone out,” he said, in a 
low tone. 

Field turned | 
his delirium gone for the moment. Re- 


is head at the sound, 


cognizing Severance, who leaned over 
him, medicine glass in hand, he said, 
quite clearly : 

‘T beg vour pardon,” but if Sever- 
ance had been able to reply, the words 
would have fallen on deaf ears. 

Field had carried his petition for for- 
giveness for his jealousy to a higher 
tribunal. 


They sent for the wife of the nearest 
American Consul, to come to stay with 
Mrs. Field until she could take the 
steamer home. A later one carried Sev- 


erance and the faithful Trask—but the 


rest of the story does not belong to San 
Sebastian. 


if 


QUESTION 


HAT of the instant when 
The soul fares forth the clay? 
What mighty moment then 
Of rapture or dismay? 


What have the gods in store? 
What vast auspicious scheme, 

Behind death’s darkest door, 
Beyond our wildest dream? 


Rorert LovEMAN. 

















EDITOR TO READER 


AINSLEE’S always to invite much 

notice from the critics, either pro- 
fessional or private. The greater part 
of this attention has been devoted to 
our praise; but some of it, naturally, to 
our reproach. 

When the changed and enlarged 
form of AINSLEE’S was placed before 
the public, the critics showed renewed 
interest. Many of them applauded our 
stride away from the old idea of a 
monthly magazine; some of them 
scorned it; and not a few sent notes of 
condolence and regret that we should 
enter upon a path of error so blindly. 
“T have seen the new AINSLEE’s,” wrote 
one correspondent, “and | fear all is 
over.” 

The two issues of the magazine pub- 
lished since this time were entirely sold 
within two days after their appearance. 
This month’s edition is increased by 
25,000 copies. Let us therefore re- 
joice with them that approved our in- 
novation from the beginning: let us ask 
the disappointed critics to reconsider, 
and let us earnestly assure our condol- 
ing well-wishers that they that weep last 
weep least. 

Nevertheless, we would not have any 
reader think that we so misunderstand 
him as to be disgruntled because he 
wept for our lot, when he thought we 
had fallen into an evil one through our 
own temerity. The very fact that he felt 
sorry evidences his kindly interest, his 
regard for the personality that per- 
meates the magazine. This personal 
regard is especially cherished by us. 
By it we have had our being, and 
through it we have come to possess 
that character and individuality which 
is implied in the name “AINSLEE's.” 

This relation between editor and read- 


|" has been the good fortune of 


er, interpreted multifariously in the sto- 
ries, essays and poems that appear in 
the magazine, is a curious bond of in- 
timacy. In a newspaper, the editorial 
page and the news pages approach 
much more closely the idea of personal 
expression. In a magazine, the inter- 
relation of thought and feeling is 
guarded behind the objective treatment 
of the artist in verse and prose. We 
know that it exists and flourishes prin- 
cipally from the letters we receive. 

Not all these letters require an an- 
swer; and even if they did require an 
answer, the pressure of regular work 
would frequently prevent us from an- 
swering them. Therefore, we take ad- 
vantage of this occasion to declare with 
what interest we welcome the approval, 
the suggestions, even the reproaches of 
the reader. When the letter of approval 
comes, we are pleased. The letter oi 
1eproach frequently strikes dismay to 
our egotism; and yet we must confess 
that its ultimate effect is to spur us to 
effort more vigorous and shrewd. 

No matter how diligent our effort, 
to be sure, we shall always fail to please 
some, just as we shall continue, we 
hope, to be a gratification to many. To- 
ward this end we are now scouring the 
field of prose and verse writers both in 
this country and in England. We are 
in search of the product not only of the 
writer who has arrived, but of him that 
has just set out, with assurance of cer- 
tain and proximate position. 

In stories we shall incline to those 
modern in period and charged with hu- 
mor, the supreme sanative for our neu- 
rasthenic age. The humor may be gen- 
tle or burlesque in quality, but it must 
be genuine. Humor that is labeled, 
“Keep dry,” “To be read as a joke,” ex- 
cruciates as a pencil scratched on a 
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slate. Humor, perhaps, is the one thing 
left in life that has not succumbed to the 
irresistibleness of advertisement. 

In the January issue we shall have the 
pleasure of introducing Herman Kk. 
Vielé to those of our readers who are 
not already acquainted with the charm 
and quaint humor revealed in “The Inn 
of the Silver Moon,” and “Myra of the 
Pines,” We wish to cite here a passage 
from “The Inn of the Silver Moon,” 
which contains something more than 
food for smiles. 
~ ‘I think, Monsieur DuLorme, I 
ought to tell you something that I fear 
will lower me in your estimation. Lis- 
ten, please, and do not interrupt until | 
have made my confession. Two vears 
ago, I happened to hear the Mother Su- 
perior severely condemning a writer and 
his books. Naturally, I desired nothing 
in the world so much as to read those 
books, and, naturally, I read them— 
thanks to the cook. It was wrong, but 
I did. They were written by a for- 
eigner—an American—one William 
Dean Howells: a wicked and dangerous 
man. It was his fiendish object to de- 
pict the world, not, of course, as it is, 
filled with dangers and pitfalls, but, in- 
stead, as peopled with kind and gener- 
ous men and women who would not 
hurt one if they could.’ 

“*The girls of whom he wrote could 

speak to perfect strangers, and meet 
with nothing but respect and courtesy. 
He made light of perils that beset wom- 
en who stray from the path of con- 
vention. He did not argue against re- 
straints: he ignored them. Like the 
snake in Eden, he held out the apple, 
“Eat and know; thou shalt not 
die.” ’ 
‘l know that this is false and wrong, 
or why should those who are wiser 
than I take so much trouble to teach me 
that it is? But having once tasted the 
intoxication of freedom, I fear 


saying, 
surely 


that | 
shall never again like the watered wine 
f feel that 


poison of confidence in 


of conventional restraint. 1] 


f 
the insidious 
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ankind has entered my blood, and that 
I shall never know again the sweet sus- 
picion and mistrust of my earlier years. 
Monsieur, I have lost my belief in 
universal depravity.’ 

“The countess paused, and Achille 
said, cautiously : 

“*T have read the works of this Mon- 
sieur Howells, and, believe me, I have 
not found them as bad as you have 
pictured them.’ ” 


Another writer of humor, long read 
in AINSLEE’s, is Harvey Sutherland, 
whose “Book of Bugs” has evoked ap- 
plause, as much on the score of its 
scientific value as for its unfailing ten- 
dency to make us think of life from the 
standpoint of common sense. Is not 
that the philosophy of all real humor? 
We know that to many people a writer 
of humor is simply a funny-man. We 
know even of a man in a post of liter- 
ary responsibility who asked Harvey 
Sutherland, “Don’t you ever write 
straight stuff? I mean serious articles ?” 
We wonder whether that man has ever 
paused to consider the clowns of 
Shakespeare. 

On the other hand, we shall keep a 
regular lookout for the dramatic story 
that with plot and situation presents a 
vivid picture of life. In this province 
we possess an advantage that the il- 
lustrated magazine cannot command, 
because we are not limited to the story 
of short length. The elimination of 
pictures not only avails our readers to 
about one-third as much more material 
as the illustrated monthlies can offer, 
but it permits us to use what might be 
called the long short story. Again, we 
make no use of the serial story, an obso- 
lete feature for a magazine nowadays. 
In place of it we publish the complete 
novelette. In the mere matter of quan- 
titv there are about words in 
every number of AINSLEE’s. This is 
the leneth of t 


100,009 


; 
1 
i 


1 
e average novel, to 


which must be added the varving qual- 
itv of the individual writers, calculated 


to attract a world of readers. 





